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PREFACE. 



The object contemplated by the publication of this Handbook 
was to supply what had long been considered an acknowledged 
deficiency in the Trade, and which, so far as the Author's 
knowledge extended, appeared likely so to continue. 

That such a deficiency might have been supphed by abler and 
more experienced hands is probable, hence some imperfections 
may be discovered : that it could have been compiled by one 
more devotedly attached to the Art of Printing, the Author will 
not readily beheve. Although his career has not been one of 
the smoothest, that attachment will probably be continued 
through the remainder of his life ; and if he has sometimes 
expressed his opinions peremptorily, he hopes it will be 
attributed to anxiety for good work and facile arrangements. 

Unfortunately for the more perfect development of good work 
there is a feeling too prevalent that the Art of the Compositor 
can be attained in a very short period, and that when the types 
can be rapidly manipulated, all that is sufficient to be known 
has been acquired ; and it often occurs that long before the 
term of apprenticeship has expired, the compositor considers 
himself sufficiently qualified to fulfil any of the situations 
incident to the business. Whenever this impression prevails, 
it is decidedly injurious : it presents obstacles to improvement, 
and a bar to perfection, which can rarely, if ever, be attained by 
the utmost assiduity and attention. 

The operative who is really desirous of comprehending the 
principles of his calling, and reducing mvicla. oi \}ck»k. MjK^xof^i^si^^ 



vi PREFACE. 

lal>our vluoh now obtains will, it is hoped, find this Handbook 
A valuablo g\ude tlirough various difficulties that daily occur, 
and by ixnnting out fallaoio^ and deficiencicB, may enable him 
to avoiil thorn. He will moiv ivadily and satu&ctorily perfimn 
tho9i^ dutit's wliioh aiv allotted to him, and by the proper 
oxon^iiW of liis intellectual £M.nilties neoeenrily command greater 
}xvunian- n'souive*. 

The Author wu^hes it to be understood that he has been 
anxious to pnxluoe a work which, while it sfieuld be portaUei,- 
sliould abK> bo ailequato to the wants of those fixr whose use it 
i« intvndoil. Aware, howerer, of the sererity of the ordeal 
thnnigh which his labours must pass, he can only say that^ 
should any of his obserrations be erroneously erprossed, he 
will gratefully recoivo suggestions which may be made for 
iniprovoments or ivconsideration, in the event of a fotme 
edition being called for, so as to render the work as finae from 
objection as possible, and of that permanent utility which it has 
been liis endeavour to accomplish. 

It remains to state that, in the compilation of this Handbook, 
sonio considcrablo use has been made of Savages DkHUmainfJ^ 
and although it lias boon found necessaiy to alter the language 
to modem usage, still the acknowledgment is necessaiy to be 
made. 

T. F. 

3, DBTOirsHiBB Stbsbt, Qusbn Squabs, 
September 23, 1854. 



* A Dictionary of the Art of Printing. By Wiluaic SAYAes. Ootavo. 
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AppsBimcBSHiF is the most important^tate through which a youth is called 

to pass : it is emphatically the spring season of Ms days — the time when he 

ia sowing the seed, the firuits of which he is to reap in after years. If he spare 

no labonr in the 'culture, he is sure of obtaining an abimdant harvest ;.but if, 

in the culture of the mental soil, he follows the example of a tiller of the earth, 

and carelessly and negligently performs his work, like him he will find the 

ground bringing forth only weeds and briars. Let the young apprentice bear 

in mind, when he commences learning his business, that all hopes of suooees 

in the future are doomed to fade like the morning mist unless he improves 

1 the golden season. Let him bear in mind that he can become master of his 

\ business only by the closest application and the most persevering industry, 

land that unless he does master it, he may bid farewell to all views of ftiture 

{prosperity and success. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ISTBODUOTOBT BBKASKS — BBIEF DBSCBIPTIOIT OF THB MATBBIALS 

i SXPLOTBD DUBIira COMPOSITIOir — THB COlCPOSIira FBAMB — CASBS — 

TTPB8 — 8PACBB AKD QUADBATS — THB ITIOK OF TYPB — THB COMPOSIlTe 

RXCK— «Bmjre bulb — qallby. 

n^TBODUOTOBY BEHABES. 

F attempting the following hints as to the best means of 
acquiring the Art of Composition, the leading branch of the 
Printing busmess, it is hoped the instruction endeavoured to be 
imparted wiU prove of the greatest service to the young appren- 
tioe, and that the subsequent portion of the work will not be 
without its value to the more advanced compositor. Boys 
intended for compositors are usually, in large houses at least, 
taken from the reading closet for that purpose. These have a 
great advantage over boys who are taken, as it were, from school, 
and pfOt at once to learn their boxes or to sort pie, with all the 
inconveniences attendant upon positive ignorance as to the nature 
and purpose of everything which surrounds them. When taken 
from the reading closet they are, of course, familiar with manu- 
scsript as well as reprint copy, with the reader's marks, and many 
other matters which otherwise take time to comprehend. Their 
duties in conveying proofs to and from various parts of the house, 
— their observance of the practice of the art, and many of its 
mysteries, with the names and uses of the various materials 
employed, during a space of perhaps one or two years, — afford 
them an iosight into the rudiments of printings y{\iv^ Sa> ^*l 
the highest importance, and render them at once cotq?^%^\:)^ ^^ 
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proceed in learning the art of composition. On the other hand, 
boys who are suddenly taken into the printing office are often 
totally unacquainted with the numerous terms of art there made 
use of, or the names and uses of the materials employed ; added 
to which, they are unaccustomed to manuscript copy and its 
attendant peculiarities, and thus labour under many disadvan- 
tages. In either instance, however, a guide is more or less 
required, and such is intended to be supplied by these ^ages. 

DESCBIPTION OF THE MATEBIALS IN USE. 

Before entering upon instructions as to composition, it seems 
requisite to give a brief description of the materials in use. 

The youth intended for a compositor is placed against a 
" Frame," on which are placed " Cases" containing the types or 
letters which he will have to compose, that is, to pick up singly 
and arrange side by side in a composing-stick, which he will be 
required to hold in a particular position in his left hand. These 
letters, when properly arranged, will form words by having spaces 
placed -at intervals ; the words will gradually become lines, sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and pages. 

THE OOMFOSINa 7BAME. 

This frame is made so as to hold the cases at a proper and 
convenient height of the body : the iBront, on which the lower case 
rests, is at about the same inclination as a common writing-desk. 
The back is so contrived as to throw the upper case into such a 
position that the letters which it contains are more immediately 
within view, and consequently more convenient to the hand of 
the compositor. 

Atthis frame, andfrom these cases, theyoung compositor wiU have 
to learn his boxes, that is, the respective cells or divisions appro- 
priated to the letters of the alphabet, and their relative positions. 

CASES. 

The cases, containing the types, are of two kinds, and are 
generally spoken of as "a pair of cases." Each pair comprises 
an upper and a lower case, which will now be more particularly 
described. 

Other kinds of cases are also in use in every printing office ; 
but their description will be reserved for another page. 

The wpper case is divided into ninety-eight cells or divisions, 
for the purpose of keeping the various letters of the alphabet 
separate and free from mixture. The letters contained in this 
ca&Q are known by the names of "full capitals" and "small 
capitals." These occupy, with their respective diphthongs, fifty- 
six ceUs ; the remainder contain the " figures," " fractions," 
"accented voweh" " metal rules," " braces," " references," and 
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oocasionaUy other sorts, according to the nature of the work done 
in the house. 

The lower cctae, or that nearest to the compositor, contains 
what are always termed " lower-case sorts," or the small letters 
of the alphabet. In addition there are diphthongs, double and 
treble letters, points or stops, spaces for separating words, quadrats 
for the ends of hnes, &c. This case contains fifty-three divisions ; 
and, as some of them are much larger than others, it must be 
^>lained that this irr^idaritj in size is with a view to their 
containing a larger or smaller proportion of letters. The division 
which contains the letter e is the lai^est, in consequence of that 
character being more frequently in use than any other in the 
English language ; for the letters acdhimnorstu, and 
two others for spaces and quadrats, they are one-third smaller ; 
those forbfglpvwy and rour others are only half the size of the 
last-mentioned ; while the remainder are again reduced one-half, 
the letters which they contain being considerably less in request. 
In this lower case no alphabetical arrangement of the letters is 
preserved, those most fi^uently used being placed nearest the 
centre of the case for the convenience of the compositor. 

TYPES. 

The types in these cases are the various letters of the alphabet, 
one letter of which is represented at one end of each small piece 
of metal ; all are cast to an exact height, whether large or small 
in size, so that when they are placed in the composing-stick, and 
afterwards conveyed to the press in a " form," they give a uniform 
impression upon the paper on which* they are printed. 

ODhere are many sizes of type as well as many descriptions of 
the same size, but these will be more particularly alluded to in 
another part of this work ; at this stage it is too early to burden 
the mind or memory with their various denominations. It must 
only be observed further, that as every different fount has its own 
particular name, and in some instances the difference in size is 
almost imperceptible, each should be carefully kept free from 
mixture with omers. 

SPACES AND QT7ADBATS. 

It seems requisite here to give a brief description of what are 
termed '* spaces," so that the young artist at case may be well 
acquainted with their names, character, and the uses to which 
they are applied. 

There are four sorts of spaces to every fount or size of letter, 
namely, thick, middling, thin, and hair spaces. 

The thick space is what is termed the " composing space," one 
of which is picked up and placed after the last letter of ew^r^ 
word, exceptmg where any word is com^leXj^ «X. \)Qa «b^^ ^"^ ^ 
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line. No spaces are ever placed in such a situation, or at the 
beginning of lines. Three of these thick spaces are exactly equal 
to an em quadrat. 

It is not required in composition to place the nick of spaces out- 
ward, as in the instance of letters, because, being shorter than 
the type, they never appear in print, and represent no character. 

The middlinff space is much used, either for extending the 
spacing of the words where it is desirable to avoid divisions, by 
placing one with every thick space in the line so as to " drive 
out," or for reducing the spacing by changing the thick for a 
middling in order to " get in." Sometimes two middling spaces 
are used instead of a thick and middling ; and as four of these 
are precisely equal to an em quadrat, it will be imderstood how 
they reduce the spacing accordingly. 

The thin space is also used for extending the spacing of a line 
by using one with each thick space ; or, by using two, instead of 
a thick and middling, or thick and thin, the spacing is reduced 
according to circumstances. Thin spaces are often used singly 
throughout a line so as to get in, or they may be used partially 
in a une with very good effect, if proper discretion is used in 
placing them. There are always five thin spaces to the square of 
an em quadrat. 

A thm space should ahoays be placed after inverted commas, 
when they precede an extract ; hefore a note of interrogation, admi- 
ration, semicolon, or colon. This should be borne in mind bv the 
young compositor, and its remembrance will save much trouble. 

The hakr space is used for justifying lines and assisting to 
space unifonnly. They sholdd not, however, be too fireely used 
during composition, otherwise they will become scarce at the 
moment they are really of the greatest service, that is, during 
correction. A hair space may properly be used in place of the 
thin space hefore the interrogation, admiration, semicolon, and 
colon, wherever the general spacing of a line requires to be 
reduced, but the thin space should always be used in those situa- 
tions during composition. ^ hair space should always be placed 
after a semicolon, colon, admiration, interrogation, or any ascend- 
ing letter, when it is followed by apostrophes. The hair space 
has no regular number to an em quadrat, some being cast much 
thinned t&m others. 

Nick of Typel\ — ^The young compositor must now observe 
that every type has a small nick or hollow on one of its sides — 
sometimes two, three, or four. Whether there is one or more, 
the nick indicates the position of the type or letter, as it is 
invariably placed by the founder on that side which must always 
be placed outwards in the composing-stick ; any neglect of this 
apparently trifling matter wiU cause each wrongly-placed letter to 
app^r iipaide down when printed. 
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Simple as this nick may appear, its utility will soon be seen : 
it is a useful contriyance for saying time and labour, as also a 
means of indicating the difference in types of the same size which 
happen to get mixed, or to ayoid their being so. 

The Composing-stick,'] — ^This is a small iron or brass franie, 
one portion of which is moyable, so that it may be adjusted to 
any required width of lines, and retained in its situation by means 
of a screw. It is made perfectly accurate, in order that the lines 
may be of equal length, and it must be understood that, when 
once fixed or " made up" to what is called a proper measure, it 
must by no means be altered so long as it is required for the 
same work. 

Wheneyer the stick requires alteration, it will be better for the 
apprentice to request some one of the compositors to do it for 
mm until he can effect the object himself. The screw must 
always be turned with a proper turn-screw, and no composing^ 
tUcJc must ever be used for that purpose, 

SetOng-Hule,'] — ^A " setting-nde" is now required. This is a 
thin slip of polished brass or steel of the exact height of the 
types, with a small knib or projection at one comer by which to 
raise it from its position as each line is completed. This setting- 
mle causes the letters to slide freely, as they are placed one by 
one in the stick, to their proper situation. 

Qreat care must be taken to keep the composing-rule straight ; 
it must never be used as a turn-screw or for any other purpose 
than the one for which it is intended. It is impossible to compose 
with a bent or crooked rule, and as those made of brass are liable 
to become bent, they require carefully preserving from injury. 
Steel rules are slarongly recommended as most seryiceable; and as 
they can be obtained at a trifling cost, eyery youth will &id it to 
his advantage to procure a few of the most useful sizes occasion- 
ally as he may require them, and by preserving them in a small 
box he will always have them ready for immediate use. 
■ It is a prevailmg practice, even with compositors of advanced 
years, if not provided with a setting-rule of the measure required, 
to cot down one of a longer size, without in the least considering 
that by thus destroying any particular rule they subject them- 
fldves to the same process of destroying another to supply an 
after requirement ; added to this, it shows great negligence in 
any compositor omitting to provide himself with the few articles 
he requires. 

The Q-aUey.'] — ^This is a very simple but indispensable article 
in every printing office : it is merely a thin piece of mahogany, 
with a frame on two of its sides, and on which the types are 
placed when they are liberated from the composing-stick. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LBABiriira thb boxes— uiktdino his p's akd q's — plan of a PAIB OB 

CASBS — HOW TO PICK UP TYPB — FIB8X EFFORTS AT COMPOSIHG : WITH 
PABTICULAB IN8TBUCTI0NS AS TO A PABAOBAPH — THB SAME AS TO 
POBTBY — SPACnrO — JUSTIFICATIOK — BHPTXIKG THB STICK. 

LEABNINa THE BOXES. 

HAYiKa described the Frame, Cases, and Types, as they are 
each respectively brought under the immediate notice of the 
young compositor, he must now be initiated into the "mysteries" 
of the art. 

If he has not already become intimate with the boxes, from a 
previous acquaintance with them during his conveyance of proofe 
to and fro, he will now be furnished with a plan or scheme of 
the cases, showing the position of the types placed therein, or he 
may ascertain this by reference to the annexed scheme of cases. 

In the absence of a scheme of cases, a single letter belonging 
to each division may be placed at one comer with its hce upwaids, 
as a guide to their respective situations. 

Commencing with the box appropriated to the letter a, and 
bearing in mind the situation of the division from which he 
obtained it, he carefidly examines its iace and returns it thereto ; 
he now looks for the letter b in like manner, and so proceeds 
letter by letter through the entire alphabet, remembering that 
every letter must be deposited in its proper box, to prevent the 
possibility of error. 

After this, he proceeds in the same maimer with the points or 
stops, the double and treble letters, spaces and quadrats, gradually 
acquaintinghimself with their relative situations, appearance, and 
uses, by lifting and examining them. 

A little practice will soon render the situation of every type so 
familiar that he will require the scheme no longer, or only occa- 
sionally, to refresh his memory. 

The upper case may now be attempted, but from the nearly 
consecutive order of the letters, this wiU be comparatively easy, 
the only disarrangement being tlie letters J and U. jThe relative 
positions of small capitals, fi^ires, and other characters, must all 
be ascertained, though as many of them are only occasionally used, 
it will not be necessary to do more than give them an examination 
at intervals : the alphabets, points, &c. must be carefully learned. 

muTDisa HIS p's Aim Q*S, 

The youth is now instructed that, while learning his boxes, he 

must accustom himself to pick up each type in such a manner 

^liat the end heaxing the face shall be uppermost, and the nick on 



the Bide held furtheat from liiin. Sy csrefullj adopting tliis plan, 
Mcb letter go examined irill be upside dovm ; but, aa that will bo 
nearlj be the wn; in which they are liiled for compOBition, a 
littie practioe will enable him r^dily to distinguiBh the b from 
the q, the d from the p, the n &om the u, and the 6 from the 9. 
If they an held with the nick BometimeB one way and sometim^e 
the other, the diatinction will be more difficult to fix in tlie 



d d, D n, 6 61 when reversed, and remembering that none 11 
ertr be used for the other bj tiuniiig the nick of the type tn me 
oontnuj direction, the next operation in the art will be that of 
Componng. 
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It must be understood that this plan of cases is not in general 
use ; there is, in fact, no plan in existence, — even in the same 
office a dozen different methods of laying type in cases may be 
found, while every distinct office has some vanation. The appren- 
tice must therefore not take this plan as a strict guide, unless he 
finds it to correspond precisely. He must carefully note any 
difference, and replace hu types accordingly. 

HOW TO PICK TIP TYPE. 

On making the first essay in arranging or composing types, 
our yoimg tyro must imderstand that there are only two 
positions in which each type can be placed, so as to secure a 
proper arrangement : that end of the type which bears the 
fece must be placed upwards, and that side which bears what 
is called the nick must be placed outwards in the composing- 
stick. This is vejp^easily effected by glancing the eye at the 
type which is intended to be picked up before it is touched by 
the finger aad thumb of the right hand ; this done, the letter 
is lifted lightly, and while placing it in the extreme comer of 
ihe stick, under the thumb of the left hand, the eye is directed 
to the division containing the types from which the second letter 
is to be selected, which is also lilted, placed, and steadily retained 
by the side of its fellow. Thus the apprentice proceeds, letter 
by letter, to fix his eye upon and ascertain the position of every 
selected type before lifting it, so that no time may be lost by 
having to turn it in his fingers at the instant he ought to be 
placing it in the stick. This is a most important consideration : 
it is fEU* better to lose time by getting even slowly into the proper 
method on the first essay, than to faU into the bad habit of twmvng 
the t^e as before named on the edge of the setting-rule, or con- 
tractmg imperceptibly any false movements, which, once attained, 
cannot be easily broken off. 

PIEST EPPOBTS AT COMPOSING. 

Placing himself before the pair of cases which have been 
described, and with his composing-stick and rule in his left hand, 
our young apprentice is ready to commence composition. Let it 
be supposed he has already placed before him, on the least used 
portion of the upper case, the copy which he is about to set up 
ot compose, and that the following is a £a>c-simile : — 

FBnmirG AifD Biin)nro. — ^Wlien the Americaos sent Dr. Franklm, a 
printer, as Minister to France, the Court of Versailles sent M. Girard, a book- 
binder, and a man of talent, as Minister to the Congress. " Wdl," said 
I^. Franklin, " I'll wrv^ the independence of America, and M. Girard will 
limd it." 

He first takes up an em quadrat, which he places in the comer 
(^ the composing-stick, under his left thumb ; this causes what 
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is termed '* an indention," or throwing the first line inwards — 
the quadrat not appearing in print. He then takes in with his 
eye tiie first three words, and selects the proper letters from their 
lespectiye divisions in the upper case, placing an en quadrat 
between each word on account of their being small capitals : a 
full point and em rule now complete what is called a " side- 
head. ' After this, he again takes in with a glance of the eye the 
next six words, which he endeavours to keep in recollection with- 
out looking again to the copy : these he composes, using the 
requisite spaces, capitals, and points, as in copy ; when these are 
composed, he again reSen to his copy for as many words as he 
can conyeniently bear in his mind (say six or eight words, but 
generally closing at a point or pause), and so proceeds line by 
line to the end of the paragraph. 

At the end of the second line it will be perceived the word 
"bookbinder" could not be inserted; a hyphen has therefore 
been used at the first syllable to divide it, the remainder of the 
word being carried over to the commencement of the next line. 

At the word " Well," in the third line, commencing an expres- 
sion of Dr. Franklin's, it must be observed there are two commas ; 
these are turned upside down, with the nick downward or toward 
the setting-rule, instead of outwards ; after these commas a thin 
space, to be followed by the letter W. Let it be remembered 
that whenever turned commas are in the cdpy, a thin space must 
always be placed after them and before the next letter. [See p. 6.] 

After the word " Well," a comma is placed in its right posi- 
tion, followed by two apostrophes also in their right position — 
with the nick outwards. The same process is repeated at " I'll" 
and ''it," with this difference, that one apostrophe is placed after 
the I as a contraction of the words " I wm ;" but the apostrophes 
dofldng Dr. Franklin's remark are placed after the last word. 

At the word prints in the fourth line, it will be noticed that 
the letters are of a different appearance or inclination, that is, 
they lean to the right hand. All such letters are called italic, 
and deposited in separate cases, perhaps in another part of the 
room. If the type he has been using is called " Nonpareil," he 
must inquire where he shall find the Nonpareil Italic cases — that 
is, ^ italic" of the same size as the " roman" from which he has 
been composing, and from these he will compose the words prvni 
and hind. 

In the foregoing specimen of the paragraph, it will be seen that 
the lines are precisely equal in length. This is effected by placing 
the, letters close up to the inside of the composing-stick at the 
beginning and end of each line, and changing or adding spaces 
between the respective words so as to get in or drive out ; this 
process makes the lines regular as to length. The first lixsA 
eommsQces as a paragraph, and haa thsxeioTe «ii \x\!6£SD^QSscu 
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The last line, being finished, ends short, and is filled up with 
quadrats. 

Here are a few specimens of poetry on which our young artist 
may exercise his abilities, and study the different modes in which 
they require to.be composed. 

Id. the composition of poetry, every word must be uniformhf 
spaced toith a thick space only : there must be no thin or middling 
spaces used wherever there are quadrats at the beginning or end 
01 the Hnes : any in&ingement oi this rule is termed bad spacing. 

The following six lines are composed with mixed spaces, so as 
to contrast the bad appearance between the words for want of a 
uniform division or separation, some of them being too vnde apart, 
while others are too close together : — 

Franklin, who struck with awe his country's foes. 
And great before a venal senate rose : — 
Artiste, who in your humbler stations stand. 
Earning your bread by Labour's active haiad. 
He left the lesson to your useful class ; 
Unheeded shall the great example pass ? 

TYPES. 

Click— click— click, 
Go the types in the " stick," 
They ^lide in together with ominous sound, 
Ajs swiftly the hand that collects them goes round, 
And arrfuoges them ilnn in the " stick." 
Cfick — dick — click. 

MEBBY MAY THE PRESS MOVE ON. 

For countless ages man was doom'd 

To grope in endless night ; 
At last the Sun of Knomedge rose^- 

God said—" Let there be Bght 1 " 
The Press ! the Press ! the brilliant Press I 

Though faint at first its ray. 
It yet shaU shed o'er all the earth. 

One universal day 1 

The Fr^ss 1 'tis Freedom's myriad voice, re-echoed 

loud and long, 
The poet's world-wide utterance of high and hopeM 

song; 
A trump that blows the barriers down where fear 

and falsehood lie, 
A lever lifting yearning hearts stiU nearer to the 

sky. 

The first line of the second of the above specimens is the " head 
line," which is composed in capital letters from the upper case, 
and placed in the centre by simply putting quadrats having the 
Bame number of ems on each side, and justifying it sufficiently 
tight with spaces. 
. The neii line is thrown in, or indented, by placing two three- 
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em quadrats at the beginning of the line ; the second and the 
fifth hnes have a two-em qua&it at the beginning of each ; and 
the sixth line is made uniform with the first by two three-em 
quadrats. The points and metal rules must be strictly followed 
as shown in the copy. 

The fourth line, being a long one, has been required to be spaced 
with middling spaces, in order to get it complete within the 
measure, whim is supposed to be 12 pica ems. 

The third specimen is a verse of shorter lines, which must be 
placed in the centre of the measure by first composing that which 
appears the longest line, placing it in the centre — shaving only 
equal ems at the beginning, and setting up the others accordingly. 

The fourth specimen is a verse of very long hnes, each of which 
" turns over," or forms a second line : this, when completed, is 
filled up with quadrats, and a new line commenced : each of these 
is uniformly spaced moderately wide or close, according to cir- 
cumstances, or as the syllables happen to fall at the end of the 
lines : divisions of short syllables of two lettei^ must be avoided. 

These specimens, it is hoped, will give the young artist a proper 
idea of the nature of his business, and from which he may date 
his entering on life as a compositor. He has before him instruc- 
tions which have never fiedlen to the lot of any youth, and if he 
only determines upon paying attention to them, he will find his 
own abihties increase with every line which he composes. 

SPACING. 

" Spacing" is the adjustment of the distance between the words 
in a line, so that there shall not be any glaring disproportion : 
also extending a word or line of capitals by putting spaces between 
the letters, as in title-pages, jobs, &c. 

The young compositor must pay great attention to his spacing 
if he intends to become a good workman. It is as easy to space 
well as ill, and far more satisfactory. To space well is nothing 
more itian. keeping the spaces of a uniform description through 
each separate fine, and taking care that each line shall correspond 
in its spacing with the others. Bad spacing is when any part of 
a line is widely spaced and the other part thin or closely spaced ; 
or, where one line is double thick spaced and the one before or 
after is thin spaced, or the contrary. It is often asserted that 
particular or good spacing is not required in newspaper work; but 
as the process involves scarcely any more trouble, it only requires 
a determination to space well, whether on book or newswork, and 
there wiU be no difficulty in the matter. [See Book II.] 

JTSTIPICATION. 

It is strictly necessary in this place to state the meaning of this 
word. Justification, then, is the art of &^a/cm% o\>X.\isx<^ \a ^s^<^ 
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a nicety, bj the application of the required spaces, that each line 
in ereiy successive stickful composed shall be of the same degree 
of tightness. It is called " bad justification" when one line is 
80 loose that a space of any kind may be inserted, or another 
line so tight that it can scarcely be taken from the stick. This 
description of work is at all times to be avoided ; wherever it 
occurs it indicates great carelessness. Whatever is worth doing 
at all is worth doing welL To justify nicely is nothing Aiore 
than changing such spaces as may be necessary to allow the last 
letter in every line to be forced down to the bottom of the stick 
by a gentle pressure of the thumb, which is generally used for 
that purpose. [See Book II.] 

EMPTYING THE STICK. 

The art of emptying a stick is an operation which requires 
much care and sloll, and can only be properly attained by obser- 
vation and practice. The slightest disarrangement of a single 
letter may possibly, cause the whole mass to fall into " pie," and 
a thousand types, the laboTu* of an hour, mav be in an instant 
thrown into a heap of confusion, — a source of mortification that 
can be imagined or felt, but not described. 
• The safest plan is, for a youth to empty three, four, or six 
lines, at most, until he has become somewhat accustomed to the 
method ; he can then safely but gradually increase the number 
until he feels competent to empty an entire stickful. By this 
mode, after proper time, care, ana observation, he will be enabled 
to empty for himself, without causing trouble to others. 

To empty the stick when filled, place it in a convenient inclined 
position over the q and comma boxes, with the setting rule in 
rront of the last line ; then, standing with the right side of the 
body next the j&ame, grasp the type only with the fingers of each 
hand at the ends and firont of the Hnes, and the thumbs on the 
outer portion of the first line in the stick, carefully but firmly lift 
them out and place them in one mass on the " galley," which has 
been previously put close at hand on or near the frame. 



CHAPTER III. 

coBBxcTiira — sistsibutiko cobebctions — LATnra-up lbttbb — 

DISTBIBUTUrG — MAKING MBASUBB — TAKING COPY. 
COEBECTINa. 

Whew the young compositor ia called upon to correct his proof, 

be must proceed in the operation with considerable care, not only 

so as to avoid injuring the type, but also to avoid makmg errors 
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where none exist, by changing letten in the wrong word, trans- 
posing words or lines, or by other acts of inadyertency to which- 
all are liable without proper attention. 

If the matter to be corrected is *'in chase," the corrections 
required must be set up in the composing-stick in the order 
in which they appear in the proof ; sometimes they are placed 
between the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, then, with 
a sharp bodkin in the right, the line in which the first 
correction appears is dexterously lifted about one-third of its 
height with that and the second finger of the left hand. If the 
letter to be changed is of the same thickness as the one inserted,* 
the line may be dropped iu its place ; if however either is thicker 
or thinner, one or more of the spaces of the line must be altered, 
or others added to compensate tor the difierence. The alteration 
of spaces is considerably facilitated by the line being raised as 
before mentioned, inasmuch as a clear yiew may rapimy be giyen 
along the line so as to determine where to add or reduce. 

Tne corrections are attended to iil the order in which they 
appear in the proof; the wrong letters are put aside, and 
uose supplying their places are &ken singly &om the left hand 
as required. 

A J)ouble.'] — ^This term is applied when a word, line, sentence, 
or any portion of the copy has been composed twice : a double 
18 generally caused by the compositor's eye reverting back to a 
previous line containmg the same word he last composed, instead 
of continuing &om that which completed his former take. 

Where a double has been made, it will be requisite to lift the 
lines containing it, together with two or three lines before and 
after, according to circumstances, from the page or galley where 
it occurs, placing them — the last line first — ^hne by line on a long 
galley ; then, beginning with the first line of the matter lifted, a 
word must either be carried over or got in by increasing or 
reducing the spaces, and so through each line, omitting the 
extraneous words at the proper place, and joining up the proper 
matter, and continuing the process of increasing or diminishing 
the spaces until the error is completely rectified, and the matter 
reads on consecutively. In doing this, care must be taken not to 
•* make even" too suddenly by introducing too much, or lessening 
the spacing between the words in order to save the overrunning 
of another line or two, giving a very unsightly appearance where 
such irregular spacing occurs. In bookwork it is not tolerated 
where any attention to good efiect is studied. 

Many compositors place the lifted lines on a galley the reverse 
of the usual way, and witjiout separating them ; then, by a peculiar 
movement of the wrist, the words detached are placed in tne com- 
poedne-stick in succession as required, the spacing being attended 
to as before mentioned. 
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An Out.'] — ^If " an out" has to be got in, it may perhaps be 
effected without (^fficulty, when the omitted portion mi^es about a 
line. If it only makes a part of a line, the lines before or after 
the ** out" will require to be taken from the page, according as 
such lines may be closely or widely spaced. The words omitted 
are then inseiited in their proper place, gradually increasing the 
spaces of the line, according to circumstances, until the last joins 
up to the matter in a proper manner. 

The insertion or omission of a single word in a proof is often 
a source of great annoyance and trouble, and perhaps the cause 
of overrunning and re-justifying hatf-a-dozen or more lines, 
destroying what might have been good spacing, and giving it the 
appearance of crowded matter, or so full of pigeon-holes as to be 
discreditable to all good work. 

In overrunning for the purpose of getting in or driving over 
words, whether in first, autliors', or press proofs, the compositor 
should careMly avoid the bad appearance of a closely-spaced 
line inmiediately before a* widely-spaced one, whwe by dnving 
over a short word he can equalize the spacing more properly ; 
or, that of a widely-spaced line immediately before a closely- 
spaced one, where he can take in a similar word. 

Correcting on G^alleys.'] — ^If the matter to be corrected is on a 
gaUey, it is most probable the youth will be directed to place it 
on his frame for the purpose ; if^ however, it is usual to place it 
on the stone (a practice in some offices), he must do so : in either 
instance the sidestick must be only sufficiently loosened to allow 
of the letters being easily changed. The process of correcting is 
then the same as if the matter were in chase. 

DISTEIBUTINa COEEECTIONS. 

Small Capitals a/nd Italics^] — ^It will always be an advantage 
to the compositor, when small capitals or italic letters are marked 
out in the proof as occurring in common lower-case words, to 
place them at once in their proper divisions, to prevent a possibility 
of the same letters getting again into the wrong case when the 
corrections are distributed. 

As to Battered Letters."] — ^Every battered letter which is 
marked in a proof should invariably be broken on the instant. 
This may easily be done by placing them betwixt the two first 
fingers and thumb ; the process naturally avoids the necessity 
of an examination while distributing the corrections, and it also 
prevents their being replaced in the cases, and, consequently, of 
giving further trouble. 

LATING-TJP LETTEB. 

This process precedes distribution. In " laying-up," the type 
must be well wetted and opened, in order to wash off all the du*t 
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and impurities which may have accumulated during the process 
of printing, as also the lye, which is rarely rinsed off sufficiently 
by the pressmen. 

In laying-up, if the type is in chase, which is generally the case 
as regards bookwork, a clean letter-board is required. The form 
is laid thereon, at the sink, and unlocked all round, leaving the 
quoins slightly loose. If the letter is not sufficiently clean on 
its fiEkce, it should be rubbed over vrith the lye-brush, in order to 
free it &om any unpleasant adherence of ink which may have 
been neglected by the pressmen. Water is now plentifully thrown 
on the type, which is opened more freely by loosening the quoins 
as required, and the matter moved to and fro by using the ends 
of the fingers of each hand, and supplying fresn water at short 
intervals. A trifling attention to the state of the type, and leaving 
it to soak a few minutes if very dirty, or if it has been standing 
long in chase, will be found greatly to facilitate the operation of 
cleansing it, and render it far more pleasant for distribution. 

The same remarks wiU apply to laying-up in galleys. 

The laying-up of letter has a twofold efiect, namely, cleaning it 
from dirt, and rendering it so cohesive as to make the operation 
capable of being performed with greater facility. 

When type has not been well rinsed on previous occasions, or 
has been much used, or has been standing a long time, all the 
evUs arising from dirty and sticky letter are experienced. The 
fingers lose the power of dropping the types into the boxes, or 
they become sore from the constant efforts to eliect a separation. 
A temporary remedy is sometimes experienced by using a small 
piece of alum, on which the fingers and thumb are rubbed occa- 
sionally; but while this may in some measure avoid present incon- 
venience, it is not so effi}ctive as the well laying-up and rinsing of 
letter. 

DISTEIBUTING. 

Although it is not considered advisable to put a young beginner 
to distribution until he is perfectly acquainted with the boxes or 
proper situation of the characters, yet it is deemed necessary to 
give some printed instructions for his guidance in tliis branch 
of the art, and on attention to which much of his success as a 
good compositor depends. 

" Distributuig," as it is termed in printing-office language, is 
the art of conveying to, or replacing types in, their respective 
boxes or divisions in the cases, in order to their being ready for 
composition on the next occasion. 

In taking up type for the purpose of distribution, the composing 
rule is most proper for the purpose. Leads must not bo used, 
not only because they are too narrow to hold the t^\|<i^\i\i^.\tfi^- 
cause they are certain to break, and eo caMae ^^'a, "S^x^a.^ to^s3«» '«ac» 
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also improper, as the face becomes injxired by passing along the 
surface from which the type is taken. 

The setting-rule, then, is placed against the matter to be lifted, 
which we will suppose to be taken fix)m the head of the page, 
which is toward the compositor ; then, placing the ball of each 
thimib close to the rule, and securing the ends of the lines by 
slightly pressing the middle finger of each hand, bent, the tips of 
the forefingers are appHed to the face of the type j selecting a 
line at which to separate from the remainder the quantity to be 
lifted, the matter is gently drawn away by introducing the fore- 
fingers in front of the line named, keeping, by compression, the 
whole mass compact. This forms what is termed a handfril, and 
which, by a dexterous move, is lifted from the board, so that the 
lines become horizontal in their position, and rest on the setting- 
rule ; by another move he places one end of the rule on the 
ball of the thumb of the left hand, and pressing the other 
end with his middle finger, steadies the whole with his fore- 
finger. The right hand is now at Hberty, with the finger and 
thumb of which he takes as many letters from the end of the 
uppermost line as can be conveniently held, and drops them 
separately into their respective boxes, procuring another supply 
of letters as each is completed. A very few letters at first are 
suggested as the safest mode of commencement ; in a very short 
time the number may be increased at convenience. It is best 
not to divide words, but to take them complete, with the space. 

Matter for distribution is often taken from the foot of a page 
or the bottom of a galley. There is no particular rule in this 
respect — habit and convenience more frequently being the guide. 
In this case the setting-rule is generally inserted between the 
lines at the quantity to be lifted — first making a slight opening 
for the purpose by pressure of the middle fingers, as before named, 
at the ends of the lines, the forefingers being over the last line. 
The matter is then moved away, and lifted as before stated. 

The matter in the left hand should be held in a slightly inclining 
position, so that the face of the type may the more readily come 
under the eye. This is essential, as by practice the distributor 
win become sufficiently acquainted with the shape of the type 
to know the words he takes up by a cursory view at the beard 
while lifting. If the words raised from the line have to be read 
off, it will be found to occupy much time, while an equal portion 
is gained by the method alluded to. 

To avoid the chance of pie from the matter falling out of the 
left hand, or of tiring the wrist, it will be the safest and best 
plan to take up very few — say half-a-dozen lines only at a time — 
on the fij*st outset. 

Sorting Spaces.'] — ^During distribution, some care is necessary 
in properly separating the spaces. On this point many com- 
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]k>8itor8, to whom no distinctioii of spaces is known, will contend 
strongly for a general mixture ; others, that the thick and mid- 
dling spaces should be distributed in the same box ; some, the 
middling and thin ; others, the thin and hair ; while others, again, 
will be equally tenacious for their proper sorting. 

In every lower case there are three boxes appropriated to 
spaces ; the mixture of thin and middling is generally not pro- 
ductiye of any inconvenience ; but, the thick space being the 
proper composing space, a mixture of other sorts in that box 
should be avoided, and the advantage of attending to this will be 
of importance to every compositor desirous of producing good 
work in his spacing. 

This latter plan certainly appears most reasonable, and the 
safest and best to be recommended. It must naturally produce 
more uniformity in the process of spacing, without the loss of time 
which is necessarily incurred in feeling the spaces as they are 
lifted, oj in doubling them on justifying the line ; and where 
verse is being composed, a general mixture is certainly produc- 
tive of bad spacing. 

As respects the hair spaces, these are only rarely used during 
composition, therefore they are entitled to a distinct place of 
deposit, so that they mav be found when really wanted, that 
is, during corrections. If they are indiscriminately mixed with 
thick and thin spaces, it is more than probable there will be 
none in readiness in their proper box ; and as every compositor 
can testify to the value of half-a-dozen hair spaces at particular 
periods 01 his employment, their complete separation is absolutely 
necessary, and prevents the necessity for expressions of surprise 
at the type-founders sending them in so " short." 

Chneral Hints.'] — In distributing, it is recommended not to 
be impatient to acquire a quick method at first. Expedition wiU 
follow £rom practice, and though a Httle time may be lost in. 
proceeding slowly and correctly, the advantages of clean distri- 
bution will be found in the subsequent composition ; for not only is 
time thereby saved at the stone, but a respectable name is acquired, 
which is of great importance in after life. A yoimg beginner cannot 
too strongly impress upon his mind the weU-known adage — 

" Wisely and alow ; they stumble that rtin fast." 

Extreme velocity of movement is rarely of that advantage which 
may be supposed to follow. Some compositors distribute with 
inconceivable rapidity for a time, but they can scarcely continue 
at the same rate for a lengthened period without producing 
fittigue, anxiety, false motions, and the consequent deposit of 
wrong letters. The mind has to follow the order of the letters 
in the words, and the eye to select the box into whicVve«j??cv\y^ 
is to be dropped 3 at the same time the fingew %si'^\\i>Mi^>MB^^ \ft 
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separate one letter from another, taking due care that onlj one 
type is dropped at a time ; if, therefore, the movements are 
more rapid than the eye and the mind, errors must necessarily 
be produced. The very nature of the process will prove that 
orderly and systematic movements, without hurry and bustle, 
will produce a greater amount of correct distribution in a given 
period than can possibly be acquired by temporary rapidity, 
where a corresponding loss of time is incurred in correcting. 

In distributing, the letters should not be thrown into the case 
with the fjEUje downwards ; want of care in this respect will batter 
the fSsMje, particularly in the larger descriptions ; neither should a 
case be filled too full, as this only creates pie. 

Distributing Italic.'] — In distributing italic, whethw simple 
words, lines, sentences, or paragraphs, the same care should be 
observed as if roman type were in course of distribution. It 
unfortimately happens that there is a too prevalent disposition to 
distribute italic carelessly, inasmuch as all these cases are common 
property — open to all, but belonging exclusively to no one. This 
IS a selfish mode of proceeding, and its general practice produces 
the unpleasant result of foul and dirty cases, from which it is 
often difficult to set a line without having to change a great 
portion of the letters. It is decidedly to the interest of every 
person to distribute itahc cleanly, and then each one would be 
enabled to compose from them with pleasure. 

Peculiar Sorts.'] — It must be understood that there is a great 
similitude in several letters of the alphabet, which it is necessary 
to be acquainted with, so as to prevent errors which are other- 
wise certain to arise firom want of this knowledge. 

The lower case 1, the figure 1, and the capital I, are, in some 
founts, so nearly ahke that it is easy to mistake one for the other, 
particularly in the distribution of pie. A Uttle attention to these 
characters, then, is requisite, to avoid the inconvenience arising 
therefrom : the 1 is thinner on its fewje than the I or 1, and the 
upper ceriph of the 1 is obUque, and only on one side, while on 
the I it is perfectly horizontal, and on each side. 

The figures 6 and 9 are easily mistaken in distributing, imless 
attention is paid to keeping the nick of each type upwards while 
noticing the face. 

The d and p, the b and q, and the n and u, are all so nearly 
alike when the nick of either is reversed or turned round, that it 
requires some attention to discover the difierence. The best rule 
that can be adopted is, to make a practice of holding every single 
type of pie in the same position as it would be held if taken from 
a handful of distribution, that is, with the nick upwards and the 
face to the eye. By this uniform plan they wiU be easily distin- 
guished, and after error avoided. 
In email capitab^ the c o s T W x z, are so nearly of the same 
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tkppearanoe as their corresponding letters in lower-case type, that 
they are yery frequently deposited in the wrong case. Ghenerally 
speaking, the small capitals are either thicker in body or larger 
in £Gkce, or both, so that a little careful inspection will give the 
correct idea as to which case they belong. 

HAKIKG MEASUBE. 

Leads are generally used for this purpose, but hefore placing 
them in the stick, it should be ascertained that they are precisely 
of the same length by placing their ends between the finger and 
thumb of the right hand. This caution is strictly necessary, as, 
firom the pernicious but prevailing practice of cutting leads, the 
insertion of one too long by only me thickness of a piece of paper 
may cause a considerable amount of trouble. The following is a 
brief glance at some of the consequences : — The matter which is 
composed in a stick wider than the proper measure will cause 
that which is adjacent to stand loosely in the form, whether in 
oolupms or pages, and the mischief may be seriously increased at 
press, inasmuch as all loose matter is constantly disturbed by the 
action of the roller, which Ufts the type and spaces, the latter 
reoeiying the ink, an(f appearing with every printed sheet. 

Where matter which may be composed too wide is afterwards 
ordered to be leaded, the thin letters and points are apt to " ride'* 
ttt the ends of the leads, a circumstance which again causes much 
trouble both in first proofs, revises, and at press, in order to get 
the displaced letters in their right position. 

To make measure correctly, it is onlj necessary, as before 
stated, to procure proper leads of the required length, place them 
in the stick, and then, with the thumb of the left hand, push up the 
slide close to the leads, holding it firmly in that position while it 
is being screwed up vdth the nght hand. 

Sometimes pica ems a«. useS, placed sideways, and are consi- 
dered the most accurate ; but as some picas differ in body from 
the leads in use, it requires care to ascertain their fitness for the 
purpose. Simple as the operation may appear, it is sometimes 
inaccurately pmormed. 

TAKING COPY. 

Every apprentice must accustom himself to take in and retain 
in his mind a convenient sentence, or portion of one, without 
having to recur to it until he has composed the types which form 
those words ; he then proceeds, while placing the last letters of 
such words in his stick, to another quick glance of his copy, 
taking in a supply of fresh words, and thus continuing to supply 
himsdf with copy as he requires it. Although it is best to take 
in as much as possible, yet six or eight words taken with cen^^ksi^ 
Me hx better than perplexing the lomd m\^ -oiQit^ ^(}(\sx^ *^ ^2»s^ 
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oonveniently retain. Practice will, of course, enable him to take 
in more than on his first essay. 

In taking copy with the eye, care is required not to omit any 
letters or words from the latter portion of the previous taking ; 
if this occurs, such omission will be called " an out," and may 
give much trouble in the " proof," as the letters or words forming 
it will require to be inserted. On the other hand, it requires 
equal care not to repeat any of the words already composed, or 
such repetition will be termed " a double," be erased from his 
proof, and possibly cause some considerable loss of time. 



CHAPTER IV. 

VISOXLLAirBOUS HIKTS— POSITION AT CASB — OBSBBVATION — ^IirFBOSITCTIOF 
TO THB OFVICB ^JTD ATTBKTIOK TO DUTIBS. 

MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 

The Position at Case.'] — The standing position at case may appear 
fisitiguing, but habit will soon render it fiimiliar or easy, and 
perseverance in gradually conquering a Httle fatigue will be amply 
repaid by the reflection that it will prevent all the evils of round 
shoulders, obstructed circulation or respiration, and, though last 
not least, habits of idleness. 

The standing position is the only proper mode of working at 
case. There should be no stiffness or restraint, and no bending 
of the body : it must be perfectly upright, the feet placed firmly 
on the floor, the heels nearly closed, and toes turned out to 
form an angle of about 45 degrees. There must be no resting of 
one foot, bent inwards, on the bed or rail of the frame, which is 
the certain forerunner of deformity by producing knock-knees. 
Bound shoulders form a distinguishing mark by which compositors 
are knovm, from the habit of stooping. 

■ The head and body should also be kept perfectly steady. The 
time-losing motions of nodding the head, agitating the body, 
throwing out the arm, ticking the letter against the case or settiii^ 
rule, with other ludicrous movements, must be avoided: they 
£sitigue the mind, exhaust the body, and occupy much time, with- 
out producing one single beneficial result. 

The operations of composing and distributing being performed 
by various motions of the wrist from the elbow-joint alone, there 
is comparatively little occasion to use the upper part of the arm ; 
the elbows are not spread too wide; and when the body is inclined 
to reach a distant box, it should immediately resume an erect 
j30sition. 
The height of a frame should be so adjusted that the com- 
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positor^s right elbow may just clear the firont of the lower case 
ij the a and r boxes, without the smallest elevation of the 
snoulder-joint, — ^his breast opposite the h and e boxes ; while the 
left hand, with the stick, should be held in such a position that it 
may fineely traverse over any part of the case, following the right, 
so as to receive the types at the most convenient time and place. 

Sitting constantly at case is a most pernicious habit, and an 
habitual sitter may properly be called an habitual idler. Sitting 
is a great drawback on the quantity of work which would other- 
wise be performed during a day, and of course one who indulges 
in the habit incurs a loss on the amount of his weekly bill. 
Sitting to work should only be resorted to on particular occa- 
sions, or as a ^hort reHef, as after walking a considerable distance, 
and then a stool, or a piece of wood fastened to a single leg, may 
be conveniently used. 

Observation.^ — An inexperienced youth, on observing the 
manner of 9ome of the best compositors, will probably at first 
conclude that he is looking at a slow workman, but when he is 
better able to form a true judgement, he will find his error, and 
that what he took for slowness is the true principle of expedition. 
He will perceive no •felse motion, which invariably delays pro- 
gress ; the fingers go to one particular letter, take it up, and 
convey it to the line, while the eye is directed to another letter, 
which the fingers take up and convey in the same manner. Thus 
letters accumulate to words, lines, and ptiges. 
. On looking at another workman, there appears bustle and 
expedition : the body and head are in continual motion, and the 
hand is so quick in its movements that the rapidity in arranging 
the types seems quite astonishing. A closer examination wiU 
prove that two or three false movements are made with each type 
lifted, and peculiar flourishes made with the hand and head, 
previous to lifting another ; the dancing and see-sawing, and 
knocking the types in succession against the stick, become quite 
painftd to the eye, and incur a great loss of time not experienced 
by the steady and sure compositor. 

If there is one thing more than any other that tends to make 
a skiHul compositor, it is silence, or abstaining from irrelevant 
talk during the hours of Jabour, and more particularly the opera- 
tion of composing ; for how can the mind be attentive to the copy 
before him if his thoughts are diverted another way ? therefore — 

♦ " The world shut out, thy thoughts call home, 
Imagmation's airy wings repress." 

By attending to this advice, which is here offered to the young 
beginner, he will acquire a steady eve, a quick hand, and a reten- 
tive memory, three things which will lead liim in the way to pro- 
duce a clean proof y the certain test of a good com^o^^^t. 
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It may not be amiss to caution the apprentice against the dis- 
creditable habit of dropping letters on the floor. Every letter 
which fsdls involves, by accumulation, considerable trouble and 
loss ; and, as the carpenter is known by his chips, so is the 
slovenly compositor discovered by the quantity of type scattered 
on the floor on which he has stood. 

INTEODUCTION TO THE OFPIOE. 

The youth who becomes transformed firom the schoolboy to 
commence his career in the capacity to which he is now intro- 
duced, must apply, in this new course of education, all that he 
has been taught. Much of his fixture success or comfort wiQ 
depend on his ability and disposition for business. It is fairly 
supposed that he has received at least the common rudiments of 
education, that he possesses a strong desire for further improve- 
ment, and that he has no prospect lor the fiiture but what may 
arise fiom mdustiy, and the labour of his own hands. 

He may, or he may not, according to circumstances, be initiated 
to the business by having been readmg-boy, or, as is not unusual, 
he may have commenced as errand-boy ; in either situation he 
may be expected to light the fires and sweep the rooms. Should 
this be the fact, let hrm not consider that such occupation conveys 
to the minds of others anything degrading : some of the most 
eminent employers of the past and present day have gone through 
the same process in their turn, naturally becoming more thoroughly 
conversant with numerous little mystenes incident to every depart- 
ment of the profession, which otherwise might escape observation, 
by thus commencing at the very lowest grade in employment. 
It follows, therefore, that the more observant and well-disposed a 
boy may prove himself^ the earUer will he be fitted for a com- 
positor, and he will be very unwise indeed who wiU not improve 
the opportimities which may be afforded him, and so prepare 
himself to his future lot in life — and probably advancement — by 
appreciating the value of the business he is learning, paying every 
attention to the principles of the process on which he is engaged, 
so as to comprehend the manner in which each branch of the art 
acts and is acted upon by the others, and producing the results 
of the details by which lie is surrounded. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

^t Compo0tt0r* 

DISTBIBUTIKG, COMPOSING, SPACING, JUSTIFYING, AND 

CORRECTING. 



Compositors abound 

Who pick np letters with a clicking sound ; 
Words first are formed, then sentences appear. 
And in due oi^der paragraphs are clear ; 
These, when embodied, form the printed page 
Which hancb instruction to a future age. 
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^t Compfosit0t. 

DISTRIBUTING, COMPOSING, SPACING, JUSTIFTING, AND 

CORRECTING. 

CHAPTER I. 

SISTBIBUTIOir, Airs SBHASKS ON THB XTILS ABISIITO VBOU WAKT OV A 
VVIVOnU STSTBK OF LAYINQ TYPB UT OASBS — COPY : ICANUBCBIPT ; 
BBPBIKT — TAXJXQ COPT. 

DISTBIBTJTION. 

EVERY compositor, on entering a new situation, has a pair of 
cases and a supply of letter handed to him for the purpose 
of distribution. 

As compositors are supposed to bo intimate with the process 
of laying-up and distributing, necessarily acquired during appren- 
ticeship, fiirther hints on the subject will b^ unnecessary. A few 
special remarks, however, on the want of tinilbrmity in cfwes, a 
fact which considerably affects the compositor during distribution, 
may not be out of place here. 

Mr. Hansard, who appeared to be aware of the state of cases, 
says in his Typographia, " It would be a means of preserving 
cases clean, were they filled and provided with letter for a now 
xx)mpositor to begin liis work upon, that, by composing first, he 
might acquaint himself with the contents of his boxes, and be 
better prepared for distribution." Mr. Luckombe, in 1770, made 
the same proposition. 

The universally discreditable state of cases is well known, and 
frequently commented upon throughout the trade ; and the nu- 
merous inconveniences which are hourly experienced are of such 
importance, as creating unnecessary impediments to business, 
that it is surprising no other plan has hitherto been suggested 
which should have the effect of avoiding or reducing them, as weU 
88 the expenses which follow. From the apathy displayed, it 
would seem as if the evUs complained of were without remedy, and 
yet nothing could be more simple. This sub^ect^ ho^vi^<«^ ^ssssoaX. 
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be fully entered upon here, but it may be permitted to say that an 
established system of uniformity in caaea would be productive of 
the greatest advantages to employer and employed, and worthy the 
especial consideration of both parties. There is nothing to prevent 
such a plan being carried out with every success, excepting that 
universal indifference to systematic arrangement which is so pre- 
valent in printing establishments. 

Distribution being the first process every compositor has to 
perform, and changes of situation and changes of cases being so 
frequent — in some instances perhaps a single compositor using 
twenty or thirty pairs in the course of a day — ^it wovdd reasonably 
be supposed that employers would adopt means to enforce a 
uniform system of laying letter therein, that every newly-intro- 
duced compositor should be enabled at once to proceed to business 
with that confidence which would not only avoid confusion to 
himself, but much loss of valuable material ; and as these changes 
of position have arisen more from caprice than necessity, and all 
cases are made upon the same principle and for the reception of 
the same characters, there does not appear to be one substantial 
reason why they should continue to vary in disposition or 
arrangement. 

Not only does every house vary more or less firom another, 
but, strangely enough, no single office has any uniform plan 
within itself. In one house the capitals begin at the top of the 
left compartment of an upper case ; in another they commence 
at the third row ; in another at the fourth, carrying the last seven 
sorts over the first seven, or perhaps to the right compartment of 
the case, the figures of course being moved to the right or left, 
or placed under or over the capitals, with occasional variations to 
the lower case, commencing there at the extreme left-hand comer 
or over the i box, but necessarily removing lower case sorts £rom 
that to the upper, and these sorts to the lower case. In other 
houses, again, the capitals commence on the right compartment, 
following the same or similar changes, and displacing the figures, 
small capitals, and back-box sorts in every possible manner, so 
that altogether, of one hundred and fifty-one divisions in a pair 
of cases, barely thirty retain the same characters, i. e. the lower 
case alphabet and a few other sorts. The difficulties of composi- 
tors under such circumstances may easily be imagined; every 
change of situation subjecting them to a partial re-learning of the 
boxes, and an unavoidable deposit of successive layers of wrong 
sorts. But when in the same house the cases are subject to all 
the aforesaid variations, it can scarcely be a matter for surprise 
that a single fraction, a metal rule, an accented letter, or any 
other peculiar sort, should be so difficult to procure, or that 
men on the establishment should consume so large an amount 
of time in the composition of a title-page, circular, &c. These 
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fiK^ts have been introduced- here with the sole view of showing 
compositors how requisite it is to their own interests to avoid 
altermg the position of any sort under the fancied impression 
that it will racihtate composition ; on the contrary, rather let 
them study the advantages to be derived from uniformity, and 
by occasional changes toward one adopted scheme, not only ensure 
mutual convenience, but prevent that liabiHty to pie which ensues 
on the introduction of stiangers, by impressing upon their notice 
the advantages of compliance with the scheme in use. 

Any change, however, to be effective, should be general, and 
not partial : that it more properly falls to the employer to see to 
its being strictly carried out, is granted, but in the absence of 
their interesting themselves in the matter, much is left to the 
compositor. 

COPT — MANUSCEIPT. 

In all printing offices it is common to make use of the expres- 
sion, " Follow your copy," and every compositor is supposed to 
do so. As there is no rule mthout an exception, however, 
this is one which in practice has many, and as tlie phrase is 
sometimes made use of to justify wrong composition, it may be 
well to explain why and where copy cannot be followed. 

This expression, therefore, is to be imderstood principally to 
apply to the avoidance of alterations in the wording of it, or of 
the sentences, paragraphs, &c. — a caution strictly necessary, other- 
wise it would be so tdtered that the reader would rarely be able 
to identify it with the proof. 

Copy is not unfrequently written at different times, and by 
different persons, each varying more or loss in stylo, punctuation, 
and orthography. It is sometimes composed partly of manuscript 
and partly of reprint, or the latter may have been selected 
from various sources, each having a style as to certain typogra^ 
phical peculiarities which are expected to be accommodated and 
made uniform during present composition, under tlie risk of 
alterations in the proof, for which there is no remedy but com- 
pliance. It is, therefore, to the compositor's interest that he fuUy 
understands tlie term, and acts accordingly. 

Copy is not unfi^uently sent in with many errors of omission 
or commission — as words left out, transposed, or doubled. Where 
words are repeated, the compositor may of course safely omit 
them, but he should rarely, it' ever, supply omitted words ; it is 
more advisable to insert a blank of the supposed longtli, than run 
the risk of altering in the proof one which (while it may be right) 
may be wrong, and not convey the meaning of tlie author, — he is 
therefore the party to supply it, and if its place is left blank, he 
cannot foil to see tlie object of its being so. 

Christian names, names of the months, dK^^ ol >i>£v^ ^v:*^^ ^ccv^ 
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many other items, are frequently and in haste written short, but 
it may fairly be taken for granted by the compositor that all these 
are expected to appear in full when given in print, unless there 
are orders to the contrary. To compose such words just as they 
are written, and advance in justification the expression alluded to, 
impHes an indolence of disposition and deficiency of judgement 
which should be carefully avoided. 

An author, in supplying copy, almost invariably avoids giving 
trouble to himself : to him it is a matter of perfect indifference 
who are sufferers from his neglect. This being the fiujt, it becomes 
imperative on the compositor, seeing that he has no control over an 
author's orthography, carefully to avoid loss to himself. If^ there- 
fore, an author in his manuscript spells the words expense, honour, 
fiivour, inquire, moneys, authorize, and many others as here given, 
and incorporates printed extracts where the same words are spelled 
expence, honor, favor, enquire, monies, authorise, &c., the com- 
positor must not adopt both modes of spelling merely because his 
copy so appears, but at once adhere to the plan in use in the 
house where he is employed. 

In some houses it is customary to put the names of vessels, 
books, pubhcations, or Acts of Parliament, &c., in italic j in others, 
the same names or titles appear in roman, or perhaps in roman 
with single or double turned commas. 

Such are the various plans in use in different houses, that extreme 
caution is requisite on the part of the compositor if he would 
avoid falling into needless error. 

COPT — BEPBINT. 

With a view of showing how impossible it is to follow copy, 
and that it is imperative on every compositor to exercise his own 
judgement and to act in accordance with certain plans laid down 
in any house where he may be employed, it may be supposed that 
an Act of Parliament is given out for composition, and that he 
is desired to follow his copy strictly. If he takes this for granted, 
he will necessarily follow all the capitals, itahcs, and many other 
peculiarities incident to these documents, and which are uniformly 
the same in the copies printed by the Queen's printers. 

This following of copy, however, is not intended, but it would 
entail an endless series of explanations on the part of the overseer 
or chcker if either were required to point out in every instance 
what the compositor should attend to and what he should avoid. 

What should be imderstood, therefore, is, that in composition 
the wording and punctuation should be strictly attended to ; but 
with respect to the free use, or otherwise, of capitals and italics, 
he must be guided by the plan in use. It may be that no capitals 
irhatever are used except to proper names of persons and places, 
or that an exception, again, is miade to this rule by placing capital 
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letters to the names of all officers, whether of individuals or com- 
panies, and of public offices or bmldings. 

As regards the use of italic, the original acts invariably employ 
that character for all names of persons and places, days of the 
month and week, and where titles of other acts are quoted. In 
copies, these may sometimes be followed, but they are frequently 
altered and given in roman type ; and in quoting the titles of 
acts, these are occasionally put in italic, while in other instances 
they are composed in roman, with the addition of turned commas 
at tiie commencement and conclusion. 

The numbering of the sections is invariably done with numerals 
or capital letters, followed by a full point and en quadrat ; this 
plan is followed in some houses where copies of the acts are printed, 
while in others, figures, small capital or lower case numerals, are 
sometimes employed, adding, or not, a metal rule, and putting 
the word " section" in fiill, or " sect." or the letter " s." only. 

In the statutes, all dates, numbers, and sums of money are 
uniformly put in words at length, but in the side-notes are placed 
in figures, as occupying less room. In copies, these items are 
sometimes strictly followed, by being placed in words ; but th&y 
are frequently altered to figures, and it is not an uncommon 
oocurrence for first proofs to show them both in figures and 
words! 

Where references are made to other statutes, the year of the 
reign, the name of the sovereign, and nimibers of the chapters 
and sections, are all expressed in words at fuU length : in the 
side-notes space is economised by contracting them as much as 
possible ; as, 48 G. 1, c. 4, or 4 & 5 W. 4, c. 15, s. 3. In the 
aeotion, these would be expressed — " In the forty-eighth year of 
the reign of King George the First, chapter four ;" or, " in the 
firarth and fifth years of the reign of King William the Fourth, 
chapter fiftieen, section three." These are equally subject to similar 
▼aziations, in making copies of the acts convenience being often 
p re fe rred to uniformity or propriety. 

The chapter of a pubHc Act of Parliament is, in the Queen's 
print ers* copies, always given in roman numerals — thus, " CAP. 
i.Vl." In copying these, the number is sometimes put in figures 
fngf^wil of numerals. Acts of a local nature have always the word 
" Cap." in italic lower-case, and the number in lower-case nume- 
rals. This plan should not be altered wherever it occurs, as it 
imj^ies the distinction between pubUc and private acts. 

The title of an Act of Parliament is always composed on the 
same plan in the Queen's office, but in copies they are subject 
to variations. The names of persons and places are invariably 
in italic, except where a title is quoted witliin a title ; in such 
cases these are reversed by being put in roman, as in the following 
copy: — 
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CAP. XLIX. 

An Act to extend the Frovisions of an Act of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 

Years of Her present Majesty, intituled An Act to enable Colonial and 

other Bishope U)peiform certain Episcopal FtmctunUt under Commiaeum 

from Bishops qf En^and amd Irelana. [4th August 1853.] 

The punctuation of Acts of Parliament being peculiar, any 
alteration should be carefully avoided ; no reasonable excuse can 
be offered for the omission or insertion of a single comma, or any 
other point. 

If it is considered that these instructive hints are unnecessary, 
the following specimen may serve to show the liabihty to varia- 
tions in a proo^8heet, and m so simple an item as a date : — 

l5thAugustflS4B.'\ [August 6, 1848.' 

rSth August, 1848.1 [August 6th 1848.' 

[5th August, 1848.] [August 5, 1848.; 

Compositors have many inconveniences to contend against on 
changing their situations to houses where these or other pecu- 
liarities vary considerably from those to which they may have been 
long accustomed. Plain roman may become italic, or small capi- 
tals, while these may again change to roman on the next change 
of situation, thus involving a tax upon the memory which, com- 
bined with the numerous changes to which th^are subject in the 
method of laying cases, are evils requiring alteration. 

In the composition of reprints, whether consisting of entire 
works or only of cancelled pages, improvements may often be 
made. Instructions may here be given to follow copy " line for 
line and page for page :" in such cases there is no alternative but 
. compliance. If, however, the instructions are only generally to 
follow copy, it is possible that some improvement may be effected 
in the spacing or other matters, which will involve no extra 
trouble on the compositor, but rather prove that he has been 
attentive to appearance and good work. Authors' alterations, 
whether additions or deletions, and compositors' outs and doubles, 
frequently injure the appearance of the first edition of a work, 
inasmuch as what may have previously been good spacing becomes 
sacrificed to the necessity of the moment. If, however, the same 
work passes through a second edition, there can be no excuse in 
this respect, and it is only right to improve upon former appear- 
ances, provided there is no impediment to the contrary. These, 
however, are matters depending upon circumstances, and as they 
rest sometimes on the judgement of the overseer, and sometimes 
jon the compositor, no mrther decided rule can be laid down, but 
these hints may be of service if rightly appreciated. 

TAKING COPT. 

In taking copy generally, whether from an overseer or a cUcker, 
it should be an established rule amongst the companions employed 
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on any particular work to settle amongst themselves as to any 
peculiarities which may appear to be requisite. This is essential 
where instructions are not given firom the closet or by the cUcker ; 
and as uniformity in composition will tend in some degree to 
ensure clean proois, it is well worth attention. In any cases of 
doubt the overseer or reader may be consulted, and the whole 
operation need not occupy more than a few minutes. 



CHAPTEE II. 

C01CP08IKQ— SPACIKG — JUSTII'ICATION. 
OOMPOSINa. 

** Composing" is the term apphed to the art of picking up letters ; 
but several other exercises, as well of the mind as of the body, are 
included ; for, during the process, the compositor is engaged in 
reading and spelling, in spacing and justifying his lines, and when 
his composing-stick is full, lifting the matter therefrom and placing 
it on a galley. 

(Composing is certainly the most important branch of the 
profession, and to this all the other branches of the art are 
subservient. 

GThe mere art of picking up letters and arranging them in the 
composing stick, is looked upon by many as constituting the whole 
of the business : they think, if they can succeed in picking them 
up with rapidity, thus alone they become first-rate workmen. 

This is a great mistake : — rapid composition, unless combined 
with accuracy, is of less value Uian slower composition where the 
latter is almost certain to be the result. It is well worth an efibrt 
then, first to endeavour to compose with care, reducing every 
movement to some d^ree of order and method, at the same time 
fixing the mind intently on the copy and its orthographical pecu- 
Harities, so as not only to comprehend it thorouglily, but to 
secure that correctness which, when fairly accomplished, may 
induce an attempt at more expeditious movements. 

** Among compositors, as in all other professions, the race is 
not always gained by him who is apparently the swiftest. Steadi- 
ness, ooolness, and attention are more valuable qualifications than 
eagerness and haste ; and, accordingly, those compositors who at 
first sight appear to be doing the most are oft;en, after all, less 
serviceable to themselves, and, consequently, to their employers, 
tiian those who, with less display, follow the adage of * slow and 
sure.' **—Sir F. B. Head. 

Mr. Savage, in his Dictionary, says truly : — " Though expedi- 
tion is a most desirable qualification in a com^^SXAT^^^^. ^Q)\)l^ N^. 
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is £ur from constituting a workman : and a man who possesses no 
other claim to the title will be found competent to little else than 
setting reprints, in which no judgement is required, and where he 
has only to arrange letter for letter, point for point, and line for 

line This process being merely mechanical, and the mind 

being occupied to a very limited extent, if he omit or double a 
single word, it will be detected at the end of the line ; or if there 
be a double or an out, of lines, either will be discovered on the 
completion of the page." 

A compositor who is anxious to acquire and maintain the 
character of a good workman becomes conscious, in addition to 
expeditious movements, that many other requisites are necessary. 
He therefore reads to obtain information, and carefully examines 
the best specimens of printing for his guidance. In his composi- 
tion he endeavours to be accurate, and to punctuate correctly : he 
is careftil and uniform in his spacing, and justifies his lines to an 
equal tightness. When words are required to be divided he does 
so with care, and so as to present a due regard to appearance. 
The first proofs of such a compositor, if jBrom difficidt or ill- 
written manuscript, are easily distinguishable, and show hiTn to 
have been equal to the task he has been appointed to perform. 
He is therefore enabled to make his corrections in half the time 
required by one of opposite habits, who, enjoying aU the advan- 
tages of reprint copy, nevertheless produces a proof so fuU of 
literals, alterations of words and points, as to render it one mass 
of error, and to prove that he 1ms either not been compet^it to 
the task, or that his mind has not been intent upon his business. 
When employed on rule-work, figure or other matter, the proof 
of a careM compositor shows a degree of neatness, uniformity, 
and precision, which ought to be duly appreciated ; and, in short, 
in all the work which passes through his hands, there appear 
marks of judgement, attention, and skill. 

In the arrangement of matter during making-up he is judi- 
cious, and he makes up his pages carefully, and with that 
watchful attention which is required to give a uniformity of 
appearance to the work when it is completed ; and lastly, in his 
locking up, the careful compositor takes a general survey of the 
form or forms, sees that his furniture is properly placed up to 
every comer without the risk of binding or falling out, that the 
type is pushed up square, and that the sidesticks, footsticks, and 
quoins are each in their proper position before he begins to plane 
down and lock up. 

Sir F. B. Head, in an article in the Quarterhf Memew, entitled 

** The Printer's DevU," says : — " On the attitude of a compositor 

his work principally depends. The operation being performed 

bj the eyes, fingers, and arms, which, with considerable velocity, 

ajre moved in almost every direction, the rest of the body should 
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be kept as tranquil as possible. However zealous, therefore, a 
workman may be, if his shoulders and hips are seen to be moved 
bj. every lettOT he lifts, &tigue, exhaustion, and errors are the 
result ; whereas, if the arms alone appear in motion, the work is 
more easily, and, consequently, more successfully executed. The 
principle of Hamlet's advice to the players may be offered to the 
compositors : — 

" * Speak the speech, I pray yon, as I pronounced it to yon. Do not saw 
the air too maon with jour mind, but use all gently, ^e not too tame 
neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor : suit the ootton to the 
wordy the word to the action.' ** 

SPACING. 

Begubrity of spacing, and the uniform distance between words, 
contribute in so material a degree to improve the appearance of a 
book, that particular instructions on this important subject cannot 
be out of place. 

Compositors who are known to be careful in their spacing have 
many difficulties to contend with in this respect, on account of 
the different plans pursued in different offices — one house adopting 
a system of imiform spacing, and sanctioning an almost unhmited 
division of words just as they mav occur to the compositor, while 
another will limit the dividmg of words within more reasonable 
bounds, almost altogether excluding syllables of two letters at the 
commencement or conclusion of lines, and affording more latitude 
for the spacing, which, it is considered, appears preferable to a 
series of unsightly hyphens down the side of a page. 

On the other hand, many practice a method of spacing which 
shall beet suit an immediate object — sacrificing aU appearance at 
the dose of a paragraph by driving over the word " to," " of," 
•*i^" or even the article " a," from a double or treble spaced line, 
and so continuing to the end of the paragraph, for several lines 
in succession, with the paltry view of making a £sit Une or 
"griffin;" while, very inconsistently, the same matter may 
present lines in which the last syllables of such words as ca-bal^ 
la-bel, du-el, en-ded, en-rol, up-on, a-dopt, and others, appear to 
haye been turned over from Imes only thick-spaced, in preference 
to driving over the first syllables of such words with a few extra 
spaces. 

This description of work is much to be reprehended, and any 
compositor practising it can only attribute blame to himself if he 
has to alter it. Under no circumstances is such work advan- 
tageous, even should it be allowed to pass, as the time expended 
in casting off is more than equivalent to the value of any line so 
made, in addition to which the discredit attached to the line 
being got in, leaving still half a line blank in the previous one., 
proyes the act to have been committed i[itesxiU.OT^^ . ^xsl*;^^^^^ 
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is also productive of two evils — ^bad spacing and unnecessary 
divisions — ^and, however it may be denied, is practised to a con- 
siderable extent. It is hoped these hints will have the effect of 
diminishing the evil habit, and the consequences arising from 
sacrificing appearance to convenience. 

Spaces are cast to such a nicety in their several gradations that 
no reasonable excuse can be urged for bad or improper spacing, 
and the exercise of only trifling judgment will effect all that can be 
required. 

The thick space is, in thickness, equal to one-third of the body 
of each sized type, and has long since been considered the most 
proper separation for words : it is, therefore, the standard for 
ordinary composition or soHd matter ; but, as many causes arise 
during composition to disturb otherwise good spacing, such as 
getting in or driving over long syllables, and in making cor- 
rections in first, authors', or press proofs, its increase or reduction 
is to a certain extent unavoidable. 

Moderately regular spacing has the best appearance to the eye, 
60 feu* as regards sohd composition : it should rarely be less than 
thick-spaced, otherwise it has a crowded confused appearance. If 
more than two middling spaces, or occasionally two thick spaces, 
be used, it appears to be full of pigeon-holes. 

Again : compressed or Elzevir type wiU scarcely bear double 
spacing, and should therefore be avoided as &r as possible ; while 
the BaskervQle or wide-faced type looks equally bad if thin spaced. 

Operif or Leaded Matter.'] — A work that is thick or double- 
leaded requires to be more widely spaced than one of solid 
matter : en quadrats may be freely used, thick and middling 
spaces combined, or two thick spaces. In no instance should a 
Une of leaded matter be spaced with less than thick spaces ; and 
in any line only so spaced, all syllables of two letters may very 
properly be turned over to the subsequent Une, as improving the 
general appearance of all work of the description alluded to. 

These remarks are equally applicable to prefaces and introduc- 
tions to works. 

Wide Spacing.'] — ^Where a line is widely spaced it is decidedly 
improved in appearance, and more passable if uniformly so spaced 
throughout ; a liae irregularly and widely spaced is unmistakeable 
evidence of bad workmanship. 

A wide-spaced line may have a middling instead of a thin space 
before a semicolon, colon, admiration, or interrogation ; and also an 
extra space after a full point and em quadrat, where a new sentence 
commences. A wide-spaced Une with only the usual em quadrat 
remaining after a full point, admiration, or interrogation, or with 
only a hair space before these two latter, and before a semicolon 
or colon, is out of proportion ; the spacing must therefore be 
increased at such places equally with the spacing of the line. 
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Incrwue of 8p<tcing.~\ — Spacing may be increased between 
words which end with either of the following letters : d 1 f, where 
the first letter of the word immediately following commences with 
b h 1 OP k. The ascending character of these letters seems to 
require something more them the ordinary space, if the line gene- 
rally will bear it ; at all events there never should be less space 
between such words than appears in the remainder of the line. 

Moderately wide-spacing, where not carried to excess, has 
always a better appearance than a series of hyphens down the 
side of a page. 

Ssduetum of Spacinff.'] — ^Where a line is only thick-spaced, 
and it becomes necessary to get in one or two letters in order to 
complete a word or syllable, it must be ascertained whether this 
18 possible to be effected without resorting to extreme thin spacing. 
The thin or middling space before a semicolon, colon, note of 
admiration or interrogation, may be reduced to a hair space ; after 
a comma, and before the letter v or w ; after a y, and before the 
capitals A C O T V W or Y, or figure 1, the spacing may be 
reduced as required, as the angular or circular form of such 
letters will readily admit such a process without destroying the 
appearance of the Une, if carefully effected. The em quadrat at 
the conclusion of a sentence may also be reduced with the same 
effect, where any of the above letters follow. 

Irregular or Bad Spa>cing.'\ — This may be avoided by accus- 
toming the eye to a quick glance at each line while placing the 
last one or two letters, so as to ascertain the best place where to 
increase or diminish the spaces, instead of placing them at random, 
perhaps increasing where there is already sufficient, or reducing 
where an additional space might be an improvement. 

If it be said that bad spacing is easily marked by the reader 
and altered by the compositor, it may be replied that, as the com- 
positor is the sufferer, it would be much better for him to study 
proper spacing, and practise it during composition, in preference 
to rq>eating lus labour at the stone. It really requires very Utile 
consideration to effect this, and to remember that wherever 
capital letters follow a full point or a comma, a thinner space is 
required than where lower-case letters follow. Several of the 
itatio capitals have a sort of beard equal to a space, as the Fj 
Wj and others, which, where room is an object, may answer the 
IHirpose of one. Between figures which are connected with a 
wonl or abbreviation following, the space should not be so wide 
as to give the appearance of its rather belonging to the preceding 
word. After a comma there is no impropriety in having a thicker 
apace than those used between the words before a:hd after. 

facing ItaUc.'] — Hair spaces should always be introduced 
during composition between such letters as require them, either 
from bad casting, or from their precedixi'^ Oit i5^<2r^n5i3i|, <i«s?vaaai. 
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ascending or kerned letters. The CA, Th, Wh, and other sorts, 
often require this attention. Where Boman parentheses are 
used with italic lower-case letters, such as (d), (/), (p), &c., 
for references, equal care is required. Hair or thjn spaces are 
requisite between some Boman letters occasionally, as Swaffham, 
G-raffham, Schaffhausen. G^erally speaking, all lines or words 
of italic, whether capitals or lower case, or wide or ftill-fisM»d 
roman types, such as Titling or two-line letters, Albion, Egyptian, 
or Black, wherever they may be introduced, should always be 
spaced with en quadrats or two thick spaces, to avoid the con- 
fused appearance which is given by a more limited spacing. It 
only requii?es a slight exercise of forethought on the part of the 
compositor, during the composition of such matter, to lift an en 
quadrat instead of a thick space; and he may save himself much 
after annoyance by altogether avoiding a great proportion of proof 
marks, wMch occur from want of attention to such apparently 
trifling — ^but really important — ^matters. 

JTTSTmOATION. 

Good justification is one criterion of a good workman, as it 
requires to be done ynth. nicety and skill : any omission in its 
details is certain to give much additional trouble. 

When a form is locked up, if it can be lifted from the stone 
without any of the types or leads, &c., &lling out, the justifica- 
tion may be considered good ; but if^ on the contrary, any letters 
rise and fall as the form is being raised and lowered, bad justifica- 
tion is generally the cause. 

It is too much the practice to attempt to remedy this for the 
moment by forcing a bodkin between words or lines which are 
&ulty, tightening them by bruising them. This is a slovenly 
method, and oft^ occupies as much time as if proper means were 
employed at first, by finding out the immediate place and cause, 
and remedying the error. 

A wood-cut is -justified when it is so placed in a page that the 
lines above and below are perfectly parallel to each other, even 
though the block itself may be mr from truly square. This 
may be easily efikjted when there is room for the purpose, by 
placing material of precisely the same description on each of 
its sides, and ftilly equal to the longest, justifying the interstices 
if required, so as to e£^t a proper bearing against the lead oar 
reglet which crosses the head or foot of the block. 

As the subject has been alluded to at page 13, it is scarcely 
required here to enter into farther description : the apprentice is 
supposed to have learnt enough of the art during his career to 
enable him to comprehend its principles and properly execute 
anything which comes to his hands. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OOSSICTXVG — PSOOVS : VIS8T, CLBijr, AUTHOBS', PBBBS| PBBBS BBYIBB, 

GALLBT PBOOFS— PBOOF KABX8. 

COBBECTINa. 

CoBBBCTiNa is the most disagreeable port of the compositor's 
buamess, particularly so where the proofs are very foul, in conse- 
quence of the necessity of leaning long over the stone and the 
pressure on the stomach. 

From the very nature of the process of putting together move- 
able types for the production of words, sentences, and pages, 
numerous errors may reasonably be expected to occur : these arise 
from many and opposite causes ; as, foul distribution, bad copy, 
noise and confusion from prolonged conversation, a natural pro- 
pensity in some generally to jump at wrong conclusions, or to 
misread or alter the copy ; and want of proper attention to, or a 
knowledge o^ the subject in hand. 

A long observance of the general state of compositors* proofs, 
and the nature of the errors committed, leads to the conclusion 
that they may be classed under three descriptions : — 

1, GKK)d, respectable proofs, in which not more than twen^ or 
thirty marks may appear in a day's composition, whether from 
manuscript or reprint. 

2. Foul proofs, or those which are full of literals, but involve 
no serious loss of time in making the required corrections. 

8. Yery foul proofs, or such as are not only full of literal errors, 
but present numerous insertions and omissions, and transpositions 
of words, outs, doubles, and alterations from copy, and equally so 
whether composed from reprint or manuscript. 

With respect to those classed as foul proofs, they will gene- 
rally be found to arise from bad distribution or temporary 
inattention ; and as the exercise of little more than ordinary care 
would be productive of those of a cleaner description, the time 
saved in correction would be amply compensated. 

For very foul proofs there is no remedy save the reader's marks 
or the compositor's own resolution. It might fairly be supposed 
that every compositor addicted to these specimens of toil and 
slavery would, on every new take of copy, endeavour to free 
himself from the discredit attached to them, and aim for a result 
in every way advantageous to his own interests ; when, however, 
Ihey are repeated day by day without any marks of improvement, 
it must be mferred either that tuition has been defective, or that 
positive incompetence exists. 

A first prooi, the jomt labour of three or four persons, will often 
exhibit different degrees of merit. One part will diaiglB.^ Oifs^fi^^:^ 
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substitution of one letter for another ; as Brit^ania for Britannia, 
calends for calendar, sep«^te for separate ; together with the 
addition of letters which have no place in the words represented ; 
as admiralety for admiralty, grievious for grievous, i^identitj for 
identity, aUe^^ge for allege, tra<2gedy for tragedy, &c. ; while 
words really in the copy are frequently omitt^ and others not 
in, inserted. Another portion of the same proof may combine 
these errors with the addition of words altered, and at direct 
variance with the copy and common sense of the article in hand, 
and which produce the most ridiculous and provoking blunders ; 
as, Small Tenants Act, instead of Small Tenements Act ; 
Talfourd, J., on returning to the court, said, I have insulted my 
brother Williams, instead of consulted ; tabular bridges, instead of 
tubular bridges ; Commissioners of Ireland Bevenue, instead of 
Commissioners of Inland Bevenue ; basket of pigs^ for basket of 
%s ; origin of the Wesleyans, instead of organ of the Wesleyans ; 
a small boat for a gentleman's fish-ground, instead of fish-pond ; 
Ivanager of the Grand Trunton Bulway, instead of Manager df 
the Grand Tnmk Bailway. 

These specimens are not imaginary ones : they are such as 
have actually been made from reprint, and in some instances 
repeated several times in succession in the same take of copy. 
Hundreds of others could be given, but these are sufficient, if the 
hint is taken in the spirit in which it is made, to induce a desire 
for the avoidance of such errors for the future. 

Lastly, the same proof may present a fair specimen of what 
can be effected by care, attention, and judgement ; a wrong letter 
will not occur in twenty or thirty lines — a gross mistake never. 
The advantage, to business as well as individuals, of proofs which 
require but httle correcting must be evident, and as one may 
produce as clean a proof as another by due care, it should be a 
study with all to emulate those who are considered clevear in this 
very important branch of their profession. 

Compositors being expected to correct the errors of a first 
proof and a revise without making any charge, it is therefore 
decidedly to their interest, as a body, so to avoid all needless 
errors of the description alluded to, as shall best prove they are 
not degenerating, and that they are becoming better economists 
of time than foolishly to sacrifice so large a portion to corrections 
which greater attention to the subject in hand might certainly avoid. 

No doubt many errors are produced from the noise and confu- 
sion which too often prevails in a composing room ; for, although 
some men are capable of supporting a conversation and at the 
same time of composing correctly, others are unable to preserve 
accuracy except in quiet : becoming confused and bewildered, the 
inconvenience they experience may be seen in their first proofs. 

^^ ^o First JProof CorrecHonsJy^li is an understood rule in 
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aU wdl-regulated houses that first proof corrections should be 
immediately attended to. It too often happens, however, that 
this rule is neglected, either from natural dislike, unbusinesslike 
habits, or because the compositor has copy in hand. In either 
event it is far better to correct at once, not only that the 
unpleasantness may be earher ^ot rid of, but so as to prevent the 
necessity of remarks, or any mjury &x)m delay in despatch of 
business, a circumstance which may ultimately prove of the 
greatest disadvantage to the compositor himself, as well as to the 
author, employer, or pressman. 

In correcting any portion of a sheet having outs, doubles, or 
transpositions likely to disturb the arrangement of the lines, 
paragraphs, or pages, it is sometimes usual to correct the Uterals 
throughout before attending to these alterations, so as to avoid 
the concision arising from their change of position. 

Corrections being made and all outs or doubles settled, it must 
be ascertained whether the pages still preserve their proper lengtH. 
During the progress of first and authors' proofs the compositor 
has occasionally some favour in this respect, being allowed to 
make up a page " long" or " short," according to circumstances, 
until the sheet finally goes to press. It sometimes occurs, 
however, that much strictness is exercised in this respect, and 
the compositor should therefore be prepared how to back his 
pages. 

Scarcely any rule can be given here in consequence of two plans 
beii^ in use — some contending that the two pages made up 
" short," or " long," as the case may be, should back at the foot, 
while others maintain that the two pages facing should be made 
up short, leaving the two behind their proper length. 

In thu matter the rule of the house must be the guide to the 
compositor. 

In some houses proofs are read a second time after the revise 
is pulled. This mode of business inflicts a great hardship upon 
the compositor ; bad or inefficient reading offering no justifica- 
tion for him to perform what has been neglected by another. 
Wherever a sheet is not properlv corrected by the marks in the 
first proof, the compositor is really bound to correct them in a re- 
vise; but new marks, with the exception of an occasional Hteral 
or two, ought not to be added. 

JPaasing Froofs."] — ^A compositor, when he has corrected his 
matter, is supposed to pass on the proof to the one immediately 
following. For want of strict attention being paid to this duty, 
it not unfr^quently occurs that a sheet will remain on the stone 
several hours longer than really required for making the correc- 
tions. It must be apparent that if the compositors passing, and 
those taking up the proo^ neglect their duty by only one quarter 
of an hour each, and there are eight compositors ot\. \}ckSb ^c^sfik»^^ 
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space of time equal to two hours is completely lost, sufficient in 
some instances tor an author to have returned it. 

FSOOFS. 

A proof is an impression of a sheet of a work or of a job, on 
which the reader marks the corrections required to be made. 

There are several descriptions of proofs, each differently named, 
so as more readily to distmguish at what stage of the work they 
have been pulled. The following are their names : — ^First Proof^ 
Clean or Author's Proo^ Press Proof^ Press Revise. 

First FroqfJ] — ^This is the first impression of any matter : 
it is compared or read by copy, and all the hteral errors, outs, 
doubles, or variations, wluch may have occurred during composi- 
tion, are marked thereon, in order to their correction. 

A revise of the first proof is often taken in order to compare it 
therewith, and ascertam if the corrections marked have' been 
made. Those which have been omitted are re-marked, and the 
compositors are bound to make them correct if they are nume- 
rous. The forms are now pulled clean. 

Clean Proof.'] — ^A clean proof is so termed when it is pulled 
for the purpose of being sent out to the author. All marks left 
uncorrected and queries for answer are marked thereon. When 
returned to the office this is termed 

Author's Froqf.'] — ^The alterations and amendments made by 
the author on this proof give it the above name, and the com- 
positor is paid for the time occupied in making the required 
corrections. The sheet is again puUed and revised, and if again 
sent out to the author, is called a Second Author's Proof. When 
this is not required, the revise generally becomes a 

Press Proof. — ^It is now handed over to the reader for the 
purpose of being read for press, after which it is again given to a 
compositor for correction. When finished, the form or forms are 
passed to the press or machine man, who pulls another sheet for 
the reader's final inspection. This is called 

The Press Mevise^ — ^This is again revised by the press proof; 
and, if the corrections have been careMly made, it is re-handed 
to the press or machine man, who proceeds with working off the 
impression ; if not, the sheet is again sent out to the compositor 
for the purpose of being completed. 

Additional Sints.'] — ^Press Proofs are generally preserved for 
future reference. They should therefore not be cut or torn up 
into single leaves by the compositor while being corrected. 

The most careful compositor cannot at all times ensure the 
complete correction of every mark made in an author's or a press 
proo^ but they should always be attended to with more than 
usual care, so as to prevent, if possible, the occasion for new revises 
to be puBedf the wrong insertion of a single space or comma 
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neoessarilj causing a fresli imlooking and looking up. Any accident 
which may have occurred, such as the breaking of a line or more, 
should always be pointed out to the reader. 

Galley Proofs.] — These chiefly, but not exclusively, belong to 
newspapers and periodicab : they rarely consist of more than first 
proo& and revises. If the revise is sent out to the author, on its 
return it is entitled Author's Proof. 

The pulling of these proo& generally falls to the compositors : 
and in order to avoid unnecessary trouble, thev should accustom 
themselves to pull well and on the clean side of the paper. 

FBOOP MABES. 

The following are the marks used by readers, and as they cor- 
respond in all printing offices, compositors r^idily understand 
them : — 

1. Where a word or words require to be ohaneed firom any other character 
to capitals, three lines are drawn underneath, thus, ^^ and the word oofw. 
written in the marsin. 

2. Where a word or Words require to be changed to small capitals, two 
Hnes are drawn underneath, thus, = and $m. caps, written in the margin. 

3. Where a word or words require to be put in italics, one line is drawn 
underneath, thus, and the word itaUo or ital. written in the margin. 

4. Where a word or words require to be changed from italic to roman, a 
single line is drawn underneath, and roman or rom. written in the margin. 

6. Where a word or words require to be changed from either capitals or 
small capitals to lower case, one line is drawn underneath to designate tiie 
particular words, and lo. ea. (lower case) written in the margin. 

6. Where a capital letter is required instead of a small one, the small letter 
is struck through with the pen, and the capitid so written in the margin. 

7. Where turned commas are required to indicate an extract or quota- 
tion, a caret is made at each place, and in the margin they are /^f/*!^/^ 
thus represented. 1/ t^ 

8. Where a hyphen is required to be inserted, whether at the end of a line 
or to form a compound word, a caret is marked, and in the /_ / 
margm it appears thus. / '/ 

9. Where a small letter is to be substituted for a capital, the latter has an 
oblique stroke made through it with the pen, and the small letter inserted in 
the margin. 

10. Where a wrong word has been inserted, it is struck through with a 
horiiontal Une, and the proper word written in the margin. 

11. Where a superfluous letter, word, or words appear, the pen is struck 
through, and the annexed mark made opposite. Tnis is under- Q^ 
stood as the contraction for delet do thou expunge. / 

12. Where a wrong point of any kind has been inserted, it is struck 
through with an oblique line, as in No. 9, and the proper point written in 
them^mn. 

13. Where a letter or figure is turned upside down, the proper letter or 
figure is marked in the margin. 

14. Where a letter or figure is turned round, the mark shown ^ 
in the margin is made. C^ 

16. Where an apostrophe, or a superior letter or figure, is required to be 
inserted, the character required is inserted in the margin 9^ A/ Jjf^ 

16. Where a word is to be transposed, a caret is made at the point of in- 
sertion, carrying a line to and encircling the word to be removed, adding the 
letters trt. in the margin. 

17. Where more tlum three words require to b« tt«i\^»^'«i^ ^(^b!&l ^^^^ 



With ready finger, sldlM eye, and prondly-cheerfiil heart, 
I link those potent signs that make the magic of my art, 
Tin word by word, and line by line, expands the goodly book. 
Wherein a myriad eyes, ere long, with eager souls will look. 
The lightning wit, the thunder truth, the tempest passion there. 
The tOQohing tones of poesy, the lesson pore and fair. 
Come forth upon the cleanly page, receive their outward dress. 
And to inspire an anxious world teem glowing from the Press. 

r. C. FSIKCB. 



BOOK THE THIED. 

THE PEACTICB AS TO BOOKWORK, IMPOSITION, AND MARGIN; 
SCHEMES FOR IMPOSING; COMPANIONSHIPS, ETC. 

CHAPTER I. 

THB BODY OF THE WOBK—irOTES— INDEX— PBELIMCfiJtT MJLTTBB : TITLE— 

CONTEITTS — BIQNATUBES. 

THE BODY OP THE WOBZ. 

IN the printing office, " works" are distinguished from 
" pamphlets" by the latter not exceeding five sheets. As 
the following instructions will apply to either description, so far 
as the practical arrangements and execution are concerned, there 
is no necessity for any separation in the instructions which 
follow. 

The First PageJ] — ^The half-title to the first page of a work must 
be set up according to instructions, or as taste or &ncy may direct, 
it being a matter of great difficulty to lay down any specific rule 
on the subject further than that the principal line may be in 
capitab about two or three sizes larger than that used for the text, 
while subordinate lines should be smaller than the principal on^ 
and catch-lines in small capitals of a stiU smaller size. 

The heading or title is cut off with a neat rule, which, if there 
are likely to be many Chapter, Part or Book headings, should be 
of a distinctive kind from those employed after such — ^as a neat 
swell or other rule. 

The whites on each side of this rule must be fairly proportioned 
— ^neither too open nor too close. If the text is leaded, more 
white will be requisite than if the type is solid. The same remarks 
may be appHed to the lines forming the title : — if the text is solid, 
it would be disproportionate to white out too much ; while it 
would be equally unsightly to have the lines dose if the text were 
leaded. 

When a work is divided by several different titles, it requires 
much care and judgement to give to each its suitable type. Thua^ 
if a volume is divid^ into Parts, Chapters and. ^w\.\Qitk&^'''''^«sNA-? 
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may be properly set up in Pica capitals, " Chapter I." in Long 
Pniner, and " Section I." in Brevier capitals, or, it may be in 
some italic. 

No positive rule can be given as respects these lines, every work 
having some peculiarity attached to it ; the principle of uniformity 
must, however, be maintained throughout as to their being in the 
same character, having the same whites and rules to follow them 
as in the first instance. 

The first page of any work should be thrown down in propor- 
tion to the size of the page, or the quantity of matter contained 
in the title. Generally speaking, a small octavo or a duodecimo 
may have a white of six or eight pica ems, that is, a double narrow 
or a double broad. Taste and judgement must, however, decide, 
and where imcertainty prevails, it will be better to have an opinion 
firom the closet in preference to any risk of over-running or re- 
making up. 

Initial and Two-line Letters.^ — Fashion, taste, and fancy are 
subject to such variation, that no specific instructions can be given 
as to beginning the subject-matter of a work with a two-line, a 
cock-up, an initial, or capitals or small capitals of its own type. 
These particulars must be supposed to be received from the over- 
seer or employer, varying more or less with the nature of the work 
in hand. In the present age of illustration, initial letters are as 
frequent as the large capitals of past times of five or six times the 
depth of type used for the text, and fancy or plain letters are now 
not unfrequently enclosed within a double or treble border. In 
works of plainer style, the commencing word is generally in small 
capitals, with a capital letter prefixed, and without any indention : 
these have the neatest appearance, although capitals may in some 
instances be used with propriety, and even look well. 

It should be borne in mind that where a proper name com- 
mences a work or chapter, the entire name should be set up 
uniformly, whether in capitals or small capitals. And it is also 
necessary to observe that the remaining letters of any word which 
commences with a two-line letter should invariably be finished in 
capitals. Where the two-line letter forms a word of itseli^ the 
one immediately following should be in full capitals. 

Seadinffs.^ — To some works many headings to the respective 
chapters, sections, &c., occur. According to instructions these 
are composed in capitals, small capitals, oritahc, and on a uniform 
plan. The spacing should be particularly attended to, and the 
divisions of words as few as possible : it is better to avoid the 
hyphen altogether in headings^ if at all practicable. No spacing 
less than en quadrats should be used for either full capitals, small 
capitals, or italic. 

Running Titles.'] — ^Where the running title of a work, or the 
Bubject of the chapter, is carried along the heads of the pages, it 
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is generally set up in small capitals of the type used for the 
text. Itahc lower-case, and sometimes capitals of a smaller &ce, 
are also used for 'titles. Whether in capitals, small capitals, or 
italic, nothing less than an en quadrat should be used for the 
spacing. 

TThite Lines."] — ^White lines after the running titles should be 
set up in quadrats of the text of the work. These are preferable 
to leads, and more convenient and certain. Foot whites are also 
in the same description of quadrats. 

If a work is very open, and consists of many heads, whites, 
&c., the compositor must be particularly attentive to a judicious 
and uniform introduction of his white fines, whether they are in 
leads or reglet. He will find it more convenient to use those of 
the same description in corresponding places ; any variation will 
be found to give much trouble. 

If the centre of a page is broken by the introduction of a 
chapter or section head, an enmving, &c., all extra leads or 
whites to be before and (ifter such head or engraving. The whites 
between the chapter or section headings should be kept as uni- 
formly alike as possible, and no deviation must on any account 
be made to the whites after the running title, or at the foot. The 
first and last lines of the page must correspond exactly, and back 
each other throughout the work. 

If several breiis occur in one page, the ultimate depth of each 
must answer with an equal number of lines of the regular body 
of the type used for the work, so that the next line may back 
precisely with its corresponding line on the reverse page. 

In leaded matter, where white-lines are placed between the 
paraffraphs, or stanzas in poetry, &c., a lead must be invariably 
put berore and after such white. A lead must also be placed 
before and after the white following the running title, and before 
the foot white. 

Attention to these particulars enables the pressman to make 
proper register, without which no work can possibly look well : 
it will invariably be found, if this is done in the making-up of 
the pages, that five minutes spent at the galley will save half an 
hour at the stone or press. 

Breaks.'] — In making up matter, the last line of a paragraph 
must never begin a page or column. Exceptions to this rule 
sometimes occur in the instance of dictionaries, or of foot-notes 
which are divided into two columns in the same page, in order 
to avoid the necessity of having either column longer than the 
other. The getting in or driving out a line in some part of the 
page or column will often prevent the otherwise bad appearance 
which presents itself to the eye. 

The first line of anew paragraph may with propriety commence 
at the bottom of a column or page : in leaded m«.t.tfist^ <3t \s!fi*Kj« 
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that has white lines between the breaks, this is rarely allowed ; it 
may generally be avoided bv the compositor carefully watcMng 
these items during the makmg-up, by dividing several pages in 
advance before he finally appHes the page-cord, or by making a 
page a line short or long, by getting in or driving out a word, 
as most comvenient, always taking care that the page corresponds 
in length with the one facing or backing it. 

Lon^ and Short PagesJ] — In some houses these are tolerated 
to an almost unUmited extent, while in others they are altogether 
discarded, or only resorted to when absolutely necessary. They 
certainly injure the appearance of any book, and by the exercise 
of proper forethought might frequently be avoided where interested 
motives do not predominate. 

A page immediately before the commencement of a Book, 
Part, or Chapter, may always end short where the blank space is 
not sufficient to contain the usual head-lines and a proportionate 
quantity of text-matter. 

A page of tabular, or table work, and other descriptions of 
peculiar matter which cannot be divided, will often require the 
preceding one to end short. 

If a chapter head, by necessity, commences at the foot of a 
column or page, there should be a corresponding number of lines 
of the subject in proportion to the depth of the head ; where 
practicable, it is best to drive the whole over into the next page. 
In many works all chapters commence a new page, even if the 
previous chapter terminates with a few lines only, leaving a con- 
siderable blank after. 

NOTES. 

The adjustment of notes is a most troublesome portion of a 
compositor's business, and requires much care and patiraioe. The 
author's copy in this respect, instead of being particularly distinct, 
is often of the most perplexing character, and the slightest mis- 
arrangement may cause much trouble and re-making-up of pages. 
As there are several descriptions of notes, the following expira- 
tion may not be out of place. 

Bottom or Foot-Notes.'] — These notes are so well known as to 
need no further description. They are, as a general rule, set up 
in type two sizes less than that used for the text. 

Foot-notes are sometimes placed after a note-rule, sometimes 
after a white line only, as a separation from the text. Occasionally 
a note will only have a rule before that portion which is turned 
over from a previous page, while it may be the practice to use a 
white line at the commencement. Uniformity in plan must be 
adhered to in the same work. 

f Where one note is broken into several paragraphs, and the 
entire cannot be completed without turning over, the last line of 
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any break should nerer end a page, as it gives the appearance of 
the note being finished. 

Whether note-rules or white-lines are made use of, the whites 
should in aU cases be as uniform as circumstances will allow : 
if. g. do not place a pica white each side the rule in one page, 
wMle the next has only a thick lead. 

Shoulder- Notes.'] — These notes, when used, are placed at the 
top of every pace immediately preceding the side-notes. They 
generally show the number of the Book or Chapter to which they 
relate. When tastefully composed, they improve the appearance 
of a work, and should be cut off with neat metal rules. 

Marginal or Side-Notes.'] — These are the notes which are placed 
on the fore-edge of the page. They are differently composed in 
different houses, and a compositor should acquaint himself with 
the proper plan before commencing their composition, otherwise 
he may give himself much trouble in their correction. In some 
houses the side-notes are set Aill out to the measure, necessarily 
having wide and close-spaced lines in the same note ; in others, 
they are composed with only thick spaces, placing blanks at the 
ends of those lines where the next word will not get in. The too 
finee use of the hyphen in the division of words in side-notes spoils 
the appearance of a work without effecting any object. 

Side-notes contain a short abstract of the clauses to which they 
are affixed, and in the making-up should be placed so that the 
first line may range exactly opposite the line of text to which each 
may refer. Their justification requires considerable care, and in 
the operation various materials are brought into use, as quotations, 
justiners, thick and thin leads, and metal and wood furniture. 
This latter article cannot be recommended, on account of its 
generally being so badly cut as to render it extremely unfit for 
the purpose — binding at only one comer, and probably causing 
the entire side-notes to fall out, or at least stand crooked. It is 
often used with a view to economize quotations where they are 
Maroe, but in any case should never be used ftill up to the type 
without having quotations or leads next adjoining, for the purpose 
of more complete justification or alteration when required. 

Under- Runners!] — These are continuations of side-notes, which, 
on account of their length being greater than the depth of the 
clause or section to which they relate, would, if carried forward 
in the regular way, displace the subsequent notes, or require a 
large white between the sections. To avoid this unsightly dis- 
anangement, the surplus portion of the note is carried from the 
Hne which ranges immediately under the terminating line of text, 
and continued across the page until it is completed ; an inden- 
tion of about four ems of the note type is generally allowed at 
the ends of the under-running lines, so as to avoid a too confused! 
appearance with the text. In bibles with iio\^ «iv^ «axsvQ\»^iScrw6.. 
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in law books, classical and other works, it will sometimes happen 
that a page will exhibit several of these alternate frameworks and 
text, which, according as they are executed, display the ability of 
the compositor. 

Cut-in Notes.'] — ^These are notes that are inserted within the 
text by the lines being shortened dming composition for the 
purpose of admitting them. They appear as if a piece of the text 
were cut out and the note inserted in the vacancy. They are 
used in historical works, for the purpose of inserting a date, &c., 
which is generally composed in two sizes smaller thaa the text. 

AS TO INDEX. 

The Index is always placed at the end of the volume, and is 
generally set up in lype one or two sizes less than the body of 
the work, or, according to circumstances, still smaller. It is always 
commenced upon an odd or right-hand page. Bunning titles may 
be set to an index, but foHos are sometimes omitted, imless it is 
intended to recommend the book by its fiill number of pages. 
As an index does not refer to its own matter by figures, they are 
needless in this instance, but their addition causes a more uniform 
appearance. Signatures, however, are always • carried regularly 
through to the last whole or half-sheet of the work. 

As nearly every index has some peculiarity attending it, 
connected with the work to which it belongs, it foUows that no 
specific rules can be laid down as to the composition. Proper 
instructions or specimen pages are generally furnished to the 
compositors for their guidance. 

At the conclusion of the index the volume is considered com- 
pleted J there remaios, however, what is termed the 

PEELIMINABT MATTES. 

The arrangement of this portion requires carefiil consideration, 
and whether the whole can be imposed so as to save paper or 
press-work. To effect this, a prefeice may occasionally be driven 
out or got in ; or, if matter is wanting, and the appearance of the 
work is an object, it is customary to set a half-title. This, how- 
ever, is properly the province of the overseer, who ascertains the 
necessary particulars, and gives directions for any peculiar impo- 
sition required. 

The Title, Dedication (if any), Prefiwje, Introduction, &c., form 
what is called the title-sheet, or signature a. If this portion 
is completed in a single sheet or half-sheet, a small capital A may 
be used, as the body or subject of the work commenced with 
signature B. Where the Introduction, Contents, &c., of a work 
are likely to extend beyond a single sheet, each sheet or half-sheet 
has its respective signature marked by a lower-case letter of italic, 
as a 3 e, in order to avoid a repetition of letters of the same appear- 
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moe, and the more readily to ascertain how many sheets or half- 
sheets a book may contain, in addition to those which are marked 
by the regular signatures of small capitals. These italic signatures 
are continued in succession up to the body of the work. 

AS TO TITLES. 

The method of setting or displaying a title-page, is governed 
almost entirely by fancy. There are some rules to be acted upon, 
although very few, and these even may differ in different houses. 
Much depends on the taste of the author, employer, or over- 
seer ; in most instances the decision is left to the latter. The 
appearance of title-pages is much altered for the better, a^ a com- 
parison between those of the last and present century will prove. 

The following extract from SmiWa Printer* s Ghrammar may 
not be inappHcable or unworthy of notice at the present time : — 

*' For as to the title, it is a siunmary relation of the mean subject on which 
the work is founded ; and though it consists but of one sinele page, yet to 
display its several members in such a manner that the whole may appear of 
an agreeable proportion and symmetry, is counted a masterly performance. 
And though setting of titles is generally governed by fancy, yet does it not 
foUow that the excursions of every fancy should be tolerated, else too many 
titles would be taken to belong to chapmen's books. It is therefore proper 
that titles should have the revisal of one that is allowed to have a good judge- 
ment in gracing one. But to change and alter a title to the mere fancy of 
pretenders, is the ready way to spoil it. When, therefore, we go about a 
mLe, we consider as well the quantity as quality of oiur matter, that we may 
set out accordingly, and either branch our matter out to the best advantage, 
or dse crowd it together by way of summaries ; but which- cannot nroduce 
A handsome title. But where the matter for a title is so contrivea that it 
may be divided, now into emphatical lines, and then into short summary 
artioles, it is a compositor's fault if his title makes no proper appearance." 

In setting title-pages the following hints may be useful. 

The principal line or immediate title of the book being decided 
upon, it is requisite to select a proper and prominent type for that 
purpose, avoiding all paltry or insignificant indentions at either 
end of the line, carefully introducing spaces wherever an improve- 
ment can be made to appearance. After the principal line is com- 
posed, and suitable type is decided upon for lines of the second 
and third dass in descending order, it must be premised that it 
is desirable to avoid having two lines of an equal length to follow, 
come in contact, or be near to each other. This may at all times 
be remedied or avoided with the exercise of judgement, either by 
judiciously introducing a line of Church-text, Black, or some com- 
pressed type, of which there is an immense variety. 

Catch*imes or words should be set out on a very reduced 
flcale, uniform in size, and proportioned to the strength of the 
preceding and succeeding lines ; if these are too bold, they will 
detract considerably from the general effect of the title — making 
that too prominent which is only very insignificant in its natuxA. 

Bun-out and indent paragraphs never YooV n;^ \sl ^ ''oS^ 
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they should be carefully avoided by judicious arrangemeiits of 
breaks. 

Where a sentence or description of a subject makes more 
than one line, the second must be in the centre of the preceding, 
and so of any others which follow or belong to the same. 

Every substantive and principal word of any line or lines in 
lower-case type should have a capital letter j and no words ought 
to be divided with the hyphen in titles. 

The whites should generally be uniform between the lines, 
except where other subjects are alluded to ; in such case an 
additional lead or two may improve the appearance. 

If rules are introduced, they should be very neat, and carefully 
placed in the centre of their respective lines. 

Dedication.']— The dedication invariably follows the title, and 
rarely exceeds a single page. It is set in capitals and small 
capitals, displayed after the manner of a title. No foho or 
direction line is required to a dedication page, and when it forms 
the third page of the sheet (which it will do, excepting in those 
instances where a bastard title is added) the signature is often 
omitted. If a dedication exceeds a smgle page, it is generally set 
in type one or two sizes larger than that iMed for the body of 
the work. In Dedicatory Epistles, the name of the person to 
whom the work is dedicated should always be in capitals : and 
when to Emperors, Princes, or Lords, the words Majesty, High- 
ness, My Lord, &c., should be set in small capitab : the con- 
clusion of these epistles, as, Your very humble and very, obedient, 
&c. &c., should be in a smaller type ; and the signature, or name 
of the author, in capitals of a size less than that in which the 
name of the person to whom the work is dedicated has been set. 

Preface.'] — The prefece is always set in roman type, and gene- 
rally one size larger than the body of the work. The running 
Htle to the prefisice is made uniform with that of the body, but 
the folios are put in num^:«b ; the title and other pages 
preceding the preface are always counted, and the numerals 
commence on the second page of the preface, and continue in the 
usual manner up to the body of the work. If the work itself is 
printed with foHos only, then it follows that the pre&oe will only 
have num^^ in the middle of the line. 

Formerly it was the custom to set the preface in italic : this 
plan is never adopted in the present day. 

What has been said concerning Pre&ces, relates equally to 
Introductions intended to elucidate their respective works. 

A Pre&ce to a Second Edition is always imposed before that of 
the First Edition, when a work is reprinted. 

Contents.] — The Contents follow the Prefece or Introduction, 

and are generally in a size smaller than the body of the work. 

Contents vary so much according to the nature of the work to 
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whicli they bdong, that it is next to impossible to give explicit 
rules respecting them, without entering into the subject at very 
great length : particular instructions or specimen pages are gene- 
rally given out with the copy of the contents of any work in hand, 
and a slight care on the part of the compositor, or a consultation, 
if divided amongst a companionship, will be of eminent service 
in avoiding after trouble, and ensure that uniformity which ought 
and must be attained in this respect. 

Thus much may be said of Contents of an ordinary descrip- 
tion : the first line of each summary must be set full, and the 
following indented an em-quadrat, with the referring figures 
justified at the end of the respective linesr. 

Numerals in lower-case letters, as in the Fre&ce, are continued 
therefrom up to the body of the work. 

Mrata.'] — The Errata are imposed generally, although not 
invariably, so as to come immediately preceding the body of the 
work ; sometimes they foUow. 

JBlank PagesJ] — These are set up to the exact size of the pages 
of the work. They are thus more likely to give better register ; 
it is usual to make them up with pieces of furniture ; always, 
however, taking care to introduce a few white-lines set up to the 
measure. Metal furniture, judiciously appHed, is best for blank 
pages. 

SiaNATUBES. 

A signature is a letter of the alphabet placed at the foot of the 
first page of each sheet of a work, to denote, alphabetically, their 
order, and to show its extent. 

The signature on the first page or outer form of every sheet 
stands by itself, but subordinate signatures are used to indicate 
.the inner form, and to show which is the first or outer page of 
any offcut, separated from the other portion of the sheet during 
the process of folding. 

Where any work extends to sheets beyond the letter z, the 
subsequent alphabet is generally given as 2 A, 2 b, and so on. 
Sometimes the letter is repeated instead of using the figure, 
as A A. The second and third signatures of these sheets are 
respectively designated either by 2 a 2, 2 A 3, or a A 2, A a 8. 
The former is the most usual plan ; all alphabets beyond the 
second are now invariably indicated by a figure j in old printed 
works the letter was always repeated. 

Different houses have different modes of applying the signatures, 
but small capitals of the fount in which the body of the work is 
composed are generally used for this purpose. 

It is customary to begin the first sheet of the body of every 
work with the signature B, leaving A for the title-sheet, which^ 
excepting in reprints, stands over till tUe \>od"5 oS. V>aft ^cs^ N» 
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finished. A printer^s alphabet consists of only twenty-three 
letters, the letters J, V, W, nerer being used as signatures. In 
the infancy of printing, these letters had no existence in the 
alphabet, the old English letter S expressing both I and J ; and 
the letter B, both U and V ; W was signed by WBL 

In Octavo.'] — The most modem plan is to place signature b on 
the first page, and b 2 on the third page. One signature only is 
used, even to sheet work, in some houses, while others use b 3 on 
the fifth, and B 4 on the seventh page. 

It is considered by some that too many signatures are not only 
useless, but disfigure the pages of a book. Whether a sheet of 
octavo has one or two signatures, equal care is required on the 
part of a pressman to perfect properly ; and when the presswork 
is completed, their further use is obviated, the binders always 
keeping in view the first signature, laying their heaps accordingly, 
and gathering and collating by it. 

In Twelves.'] — The signatures now used for works in this 
size are generally b for the first page, b 2 for the third, and b 3 
for the ninth, or first page of the off-cut. It is strictly necessary 
to have a signature on this page, to guard against wrong folding 
when the sheet is divided by the binder ; b 5 instead of B 3 is 
used in some houses, as indicating the fifth leaf of the sheet, 
, omitting b 3 and b 4 as only supposed signatures. Less than 
three signatures would not be sufficient for a sheet of this descrip- 
tion, or the inner form would be without one, on account of the 
first and ninth pages being in the outer. 

The compositor must, in all these matters, acquaint himdelf 
with the plan in use in the house where he is employed, and not 
revert to and persist in the plan of any former house. 

Sometimes the signatures are carried to b 6 in a sheet of 
twelves — that is, to the odd page of the sixth leaf of a sheet, 
B 5 appearing on the first page of the off-cut. 

In JEighteens.] — The signatures used to a sheet of eighteens 
are generally thiiee, each having its subordinate ones. The sheet 
being usually imposed as three half-sheets of twelves, the first 
page of each section commences with a different letter, as b, c, b, 
using the second and third signatures in the regular way. If the 
sheet is imposed otherwise, the signatures are moved accordingly. 
Figures are sometimes used instead of letters to denote tho 
number of sheets in any work. In France and America this 
practice is common, commencing the body of the work with 1, 
and where the preliminary matter extends beyond a sheet, itahc 
letters or references are used. The Gentleman^ a Magazine is also 
an instance where figures are used instead of letters. 

The following is a Table of Signatures, carrying them and their 
i«spective foUos through four alphabets of Foho and Quarto ; 
through two alphabets of Octavo and Twelves : — 
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CHAPTEE II. 

AS TO IHPOSUTG — LATIira DOWK PAGES — SCHBMBS OF IMPOSITIOK — CHASBS 

— wvKsiTjna — LOCKUsra up. 
IMPOSINa. 

This term is applied to that department of the business which 
comprehends the laying down or arrangement of the pages of 
any sheet or half-sheet on the imposing stone or table, applying 
the requisite chases, furniture, and locking up. 

Many compositors, from long practice, or possessing retentive 
memories, are enabled to lay down correctly the entire pages of 
almost any description of a sheet, or of a sheet comprising frag- 
ments, with the greatest facility, and without referring to printed 
schemes of imposition ; but there are many others, otherwise 
excellent compositors, who do not possess this faculty, or who, 
being only rarely called upon to exercise it, necessanly require 
some guide to assist them in so important an operation. With 
this view, a series of the most useful schemes of Imposition are 
given, with such instructions as appear to be strictly required. 

The first page of every sheet or half-sheet is always laid down 
to the left hand of the compositor, excepting Hebrew and some 
of the Asiatic languages, when their position is exactly reversed. 
Laying down Pages.'] — This is the first process after making 
up the pages of a work. In companionships having a cHcker, 
this duty is performed by him ; but where [as at page 102] each 
compositor makes up his own matter, he lays down the respective 
pages in their proper positions, calling upon his next companion 
to do the same, until the entire number of pages required appear 
on the stone. 

When pages which can be conveniently grasped by the hand 
are ready to lay down, th^ are lifted firom the gaUeys singly, 
first removing each from the galley ledge, placing the balls of the 
thumbs to the near side of the type, the little fingers at head and 
foot, and three fingers of each haiid over the feice, with the tips 
over to the other or far side of the page : the cord is now firmly 
secured on all sides by this grasp, and the page may be safely 
but quickly lifted upright by compressing the whole mass together, 
and placing it as quickly on the stone. In this manner aU the 
pages of a sheet are lifted and laid down. 

Large pages, too broad for the grasp of the hand, are taken to 
the imposing stone upon the galley, the head of which being 
placed toward the compositor, the left hand is placed over the 
face of the type and the thumb against the head of the page ; 
the galley is kept flat to the stone, but is drawn away by a quick 
motion of the right hand, leaving the entire page behind. 
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8CHEMBS OP IMPOSITION. 

1. SHEET OP POLIO. 
Outer Form. Inner Form, 



I 

1 4 

B 

I 



3 




2 



2. HALP-SHEET OP POLIO. 



1 




2 



3. TWO SHEETS OP POLIO, QFIEED. 
Outer Form qf the Outer Sheet. Inner Form qf the Outer Sheet, 



I 

B 




8 



7 




2 



Outer Form qf the Inner Sheet. 



Inner Form qf the Inner Sheet. 



3 
b2 




6 



6 




4 



Impoung in quires may be oarried on to any extent by observing that the 
foHos of the two pages or any form always make one more than the whole 
number quired : thus, if the whole consists of 24 pages, the imposition will 
be 1 and 24 ; 23 and 2 ; 21 and 4 ; 5 and 20 : and so on for the succeeding 
forms. The odd pages always stand on the left, and the even on the right. 



4. SHEET OP QVABTO. 
Outer Form. Inner Form, 



f 




9 



1 


• 


8 



9 
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5. TWO HALF-SHEETS OP QTTABTO, WOEKED TOGhETHEB. 
Outer Form. Inner Form, 
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6. HALE A SHEET OP QTJABTO. 



z e 

1 4 

B 



7. SHEET OP BBOAD QTJABTO. 

The imposition of a Sheet of Broad Quarto is exactly the same, as to the 
order of pa^es, as a Sheet of Common Quarto, but the chases are laid on 
the stone with the long-cross right and left of the compositor. 



8. SHEET OP OCTAVO. 
Otiter Florm. Inner Form, 
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9. SHEET OP OCTAVO, WITH TWO SIGNATTTEES. TWELVE 
PAGES, AND POUB PAGES. 



Outer Ibrm. 



Inner JFbrm. 
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The four pages are imposed so as to cut out of the middle of the sheet, 
being in the place usually occupied by the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th. They 
might be imposed as the 1st, 2nd, 16th, and 16th : either way is convenient 
to the folder, but perhaps the former is preferable. 



10. HALP-SHEET OP OCTAVO. 
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11. TWO HALP-SHEETS OF OCTAVO, WOEKED TOGETHEE. 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 
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By this method of imposing, two half-sheets of any work, 6ay the second 
ot preliminary matter, and the last of the body, are worked together \ the 
sheet is divided at the regular fold of the paper. 
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12. TWO QTTAETEES OF A SHEET OF OCTAVO. 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 
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This imposition is suitable for four paces of concluding matter and four 
pages of preliminary. It is imposed the k>ng way, and perfects as octavo. 



13. SHEET OF OCTAVO, IMPOSED FROM THE CENTEE. 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 
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This scheme shows the possibility of imposing a sheet of octavo so as to 
protect the title and other Oght pages from being nlled up in rolling, or from a 
neavy impression in pulling. It is not recommended, nor can such a scheme 
really be necessary, as, whether light pages occur in the inner or outer pages 
of any form, the pressman is supposed to be competent to avoid either or 
both of the evils advanced in favour of such an imposition, and therefore 
renders it not only unnecessary but unadvisablc, if only for the effect which 
it has in disarranging the operations of the warehouseman, folder, and binder. 
It is given in an American manual. 
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14. SHEET OF OCTAVO. — HEBEEW. 
Inner Form. Outer Form. 
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16. SHEET OP TWELVES, TO POLD WITHOUT OFTTING. 

No. 1. 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 
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This imposition is not given in any former work. It is suitable for 
periodicals of 24 pages, such as the Critic or the Law Times. The first fold 
IS made in the same direction as a common sheet of Twelves — ^the long-cross. 



16. SHEET OF TWELVES, TO POLD WITHOUT CUTTING. 

No. 2. 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 
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By this mode of imposition, the sheet is folded twice the short way of the 
paper, then in the direction of the long-cross. The entire sheet only requires 
four folds. 
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17. SHEET OP TWELVES. 
Ouier Form. Inner Form. 
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This imposition, bringing the 9th page over the 6th in the onter form, 
requires the 'sheet to be fcHded at the long-cross, after which the off-cut is 
separated while in its folded state. The next fold is then givQn to it, and 
after this the remainder of the sheet is folded in the usual way. A sheet of 
this kind requires only five folds, an object of consequence to the folder in a 
thousand sheets. 



Outer Form. 
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Inner Form. 
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This mode of imposition, or placing the 9th page over the 7th in the inner 
form, is rarely used except for the conyenience of the folder, and where the 
work can have the off-cut separated by the quire as the sheets lie flat, without 
regard to the exact margin at the heads wnen folded. When the off-cut is 
divided at its whole length, the 91^ page rises conveniently to the folder 
without turning it over ; but each sheet requires six folds instead of five. 
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19. A SHEET OP TWELVES, WITH TWO SIONATTJBES. SIXTEEN 

PAGES Ain> EIGHT PAGES. 



Outer jPbrm. 



Inner Form, 
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This imposition, placing the 17th page, or the first of the second signature, 
in the outer form, is, so i^ as regards the folding, equivalent to the 9th page 
being in that position, as in No. 17, the sheet being first folded in the direc- 
tion of the long-cross. The off-cut does not form an inset to the sixteen 
pages, but is supposed to belong to the end of another work, or as preliminary 
matter, Ac. 



20. SHEET OP TWELVES. — HEBREW. 



Inner Form, 



Outer Form. 
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21. TWO HALP-SHEBTS OF TWELYBS, WOBBED TOGETHEB. 

No.l. 
Outer J?brm. Inner Form. 
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This imposition is the one generally adopted. The two signatures, how- 
ever, being both outside the sheet, one-hali of the quire must be turned over 
by the binder when cut up for folding. 



22. TWO HALF-SHEETS OF TWELYBS, WOBEED TOGETHEB. 

No. 2. 
Outer Jbrm. Inner Form. 
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When these half-sheets are quired, the first signature is on the outside in 
the nsual way : z* is, however, inside. By this imposition the half-sheets lie 
ready for the folder when cut up. 
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23. HALP-8HEBT OP TWELVES, WITHOUT CTTTTiyO. 
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This is suitable for periodicals of 12 paces. The 6th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
pages are not oat off^ but folded outward. If it is desired to fold these | ^ 
four pages inwards, thej must be removed firom the off-cross to the places I /^ 
occupied by the 3rd, 4th, 9th, and 10th, turning each round to the position } 
which its fellow occupied. 



24. HALF-SHEET OF TWELVES. 
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25. EIGHT PAGES OP A SHEET OP TWELVES. 
Outer Form. Inner Fomt. 
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To be imposed as a slip, or in t\iQ ofE>ciT^^«. 



2 
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OP T\ 


¥E 


liVJSS, 
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3 BIG] 


PAGES Ain> POUB PAGES. 
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27. SHEET OP LONG TWELVES. 
Older Form. 
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Inner JPbrm, 
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This sheet, as it lies flat, has one-third, br pages 9 to 16, separated from 
j't, to form an inset to the other portion, which is folded as a sheet of octavo. 
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28. HALT-SHEET OF LONO TWELYES. MUSIC WAY. 
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This form is perfected as ootaTO. In folding, the sheet is divided into 
three sections the short way of the paper : the centre section is ajnun divided 
in the same direction as before, which gives duplicate insets of four pages 
(5, 6, 7, 8), one for each of the two sections. 



29. SHEET OP SIXTEENS, WITH ONE SIONATXTBE. 
Outer Form. Inner Form, 
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80. SHEET OP SIXTEENS, WITH TWO SIOKATUBES. 

A sheet of sixteens, with two signatures, is imposed as two sheets of com- 
mon octavo, putting the first signature for the finit half-sheet where b stands 
in No. 88, and l^enrst or 17th page of the other half>sheet in place of b 2^ 
IblioS. 
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81. HALE-SHEET OP SIXTEENS. 
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32. TWO QTJABTEB-SHEETS OF SIXTEENS. 
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35. SHEET OP EIGHTEENS, WITH TWO SIGNATXTBES. TWENTY- 
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Inner JBbrm, 
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Two-thirds, or twenly-four pages of this sheet, it will be observed, are 
imposed precisely as a sheet oi twelves (No. 17, page 64), and as this ^lan 
appears to be the best in practice and most convenient for the folder, it is 
given in preference to others which might have been introduced but would 
scarcely be adopted. That portion of the sheet containing twenty-four pages 
is folded as a sheet of twelves, the right-hand section havug been previously 
detached and folded as a half-sheet. They are supposed to belong to separate 
works. 
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86. SHEBT OF EIOHTEENS, WITH THBEB BIGNATUBBS, AS THBBE 

HALB-SHEBTS OF TWBLYBS. 



Outer Form, 
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This ia the asual method of imposing a sheet of eighteens : it cats ap as 
three half-sheets of twelves, and is most convenient to the folder and book- 
binder. 
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37. SHEET OF EIGHTEENS, TO FOLD WITHOUT CUTTING. 
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Outer Form. 
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This sheet folds twice across the entire length of the sheet, after which it 
is folded twice at the backs and once at the gutters. 
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38. HAIiF-SHSET OP EIGHTEENS, WITHOUT TBANSFOBINO THE 

PAGES. 

To ^ve this imposition, as it appears in Stower, seems useless, inasmuch 
as it IS impossible in practice without causing three single leaves. It cer- 
tainly would be convement to the printer, but an additional expense would 
be incurred in binding, as the pasting of three leaves would be charged as 
plates. 



39. HALP-SHEET OF EIGHTEENS. 
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The white paper of this form being worked off, the four lowermost pages 
in the middle must be transposed ; put 11 and 8 in the place of 7 and 12 ; 
and 7 and 12 in the place of 11 and 8. The Egyptian figures show the posi- 
tion of the folios when altered for the reiteration. 



40. HALF-SHEET OF EIGHTEENS. VAEIATION. 
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In this scheme an alteration has been made in the disposition of pages 
6 (b 3), 14. 6, and 13, by reversing them, so that when the off-cut is divided 
by the folaer, it will not require to be turned. The sheet is divided first into 
three sections : the centre portion gives two insets of four pages each, 7 (b 4), 
8, 11, and 12, and one inset of two pages, 9 (b 5), and 10, as a single leaf to 
be pasted. 
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41. SIXTEEN PAGES TO A HALP-SHEET OP EIGHTEENS. 
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When the white paper is worked off, the four pages, 7, 10, 9, 8, must be 
transposed ; 7 and 10 in the place of 9 and 8 ; and 9 and 8 in the place of 7 
and 10 : the transposed pages will appear as given in Egyptian figures. 

If the position of pages 5, 12, 11, and 6, be reversed, the same convenience 
will arise to the folder as alluded to at No. 40. 



42. SHEET OP TWENTIES. 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 
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This scheme has the off-cut first separated and folded as the sheet lies flat ; 
the remadnder of the sheet is folded similar to a sheet of sizteens. 
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43. SHEET OP TWENTY-EOTTES, WITH TWO SIGNATTTEES. 

Older ^brm. 
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Inner Form, 
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45. HALF-SHEET OF LONG TWENTY-FOURS, WITH TWO SIGNA- 
TITBES. SIXTEEN PAGES AND EIGHT PAGES. 
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This imposition requires the sheet to be cut up the centre in the first 
instance, after which the half-sheet is folded the same way as a sheet of 
twelves ; the off-cut is dLvided as the sheet lies flat, and is not insetted. 
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46. HAIP-SHEET OP LONG TWENTY-FOUES. 

This is precisely the same imposition as a Sheet of Twelves, No. 1, p. 63, 
except that it is imposed in one chase. Perfects as octavo. For folding, 
the sneet is first diviaed in the direction of the short-cross : the half-sheet is 
then folded the long way as a sheet of twelves, and the ofi-cut separated in 
the folded state. 



47. HALF-SHEET OF LONG TWENTY-FOUES, WITHOUT CUTTING. 
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This imposition is precisely the same as that for a Sheet of Twelves, to 
fold without catting, So. 2, p. 63, excepting that this half-sheet is imposed 
in one chase. For folding, the ^eet is separated in the direction of the 
Bhort-orosB. It perfects as octavo. 
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48. SHEET OF THIETY-TWOS. 
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This imposition is given as the one most in use for children's books, &c. 
It folds Brst into folio, then quarto, octavo, sixteens, and thirtv-twos. It is 
iaoonvenient to the folder, as the folds «xe tioo numerous to fola neatly. 
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49. SHEET OP THIBTT-TWOS, WITH EOTTE SIGNATUBES. 
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50. SHEET OP THIETY-TWOS. 



Outer Form. 
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This sheet, when printed, is folded first in the direction of the long-cross, 
then the short-cross ; after this it is folded into long octavo ; the remainii^ 
/bids follow in regular order, but they are too numerous to allow the sheet to 
be folded neatly. 
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61. HALF-SHBET OP THIRTY-TWOS. 
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52. TWO QUABTEE-SHEETS OP THIETT-TWOS, WORKED 

TOGETHER. 
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53. HALV-SHEET OF THIBTT-SIXES. 
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This imposition has one-third of the sheet separated, and which is folded 
as a half-sheet of twelves : the two-thirds portion is folded as a sheet of 
tweWes, haying pages 13 to 24 insetted in the centre. 



54. HALE-SHEET OF FORTIES. 



This is precisely the same imposition as a sheet of twenties, exoeptine that 
the latter occapies two chases, and this only one. The sheet first diViaes up 
the centre the short way of the paper ; the off-cut, or pages 17 to 24, is then 
separated and folded; the remamder tiien folds as a sheet of sixteens. 
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55. HALF-SHEET OF FOBTT-EIGHTS, WITH THBEE SIONATrBES. 
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This sheet perfects as a sheet of twelves. For folding, it divides b^ the 
kmff-cross ; each half then divides into three sections, which are respectively 
folded as a sheet of octavo. 
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56. TWO QUABTEBS OF A SHEET OP POETY-EIGHtS, WOEKED 

TOGETHER. 
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This sheet perfects as octavo ; for folding, the sheet may be divided in the 
direction of the long-cross ; each di>ision, being duplicated, is again divided, 
and folded as a sheet of twelves. 



57. QXJAETEE-SHEET OP POETT-EIGHTS. 



This may be imposed precisely as a Sheet of Twelves, No. 17, on page.64 
of this Handbook. 
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58. QTJAETEE-SHEET OF POBTT-EIGHTS, WITHOUT CUTTING. 
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59. QUAETEE-SHEET OF SIXTY-FOUBS. 
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60. HALP-SHEET OF SIXTT-EOFES. 
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Where the imposition of any half-sheet is the same as that of 
B sheet, it wUl be perceived that the latter haa been referred to 
to save space, which in this small work is of course an object. 
It is belieyed, however, that every useful imposition haa been 
given. 

Pages naturally resolve themselves into the same order, however 
sreat their number in a sheet, and are often the more common 
impositions doubled, or imposed in one instead of two chases, for 
the purposes of convenience. For instance, sixteens are two octavos 
imposed on each side of the short-cross ; twenty-fours are two 
twelves imposed on each side of the long-cross ; and thirty-twos 
are four octavos imposed in each quarter of the chaae. 

Proving the Imposition.'] — When the pages of any sheet or 
half-sheet are laid down, the compositor should accustom himself 
to examine them by their respective foUos to see that they are 
rightly placed ; when this is done, it may be well also to see that 
the folios of every two adjoining pages added together amount to 
one more than there are pages m the sheet or half-sheet of the 
work ; ae, in foUo, 1 and 4 are equal to five ; in quarto, 1 and 8 
make nine ; in octavo, 1 and 16 make seventeen. In this manner 
every two pages (f{ all other sizes may be examined, and, if their 
joint number exceeds by one, it is a proof that the pages are in 
their right places, and no risk of transposition Ukely to arise. 

As to Chases.'] — After the pages are laid down, the chafes are 
procured. For bookwork these should be used in pairs as far as 
practicable, when required for sheets ; and even half-sheet work 
would be considerably facihtatcd by the subsequent chases being 
imiform with the first. 

With respect to the right position of twelves and eighteens 
chases on the stone, there can scarcely be any mistake, but in 
chases used for quarto, octavo, sixteens, and thirty-twos, it may 
be well to state that (although it mav be imagined they cannot 
be laid wrong) there are two positions m which each may be laid ; 
and as the position of one may vary from that of the other by 
being reversed, every chase should be laid on the stone precisely 
corresponding in position with its fellow, which may be ascer- 
tained by some distinguishing mark on the chases. By adopting 
this plan, any defect in the casting will be in the same quarter, 
and more easily remedied by the pressman, whose time is often 
seriously sacrificed through raults in chases. 

In laying on chases tor a sheet of twelves, the short-cross is 
always placed on the side fiEtrthest from the compositor. 

For a sheet of eighteens, the long-cross requires to be moved 
to the for or oflP-side, the short-cross being retained in the middle 
of the chase. 

Before laying on chases, the pages are placed at such distances 
that the required quantity for each quarter ma.^ iaXJi wxiUxu "Oaa 
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space allotted, without recemng injury from the GroBS-bars when 
the chases are lowered on to the stone. 

As to FtirnUwre.'] — It has been usual in most hitherto published 
works on printing to give instructions how to cut furniture for 
bookwork. Under the impression that furniture ought to be 
BuppUed ready for use without turning a compositor into a car- 
penter, or a composing-room into a carpenter's shop, the instruc- 
tions given in this work will be based on the supposition that this 
useM article is furnished on the more rational principle of syste- 
matic lengths. 

The advantages resulting from furniture of this description are 
too numerous to detail ; the following, however, may be given : — 
Furniture cut to regular gradations, and properly numbered as to 
length, possesses at once a name by which each single piece can 
be known and described. All furniture, as it becomes liberated 
from forms cleared away, may temporanly be placed in the usual 
drawer, from whence it can ^tsily be sorted and placed in pigeon- 
holes ready for use. 

In practice, to supply furniture for a sheet of demy octavo, it 
only requires the compositor to ascertain by the gauge that the 
pages are 42 pica ems in length, by 24 in width. He then supplies 
himself from the pigeon-holes with eight gutters of double broad, 
and eight narrows for the short-crosses, each of these being two 
ems longer than the length of the page, say 44 ems. 

Sixteen head-bolts, narrow in thickness, but 24 ems in length — 
that is, the width of the page. 

The gutters, and narrows for the short-cross, are placed even 
with the foot of each page, leaving the upper end to project beyond 
the head-line and between the head-bolts, so as to bind the foUos. 

The eight side-sticks are supposed to be of the same length as 
the gutters, so as to cover and bind the foUos and whites ; but the 
foot-sticks must, in addition to the vddth of the two pages they 
are to cover (48 ems), have about ten or twelve ems added to 
their length ; sufficient to include the width of the gutter and 
back, and project up to the short-cross, but by no means beyond 
the side-stick. 

A supply of scaleboard and quoins, and the sheet may be locked 
up in a few minutes. 

It will be seen that the exercise of the mental powers entirely 
supersedes the labour attending the use of the saw. Given the 
length of the page, and supplying gutters, &c., which shall be 
something shorter than the page and head-bolt added together, 
there is no danger of hinding^ or necessity for cutting to avoid 
such an inconvenience ; and if the margin requires to be increased 
or reduced, the operation is performed in the simplest manner by 
adding reglets of the same length, or procuring gutters, &c., of a 
corresponding width. 
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Furniture for a sheet of any desoriptioii may readily be supplied 
in the same maimer. 

Sometimes furniture for the gutters is preferred in two pieces — 
as, two broads instead of a single piece of double broad. Where 
the furniture is irregular in body, the deficiency can be more 
readily suppUed by scaleboard bemg inserted between the two, 
and obviate the necessity of using leads during the operation of 
gauging furniture for press. 

Papered Fwrmtwre^ — ^The necessity for papering furniture is 
altogether superseded by this system : it is a practice which 
never answers the purpose intended without giving some addi- 
tional trouble, it bemg seldom that a sheet of papered furniture 
can be available a second time, on accoimt of the variation in 
crosses, or some difference in the measure of the ^age. 

Removing Fage-cords, <^c.] — ^The pages being laid down, chases 
and furniture supplied, the next operation is the removal of page- 
oords. Commencing with any inner page, imtie the cord with 
due care, push up the furniture and the acjjoining page by the 
side-stick : untie this page, push it up to the funuti^ by the 
nde-stick, and, applying one hand to the latter and the other to 
the fi)ot-stick, push up the two pages close to the head-bolts. 

At this moment it is usual to try whether the two pages forming 
the quarter are of equal length, by pressing the ball of each thumb 
against the foot-stick (protecting ^e side of the outer pace during 
the operation) ; then, by gently raising the foot-stick with a smaS 
portion of type a Httle distance from the stone, it will be seen 
whether they rise equally, or whether one is shorter than the 
other. Any inequality must be rectified by finding out the true 
cause of error : it may be from a piece of wrong mmiture, or a 
lead too much at the head ; from a badly cut or uncertain gauge, 
or from two compositors having made up the pages — one making 
ap solid and the other loosely ; from a lead, or even a line being 
out, or by some of the furniture binding. ' Whatever the cause, 
it must here be rectified. Place quoins now as a protection 
to this quarter, and remove the page-cords of the other in 
the same manner. The sides and comers of the pages are now 
carefully examined,, to see that no letters or foUos are out of place, 
and that the shoulders of each page are ff2> to the furniture 
perfectly square. 

Placing Quoins.'] — After the page-cords are removed and the 
pages tried, but before selecting or inserting the locking-up quoins, 
it should be a uniform practice firmly to push up each page in 
the direction of and close up to the head-bolts at the long-cross, 
by applying the thumbs to the foot-stick. The same process should 
be repeated at the sides by pushing them close up to the furniture 
at the short-cross. By attention to this the quoins meet with a 
proper resistance from the pages being perfectly solid \ \^\^ VL >ii£^ 
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apparently trifling process is omitted, and the quoins inserted while 
the pages are comparatively loose, they not only require changing 
for larger ones, but the pages " hang, and any tightening of thfi 
quoins keeps the lines fixed in an improper position. 

In placing the quoins some judgement is really necessary, though 
not always exercised. Two quoins properly placed will have an 
effect equal to three or four not so placed. The furthest or upper 
quoin should be so placed that when driven up it may be not 
more than about an inch from the upper end of the side-stick to 
an octavo page ; if to a twelves or smaller, a less distance in 
proportion ; the quoin at the lower or thin end to be fidrly within 
but not more than that distance from the end. To the foot-stick 
two quoins are generally sufficient, but three may sometimes be 
requisite : the one which is placed to the inner page, when driven 
up, should be near to the broad end ; the second about the middle, 
covering the end of the gutter, and which will thus bind the inner 
comers ; and the third should be placed similarly to the one at 
the thin end of the side-stick. 

LocTdng-v/p^ Scc^ — ^The locking-up of forms is frequently so 
badly performed as to prove either incompetence or indifference 
to the proper execution of this venr simple operation. The type, 
furniture, and chases, being all of square bodies, the pages are 
equally so in the mass ; and, if the side-sticks and quoins are 
rightly appHed as directed, no pages or parts of pages need to 
fall out or hang ; neither is it necessary to use extreme violence 
on the occasion, to compensate for the exercise of the required 
judgement. 

A quoin should never be driven up with its small end close to 
the chase or cross-bar, as it leaves no room for the insertion of 
the shooting-stick when the form is imlocked. Neither should 
furniture on any consideration be allowed to project further than 
the side or foot-sticky Every piece so left not only becomes 
injured in the process of imlocking, but prevents the shooting- 
stick from acting j and if the quoin is driven up home to this 
ftimiture, to save the trouble of finding a proper one, it is of 
course done with the knowledge that some difficulty will ensue at 
the next unlocking ; but present convenience .often predominates 
over any consideration for the ftiture. 

The proper effect of a quoin is also totally lost when it is 
allowed to pass half-way the upper end of a side-stick, and only 
prevented from doing so altogether by the interruption of chase 
or furniture. Quoins following each other in close proximity are 
not so effective as when at proper distances, and a large space 
from one quoin to another immediately adjoioing shows great 
neglect. 

In preparing to lock up, the pages are first planed down very 
gently: this gives an opportunity to discover whether any letters 
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ate standing higher than their proper position, and avoids that 
injury to type and planer which is necessarily produced hy a 
haet^ and violent hammering. 

The quoins may now he dnyen up equally all round, after 
which the same process is repeated, drivmg them up on this 
occasion as tight as may he necessary, and finishing by planing 
down in a proper manner — if nothing is under the type. 

If^ in the fint or gentle planing of a form, anything proves to 
be under the type, as paper, dirt, a letter or space, it is easy to 
omit the further planing of that part of the page till the form is 
completely locked up, when it may be raised trom. the stone, and 
the cause removed. 

Different authors recommend different modes of locking-up : 
Bome contend that the sides should be first operated upon, and 
others the foot. This latter mode certaioly appears the most 
rational, the side quoins being first pushed up tightly with the 
finger and thumb, inasmuch as there is less solidity in the length 
of a page than in its width. It follows, therefore, that if the 
foot is first gently driven up so as to give the type a square 
position, the side is more readily acted upon than by an opposite 
proceeding. In any case, a form should be first lightly driven up 
all round befcve the final locking-up is attempted. 

Generally, locking-up is an operation performed with the 
ereatest inconvenience, more from the disoraered state of quoin- 
drawers than from any mechanical difiiculty. This drawer is 
always so loaded with bits of reglet and furniture constantly being 
thrown in from previous layings-up, that it is notorious the quoins 
become lost or buried under a surplus of irrelevant matter, which 
is, absurdly enough, increased by lurther breakage of good reglet 
with every successive locking-up, while good quoins lie about the 
floors by the hundred. It is a rare circumstance to see even the 
amallest form locked up without the quoins being accompanied 
by pieces of reglet or furniture, and even leads and clumps are 
frequently brought into requisition on the occasion. 

It must be a£nitted that good locking-up is often impossible, 
in consequence of the scarcity of proper matcnrial. While mmiture 
and brass rule — articles subject to little actual wear or injury — 
are plentifully introduced for the purpose of continuous cutting 
away, it is notorious that side-stickis are supplied with the greatest 
reluctance. These are really subject to considerable injury during 
looking-up, and the fibres become so rotten and gelding from 
the bruises they receive, and their fr«^uent saturation in lye and 
water, that they are powerless to resist the quoins, and totally 
useless for their purpose without re-dressing. Good side-sticks 
are also subject to the same wasteful cutting as furniture ; but 
those which arc useless from battered shoulders rarely, if ever, 
bare the saw applied to them. 
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Before taking any form from the stone, it is requisite to ascertain 
whether it will " l3t," that is, to see that no portion of the type 
is loose or liable to fall out. If any letters or quadrats dance up 
and down as the form is lifted and lowered, it may be necessary 
to unlock the quarter again, first carefully ascertaining the whjf 
and wherefore. It may be from bad justification — £rom short 
leads — ^from a long lead — ^from letters sHpped or riding at the 
end of a lead or leads — ^from quadrats that have been battered or 
bruised with the sheep's-foot or a clumsy bodkin — ^from some 
fault or bruise in the Anmiture, leads, reglet, &c. In any case 
4;he caiuse must be removed, and the effect will cease. 

Ifivposmg from Chase.'] — ^This description of imposition com- 
mjences when the sheet of any work wMch has been printed off 
is required to be laid up for the purpose of supplying chases and 
furniture for a subsequent sheet. Up to this stage the overseer 
had to find these apphanoes, but there now being *' a return of 
letter," &c., the compositors can supply themselves from the 
respective sheets as they are worked off. 

It is important that the chases and frimiture for the inner and 
outer forms respectively should again be used for those forms in 
the sheet being imposed, and not only so, but they should be 
placed in the same position which they had in the former sheets 
Every piece of furniture, whether head-bolt, gutter, or back, should 
keep, as nearlv as possible, its corresponding situation, with every 
additional scalebocffd or lead which may have been inserted by the 
pressman for the purpose of malriTig regbter, and to compensate 
for error, &c., in the chases. 

Tgvng up Fagea."] — ^This operation is often so carelessly per- 
formed, that pages are lifted at considerable risk. To ide up 
properly needs only this : — Place one end of the cord to the 
middle of the type at the comer of a page ; keep it firmly in 
that position with the forefinger of the left hand while passing 
the cord tightly round the matter with the right, until it reaches 
the comer where it commenced ; then cross it over the end so as 
to secure it from slipping, and still keep the forefinger on the cord 
and at the comer, to prevent the page being drawn aside and 
broken while the cord is being tightly strained. It must bow be 
passed five or six times round the page and fSEwtened at the right- 
nand comer, by putting a noose of it with the setting-rule between 
the several turnings and the head-line, drawinff the noOse per- 
fectly tight j but taking care to secure the page from accident by 
now removing the \m, hand from the lower to the upper cor- 
ner. After this, the page is moved from the side and head of 
the galley so far as to sive room to push down the cord to the 
middle of the type, the better to secure it from accident in 
lifting or aliding off. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MJLXnre MAEOnr—KIBClLLAVBOUB BllCXSKS. 
UAXISa MABGiy. 

To make margin, or apportion the proper distances between the 
pages of a sheet or half-sheet, is a most material object in book- 
work ; it requires a consideration to the ^ture rather than the 
present appearance of a book : its first pubHcation will most pro- 
bably be in cloth boards, a description of binding in which the 
edges of the leaves remain nearW in the same state in which 
they were placed by the folder. iBooks of all kinds are, however, 
liable to be re-bound in leather ; for this purpose it is required 
to allow more margin for cutting at thefore-eoge and foot of each 
page than at the head and back. 

This is accounted for by explaining that all folded sheets are 
** knocked up" by the binder at the h^d and back, as the evenness 
secured by the fold of the sheet reduces the necessity for cutting 
off so much at the head bv one-half as that required firom the fore- 
edge and foot, owing to tnese latter edses being more irregular. 

If these extra margins were not a&owed lor by the printer, 
every book, when bound, would have more margin at the head 
and back than at the fore-edge and foot, throwing the print firom 
the oentre of the page — ^than which nothing could look more 
unsightly. 

During the process of printings also, it must be imderstood 
that it is impossible to lay sheets with that strict accuracy and 
preciaion that there shall be an equal margin from the letter-press 
to the edffe of the sheet ; neither is this strictly required, as the 
folding of each sheet is regulated by the foHos and the square of 
the appearing ^pe, and not by the edges of the paper. An extra 
margm at the fore4dge and root, therefore, compensates for any 
inegularily in this process, or for variation in the size of the 
paper, ana furnishes a better resistance to the knife when cutting 
the edges for the purpose of leather binding, marbling, or gilding. 

In making margin for bookwork, the best course to adopt is, 
to procure a sheet of the paper upon which it has to be worked, 
ana to fold it by the edges as exactly as possible to the shape 
required — once for foUo, twice for quarto, and three times ror 
octavo ; for duodecimo tiie sheet must first be folded down the 
eentre the long way, then divide into three equal portions the 
■hort way, aftor which the sheet is again folded to the shape of a 
duodecimo book. 

Ibr FoHo."] — ^The pages bein^ laid down correctly, as, 1, 4, 8, 2, 
the chases are procui^ and laid over the pages. Commencing 
with ;the inner form, lay the edge of the sheet, in ita &>lds^^^»^% 
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on the fiuje of the third page, but even with the outer edge of the 
type j bring up the second page with a piece of furniture or side- 
stick the full length, until the opposite edge of the paper lies oyer 
the type about half an inch — this gives the margm required. 
Place the cross-bar centrally between the two pages, and a slight 
inspection shows what furniture is required on each side ; this 
being supplied, as also that for the heads, and proper scaleboard 
add^ the forms may be locked up. The margin K>r the head ci 
a sheet in foUo is made by the pressman. 

For Qitwrto.'] — The pages being laid down, and chases supplied, 
lay the left edge of ihe folded sheet even to the left edge of the 
first page ; bring the eighth page towards it so that the folded 
edge shall lie on it about a double pica or a quarter of an inch. 
This will give the backs. Then lay the bottom edge of the paper 
even with the foot of the page, and bring the head of the fourth 
page up, so that the folded edge of the paper may cover the white 
aftir the head-line. Try the distance from head to head with the 
pica gauge ; if about twelve ems of pica, deduct six for the width 
of the short-cross, and put a narrow on each side ; add scaleboard 
between the pages. For the. backs, if the distance is twelve ems, 
allow four for the long-cross, and place a broad on each side ; 
add proper scaleboard, and lock up. 

In naming the distance from page to page, and the thickness 
of the crosses, they are not given as standards ; the precise distance 
depends on the size of the page, and the requisite furniture on the 
thickness of the crosses. 

For Octavo.'] — The pages b^g laid down, and the sheet accu- 
rately folded, lay the fore-edge of the sheet on and even with the 
edge of the first ; then bring up the sixteenth page so that the 
folded edge or back of the sheet shall lay on to the type about a 
great primer, according to the margin required; — this will be 
for the gutters. For the backs, open the sheet one fold — ^to oblong 
quarto ; bring up the thirteenth page and let the edge of the paper 
lie on it about a brevier, still keeping the paper Sat to the race 
of the first and sixteenth. Fold back again, and for tibe heads 
lay the paper over the £ace of the first even with the last line ; 
bring up the eighth page and let the folded edge cover the white 
after the running h^id. 

For Ttoelves.'] — The gutters, backs, and heads, are tried pre- 
ciselvin the same manner as for an octavo ; the backs and gutters 
of the off-cut, or pages imposed outside the short-crosses, also 
correspond with those inside the long-cross. The space between 
the running title or folios of these eight pages, and the centre of 
the short-cross, must be exactly half the width of the bolts between 
the heads of the pages within the long-cross ; for, as register is 
made at this part by the points, the folder cuts the off-cut by the 
bolea they bare made, and when the entire sheet is folded, and 
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ihe o£P-cut or inset placed, the head-lines of the two portions of 
the sheet nmge with each other. This is essential to be fuHj 
understood. The head-bolts being placed to the pages of the 
off-cut, the sheet m&j be laid, in its folded state, over the face of 
the eighth page, oyen with the head-line ; the opposite end will 
now reach close up to but not over the head-lme of the tenth 
page ; — this will prove the margin to be right. 

J^or Sixteens.'] — ^For a sheet of sixteens, cut a sheet exactly in 
half and fold it thrice. Follow the plan directed for a sheet of 
octavo, and proper margin will be made. 

Ibr HiffhteensJ] — For a sheet of eighteens, pursue exactly the 
same me&od as for a sheet of twelves. But as there are two 
backs and three gutters in each form, and one of the gutters is 
formed with the short-cross and scaleboard, or reglet, tne gutters 
must be precisely imiform, and the backs must be ascertained 
by trying one-third only of the sheet of paper, folded across the 
short way. 

To fold a sheet of paper for eighteens, the sheet should be folded 
twice the short way, so that the three portions may be exactly 
alike ; in its folded state it is then folded twice more — still the 
short way, and equally exact : fold again for the back of the book, 
and it is done. 

The instructions here given for making margin will, it is hoped, 
be deemed sufficient and expHcit. If proper margin can be made 
for the sixes here given, it \nll be perfectly competent to do so for • 
any other description of sheet which mAj come to the compositor's 
hands : to go through the whole routine of sizes would involve 
an immense repetition, which would be both inconvenient and 
unnecessary. 

MISCELLANEOUS BEMASKS. 

The margin of pages, whether for gutters, backs, or heads, 
becomes smaller in proportion as the number of pages increases in 
a sheet ; the portion of paper which projects over or on to the 
right-hand pages, must therefore be gradually reduced, as the size 
of the pa^ decreases. 

In tnalrifig margin, it must be borne in mind that if the margin 
for one gutter, back, and head, is correctly ascertained, the funii- 
ture required for the entire sheet will be of the same description,' 
and render further trial unnecessary, except for satis&ction. 

Proving the M<irgin.'] — Margin may always be proved by 
opening the sheet foil out — always premising that it has been 
truly and neatly folded in the first mstance — ^and spreading it 
right across an entire range of pages, the centre crease to be Lud 
preoLBely over the centre of the long or short-cross, as the case 
may be. Holding the sheet firmly, so that the creases of the folds 
lie perfectly flat, but without stretching it, see if tbss^ ^^oTKe^i^ 
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exactly with the centre of the furniture between each page ; if so, 
it is correct ; if not, the furniture must be diminished or added 
to, as occasion may require. The proper margin for the range of 
pages in the contrary direction is ascertained in the same manner, 
by only reversing the sheet. 

In adding to or diminiBhing the fiimiture, it is presumed that 
the gutters are right, and that any alteration required will be 
made at the short-cross. 

Whenever a half-sheet is imposed, or two half-sheets which are 
intended to be worked together, the margin where the sheet is 
divided should always be made out-and-out, so that, ifhen folded 
up, the fore-edges may be equal. 

Upon the margin of the 6rst sheet of a work the good or bad 
appearance of a book, when folded and bound, depends. Special 
care is therefore required more particularly at this stage : after- 
wards, only the requisite attention to supply the same description 
of furniture and chases throughout its respective sheets : these 
are proved by the Furniture Ghiuge. 

Folding a Sheet for Margin,'] — ^Where a sheet of paper requireB 
to be folded frequently, as for sixteens, eighteens, twenty-vrars, 
thirty-twos, &c., the folds necessarily become thicker, and less 
correctly defined when the sheet is opened ; and as the number 
of pages multiply, so is greater accuracy required to save after- 
trouble. It is therefore recommended for thirty-twos, to divide 
•the entire sheet of paper into four precisely accurate parts, folding -r^ 
correctly, and using only one section for ascertaining the margin 
of the respective pages. 

For eighteens or twenty-fours, the sheet will require to be 
divided into three equal portions, correctly folding and using one 
section only for the purpose in hand. 

Irregular-sized Pages.'] — ^In making margin for sheets com- 
prising pages of irregular widths and lengths, which will often 
happen in table or rule-work pages, care is required that they 
shall properly back each other. No specific directions can be 
given : the organs of judgement and calculation must be here 
brought into full play. But, if the pages are made up to pica 
ems, it will readily be seen that the furniture in juxtaposition will 
require to be reduced or increased in proportion hau a pica, as 
Ihey are smaller or larger. 

Leads and Scaleboard.] — ^In making margin or gauging fond- 
ture, it is a prevailing but wrong practice to use indiscriminately 
large quantities of leads, of all lengths, not only seriously dinu- 
niflning the stock and diverting them from their legitimate purpose, 
to positive after-inconvenience, but placing them in situalLons 
whore they almost invariably sustain a certain amount of injury 
from batter, or, from long standing, an accumulation of mst. 
Added to this, the custom of papering up furniture by the sheet, 
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in addition to standing forms, has the effect of rendering an 
immense quantity completely useless for all practical purposes, 
and at all times involves a constant accumulation for ** clearing 
away." Scaleboard, the more proper and less expensive article, 
is very frequently rejected, simply because it is never rightly 
cut for use, has no place assigned to it, and no care taken of it 
after liberation, so as to render it always available. 

Out-and-Out.'] — ^When two or more pages of any description 
are imposed in one chase for the purpose of being worked together, 
and afterwards cut up separately, the margin is made by laying 
the paper in its folded state on tne iace of the type and even with 
the ends of the lines, the opposite edge being placed up to, but 
not over the type of the adjoining page, as is done in bookwork. 
This method throws each page exactly in the centre of the paper 
when printed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

▲8 TO OOlCPiJnOVSHIPS— 0LICKSB8HIP8 — BTTLBS TO BB 0B8BBVBS UT 

OLICKBBSHIPB— ABBITBATIOK. 

AB TO OOMFANIONSHIPS. 

A JUDICIOUS distribution of employment in every business is the 
only means of expediting it. This is forcibly illustrated in the 
printing business, where, in order to meet the wishes or require- 
ments of publishers and the public, pamphlets, and even volimies 
of no ordinary size, must often be commenced and completed 
within an incredibly short space of time. 

To effect this object properly, it is required to possess an almost 
unlimited supply of materials, and to divide the labour to be per- 
fiormed, in proportion to its extent, amongst a certain numb^ of 
compositors. These are called a Companionship. 

Companionships are of two kinds ; one, in which each person 
takes copy from the overseer, — composing and completing it : — 
the other, called a Clickership, where the work or copy is given 
out, made up, completed, charged, and received for in gross, under 
the management and control of a person styled a Clicker, i. e. a 
working overseer. 

In forming a Clickership, the overseer selects the number of 
men required for the work. These being selected, their concern 
is to appoint one from among them who thoroughly understands 
his business, and is in every respect qualified to undertake the 
management of the work, to make it up, and to do everything 
which might otherwise interrupt the compositors in the regular 
business of distributing, composing, and correcting. 

The dicker being appointed, they proceed tA ^£kS& ^s^x^^s&Qkss^ 
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of their letter, while he applies to the orerseer for the copy, 
reoeives instructions respecting it, and procures leads and every 
other requisite sort. He then draws out the following table : — 



OOKPOSITOSS' SAMS8. 


FOLIOS OF 
COPY. 


LIKB8 
COKPOSBD. 


ICSlCOlLUrDA. 











In the first column he sets down the name of each compositor 
as he takes copy ; and, in the second, the folios of the copy, that 
he may be able to ascertain instantly in whose hands any par- 
ticular copy lies, and &om whom to procure the matter as he 
requires it during the making up. In the third column he notes 
down the number of lines each man has composed, opposite to 
his name, on the completion of each take of copy, or as the gaUeys 
are brought to him. In the fourth he sets down such remarks 
respecting the copy, &c., as may be necessary, and also any circum- 
stance that may occur in the companionship. 

When the members of the cuckership are ready for their 
first taking of copy, they receive it fix)m the cUcker, whose exer- 
cise of judgement in this respect has a considerable tendency to 
forward or retard the work : if the greatest despatch is required, 
he will give it out in short takings generally, taking care that those 
who are earUest in copy should have the shortest takings — ^that 
less delay may occur in the making-up. During the time the 
first takmg is in hand, the cUcker sets the half-head, head-lines, 
white-lines, and signature-lines, the side-notes, and other matter 
of a similar description. 

As each compositor completes or brings his matter, and the 
number of lines entered in the table, another taking of copy is 
given out, and as soon as sufficient matter is composed the cUcker 
proceeds with the making-up. The same plan is observed with 
the rest of the companionship. 

In the making-up he must exercise considerable discretion — 
commencing that operation as soon as he is aware that sufficient 
matter is composed to enable him to proceed without interrup- 
tion, and at the same time not allowing it to get so far in advance 
as to cause any delay in business. 

When the first sheet is made up, the clicker lays the pages 
down upon the stone, and informs the overseer of its progress, 
who BupplieB him with chases and furniture for each sheet until 
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there is what is tenned a "return." The dicker then proceeds 
with the operation of locking up, which, being completed, the 
copjis forwarded in its proper order to the rea<&r, and the forms 
conveyed to the press-room for the purpose of having the first 
proof pulled. 

The work will now proceed rapidly, as the compositors stick 
dose to business, and no hindrance occurs with respect to letter, 
&o. If the cHcker finds that he cannot make up the matter as 
fast as it is composed, he must call one of the compositors to his 
assistance best qualified to Ailfil the office of deputy clicker. In 
this instance he puts his name on the slate which he keeps for the 
purpose of entering "all time." When he has finished, the deputy'9 
name is taken off the slate, and he resumes his regular work. 
When the general bill is made out, he is allowed the price per 
hour for his time which the bill pays. 

When the proo& are read they are given to the clicker for cor- 
rection, by whom the proof, is handed to the compositor whose 
matter stands first ; he lays up the forms, and who, when he has 
corrected his own pages, forwards the proof to the next, and so on, 
till the sheet is corrected. The last person correcting in the sheet 
then hands the whole of the proof in regular order to the clicker, 
who corrects the errors in the heads, notes, &c. The forms are 
now again locked up by the proper person, and carried to the 
proof press, and the proof, in proper order, is sent to the reader. 

As soon as one of the companionship is out of copy, and there 
is no more to give out, the lines of the whole must be counted 
and set down in the table : each one then does what he can for 
the general benefit. 

The value of the lines having been calculated in the outset, a 
certain number, generally the nearest to one thousand letters, 
are apportioned to the hour ; each member of the companionship 
receives for what he has composed : the heads, whites, &c., having 
been set by the clicker, these, together with short or blank pages, 
the odd letters left from the thousand, and in the case of fat copy 
any lines which may have been added, are termed fat, and included 
in the general account to pay the clicker and augment the price of 
the work. The amount is divided according to the number of lines 
each person has composed : the clicker's share of the bill must 
be equal to that of the person who has set the greatest number of 
lines J or, he must be paid by the hour at the price the bill pays. 

In order to meet every different mode of work, the following 
extract from the Chreen BooJc^ an acknowledged organ of compo- 
sitors, says : — " There is another mode of working m companion- 
ships which may be with advantage adopted in certain cases, and 
which will be round in general more satisfactory than the pre- 
ceding. The mode alluded to consists in alIoN<nx:i]^\}ck& Oi^^i^^x "ftt 
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oertain price for making up a sheet, and adopting a scale for the 
value of the lines after making this allowance. The companions 
are tihus enabled to charge the precise value of the lines they com- 
pose — each man knows the value of his labour at the completion 
of each day, and the making out of the general bill is rendered 
remarkably easy and simple. In works done upon this system the 
blanks, chapter heads, &c., do not belong to the cUcker, but to the 
compositor in whose copy such blanks, heads, &c. occur." 

The same work also says : — " The adoption of any plan which 
will expedite the making-up, and thus set aside the plea for com- 
panionships, is highly desirable, ^he following mode, therefore, is 
recommended, as it has been found to expedite the making-up and 
imposition as rapidly as the most efficiently-formed companion- 
ship : — 

On the giving out of a work, A., the first in copy, having set the vrhole of 
his taking, on passing the mating-np to B., the second in copy, ^ves him the 
gauge, and also a bo(Mc in which he aaa entered the lines borrowed from B., to 
complete the last page, or the nmnber of lines he has given over his last page, 
to H!, if less than nuf a page. K A. have borrowed 10 lines, the entry in tne 
book will be in the followmg form : — 

[Compositors' names.] A. to B. — Polish Tales. [Title of work.! 

Folio 7— 7th in B. 
[Banning head] — The Fugitives. 
Owes I Owing to 
A 10 lines. | B 10 lines. 

B., having set the whole of his copy, text as well as notes, which must in 
the first and subsequent takings be always done before applying for fresh 
copy, immediately commences makinj^ up; which, having commeted, and 
taken five lines from C, who follows hmi, B. passes the bo^ in tne following 
form: — 



B. to C— Polish Tales. 
FoKo 12— 12th in B. 

Head The Fugitives. 

Owes 
10 



Owing to 

B .7! 5 

C 6 



C. passes the making-up to D., and probably borrows 12 lines from D., when 
the book will appear as follows : — 



C. to D.— Polish Tales. 

FoUo 21— 5th in C. 

Head The Bound Tower. 



Owes 

A 10 

C 7 



Owing to 

B ^. 5 

D 12 



17 17 

The first preceding form shows that on the passing of the first making-up 

there are 10 lines due to B. When, however, B. passes the making-up, he 

diminishes the debt due to him by borrowing 6 bnes, and the name of the 

creditor C. appears in the second column for 6 lines ; when C. passes the 

making-up he not only pays himself these 5 lines, but becomes a debtor to 

the amount of 7 lines ; nis name is therefore transferred to the first column. 

Mad the number of lines he owes is placed against his name. Should D. pass 
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the xna]dng>ap to A. and take 14 lines, the following will be the fonn of the 
table: — 

D. to A.— Polish Tales. 

Folio 38— l8t in D. 

Head, as before. 

Owing to 

A I: 4 

B 6 



Owes 

C 7 

D 2 



9 



9 



It will be seen that the total of the lines owed and owing must always cor- 
respond ; if oare be taken to observe this rule, no error or misunderstanding 
can possibly arise. When the first sheet is out, A. and B. impose ; — Uie 
second is imposed bv 0. and D. ; the third by B. and F. ; the fourth by G-. 
and H. ; and when there is a return of letter the forms are laid up by those 
whose turn it is to impose ; and if the letter for distribution be equslly shared, 
the quantity composed by each companion will be nearly uniform ; and npon 
this principle it has been found that at the end of a large volume, the differ- 
ence oetween that composed and imposed by each companion has not Varied 
either way more than four pages. 

** The utility of the above system, it is presumed, will be easily 
seen, and in numerous instances where it nas been adopted, it has 
been found admirably calculated to prevent dissension and pro- 
mote the execution of a work. If any derangement arises in the 
account of transfer of lines, it is best to pay off the lines appear- 
ing in the book, and commence the account anew." 

BULES TO BE OBSEBTED IK COHFAIQONSHIPS. 

Disputes will occasionally arise upon trifling as well as intricate 
points : these can onlv be settled oy a reference to the general 
custom and usage of the trade. The following are the generally 
received rules and regulations on this subject, expUcitly and clearly 
laid down for the hiture comfort and government of the com- 
positor, and appHcable, with certain trifling modifications, to any 
of the modes of companionship which may be in practice : — 

Taking Copjf.'] — If printed co^y, and the compositor is desired to follow 
page for page, each sheet, as it is given out, should be divided into as many 
parts as the companionship may consist of, and the choice of each part, if it 
materially varies, should oe thrown for. During the absence of either of 
the companionship, if he be likely soon to return, some one should throw 
for him, on condition that he will be able to get through this fresh taking, 
with what remains of the last, so as not to impede the imposition of the 
sheet. 

Another method may be adopted, vis., for each person to agree to receive 
r^;nlarly of the different takings a certain number of paffes ^ but if this plan 
be followed, the bulk of the copy must not be subiect to uie inspection of the 
companionship, but kept by the overseer, and dealt out by him as it is wanted, 
or it will inevitably cause contention ; for the compositor likely to be first out 
of copy, if he has free access to that which remains unfinished, will observe 
whether the next taking be fat or Uan — if the latter, he will hold back and 
loiter away his time^ in order to avoid it, and thus materially delay the work. 
On the other hand, if this taking appear to be advantageous, and tnere should 
happen to be two or three of the companionship out ofcopy at the same time, 
a sort of scramble will take place who shall have it, which will end in dispute 
and confusion j on no account, therefore, should the oo^^ Vi« q-^'u.Na vsmce^ 
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This scale should always be kept by the compositor in the makinff-up, who, 
when he gives it away to the person that follows him, marks down the number 
of pages he has made up opposite to the {>roper signature, and under his own 
name ; also when he imposes, he inserts his name in the column appropriated 
for that purpose. By lollowin^ strictly this mode, every sort of dispute will 
be prevented ; and though a private account may be necessary for individual 
satisfaction, yet it will not avail in settling a general misunderstanding, as the 
various private accounts may differ, and the charge of inaccuracy may be 
alleged with as much reason against one as the other ; but in this general scale 
a nustake can be immediately detected. It also operates as a check on those 
who may be inclined to write out of their proper signature, or to charge more 
pages than they have imposed. 

As the letter is laid up it should be divided in equal proportions ; and, if it 
can be so managed, eacn person had better distribute the matter originally 
composed by him, for by this means the sorts which have made his case uneven 
will a§[ain return to him. It may happen, from one of the companionship 
absentmg himself, that his former share of letter remains undistriouted at a 
time a second division is taking place ; imder these circumstances, he must 
not be included in this division. In the event of a scarcity of letter, if any 
man absent himself beyond a reasonable time, his undistributed matter should 
be divided equally among his companions, and when he returns, he may then 
have his share of the next division. 

Correcting.'] — The compositor, whose matter is in the first part of the proof, 
lays up the forms on the imposing stone, and corrects. He then hands the 
proof to the person who has the following matter. The compositor who 
corrects the last part of the sheet locks up the forms. 

The compositor having matter in the first and last part, but not the middle 
of the sheet, only lays up the form and corrects his matter ; the locking up is 
left to the person who corrects last in the sheet. 

A compositor having the first page only of the sheet is required to lay up 
one form ; also to lock up one form if he has only the last page. 

If from carelessness in locking up the form — viz., the furniture binding, the 
quoins badly fitted, &c. — any letters, or even a page should fallout, the person 
who has thus locked up the Ibrpi must immediately repair the damage. But 
if fVom bad lustification, or in leaded matter the letters ride upon the ends of 
the leads, the loss attending any accident from this circumstance must fall 
apon the person to whom the matter belongs. 

It is the business of the person who locks up the form to ascertain whether 
aU the pages are of an equal length ; and though a defect in this respect is 
highly reprehensible in the person to whom it attaches (whose duty it is to 
rectify it) , yet if not previously discovered by the locker-up, and an accident 
happen, he must make ^ood the delect. 

The compositor who imposes a sheet must correct the chargeable proof of 
that sheet, which is also generally at the same time corrected for press, and 
take it to the ready-place. He must also rectify any defect in the register, 
arising from the want of accuracy in the furniture. 

Forms will sometimes remain a considerable length of time before they are 
put to press. When this happens, and particularly in the summer, the fur- 
niture is liable to shrink, and the pages will, in consequence, if care be not 
taken, fall out ; it is therefore the business of the person who has locked up 
the form to attend to it in this respect, or he will be subject to make good 
any accident which his neglect may occasion. 

When forms are wrought-ott', and ordered to be kept standing, they are 
then considered under the care of the overseer. When they are deaired to be 
cleared away, it is done in equal proportions by the companionship. During 
the time any forms may have remained under the care ot the overseer, should 
there have been any alteration as to form or substance, such alterations not 
having been made by the original compositors, they are not subject to clear 
away those parts of the form that were altered. If the pressmen unlock a 
form on the press, and from carelessness in the locking-up any part of it fall 
out, they are subject to the loss that may happen in consequence. 

The compositor who locks up a sheet takes it to tke'^xool y^^«.^^^a!^>^^ 
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pressman, after he has pulled the proof, puts by the forms in the place 
appointed for that purpose. 

TranspofUion qf Paaes.'] — Each person in the companionship must lay 
down his pa|;es properiy on the stone for imposition. The compositor whose 
turn it is to mipose looks them over to see if they are rightly placed ; should 
they, after this examination, lie improperly, and be thus imposed, it will be 
his business to transpose them ; but should the fobos be wrong, and the 
mistake arise from this inaccuracy, it must be rectified by the person to 
whom the matter belongs. Pages being laid down for imposition, without 
folios or head- lines, must be rectified by the person who has been slovenly 
enough to adopt this plan. 

At the completion of works, it frequently happens that there 
are pages which may be called " odds and ends," such as the 
title, half-title, dedication, &c. These are denominated as " &t." 

This seems to be the proper place to remark, that in the for- 
mation of the Scale of Prices, such a termination of works was 
calculated on. It cannot be supposed that any practical man 
would take the letter w as a fair standard of the number of pieces 
of metal to be picked up bv the compositor : and we have heard 
the late Mr. George Woodiall (whose name should be revered by 
the trade), admit that it was retained on the supposition that 
short pages, and the fat at the end of the work, would compensate 
for the manifest injustice. 

In cHckerships this fat is disseminated over the number of 
hours, but in other companionships the man who has set up a 
sheet of the work is entitled to an equal share. It entails, how- 
ever, an equal share in clearing away the work. 

Arbitration.'\ — It is not possible, among large bodies of men, 
to always avoid contention, or even quarrelling. Human nature 
is so constituted, that suspicion of knavery, or grahhishnessy is 
sure to arise. By a disposition, however, among a majority of 
chapelonians, to encourage what is fair, and to suppress what is 
imjust, there is no difficulty in maintaining harmony in the largest 
estabhshments. If a person of strict integrity be appointed as 
Father of a Chapel, he will generally be found willing to give 
advice in matters of difficulty, or to act as mediator in serious 
disputes. The mode in which busmess is now conducted forbids 
the calling together a chapel upon every frivolous or even important 
contention ; and though we hold chapels to be a valuable and 
sacred institution of our business, we maintain that the greater 
part of the disagreements between one man and another might 
be amicably settled by arbitration, without entailing the sacrifice 
of time and the expense necessarily attendant upon the calling 
together a large body of men. In another part of our work it 
wiU be found that we have some remarks upon the nature and 
constitution of Chapels. 



BOOK THE FOUETH. 

THE PRACTICE AS TO JOB FRINTINO : BROADSIDES, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, RULEWORK, ETC. — ARRANGEMENT OP TYPE, 
CASES, AND MATERIAL-SIZES OF PAPER, CARDS, ETC. 



« Thx interior of a printing office ia a highly interesting scene to a spec* 
tator ; and the interests of the employer, with those of the employed, 
together with many little comforts and conveniences necessary to the latter, 
are more or less promoted as we see good or bad management prevail. 
When all hands are at work in an office properly conducted, notwithstanding 
the extent of the premises, the variety of the departments, or the number 
of persons employed, everything proceeds with the most perfect order and 
regularity. Each person knows his own duty, and cheerfully performs it, 
without interrupting or interfering with his neighbour in the discharge of 
his. There is no talking or noise of any kind : every word that is spoken is 
in a suppressed tone of voice ; and when any one has occasion to go firom 
one part of the establishment to another, he treads the floor as softly as if 
he were afraid of the sound of his own feet. The profound stillness which 
prevails is only broken by the gentle clicking of the types as they are dropi>ed 
one by one into the composing-sticks." 



BOOK THE FOUETH. 

THE PRACTICE AS TO JOB PRINTING : BROADSIDES, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, RULEWORK, ETC. — ARRANGEMENT OF TYPE, 
CASES, AND MATERIAL— SIZES OF PAPER, CARDS, ETC. 

CHAPTER I. 

SBSOBIPnOir of JOBWOBK — as to TYPB AKD MATBBIJlL — jLDTAITTJlGBS ov 
GOOD ABBAXGBMXirT — ADTXNTAGBS OF lYFB IV OASB — DI80BDXBBD 
8IATB OF OFFIGBS. 

DBSOBIPTION OP JOBWOEK, TYPE, MATEEIAL, ETC. 

rflHE description of business done in a Jobbing office is so 
X entirely different from that of a Book or News-house, and 
governed bj so many different regulations, that a special chapter 
is necessary to its elucidation. 

Jobwork is a very important branch of the Art, and it is there- 
fore strange that no instructions on the subject have as yet been 
laid down by any of the previous writers on Printing. This may 
in some degree account for the want of order in the arrangement 
and preservation of the materials of offices of this description, 
and tne absence of system which is so apparent in the getting up 
of work of this nature. The instructions here given may, as a 
first attempt, fall short of expectation, but they will at least be 
practical, and probably afford groundwork for tne future. 

The term Job-house is appued to a printing office where the 
general run of business consists of every kind of letter-press 
printing, excepting newspapers or bookwork. Strictly, job? 
comprise cards, circulars, shop and hand bills, invoice heads, 
catalogues, pamphlets, lists of prices, bills for property lost or 
stolen, auctioneers* bills and particulars of estates, theatrical and 
exhibition announcements, aud broadsides or posting bills, some 
of which are of such magnitude that a single letter fills a sheet 
of paper. 

Medical labels and fancy or colour printing b^Vsi^ V^ *^ss^ 
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department, and are sometimes executed in the same house, but 
generally can be better executed where a completely separate 
establishment is devoted to their production. 

Ajs to Type and Material.'] — In order to produce the variety 
of business comprised imder the above enumeration, a very large 
amoimt of type and material is required ; for, independent of 
type of the same sizes and descriptions as that in use for book- 
work, and which is here strictly necessary, the type-founders* 
specimens are called into requisition from which to select a supply 
of the various kinds suitable to the formation or renewal of an 
estabhshment of this nature. 

In the specimen of Messrs. H. W. Caslon and Co., and which is 
justly esteemed second to none in the trade, there is a variety of 
type, borders, and ornaments capable of supplying every require- 
ment, whether of taste or practice, and suitable for the largest 
broadside, the neatest circular or card, the most elaborate fancy 
or coloured printing, or the best bookwork or newspaper. 

This specimen comprises large varieties of type known by the 
respective names of Egyptian, Ionic, Tuscan, Italian, Gbthic, 
Doric, Anglo-Saxon, British, and Black ; many of which, again, 
rank as Open, Outline, Shaded, and Ornamented; Script, and 
Konde. In addition, there are the usual Baskerville and Elzevir 
(wide-faced or compressed) Titling Letters, the unusual but Original 
Old-Faced Letters engraved in the early part of the eighteenth 
century by the celebrated "William Caslon, and a large variety of 
Polytypea Ornaments, and Register Borders for colour printing, 
and jobbing type of every size, elongated, compressed or expanded, 
up to twenty-five lines pica, all of which, in larger or smaller 
quantities, are required in houses devoted to this department of 
printing. 

The usual appUances of Frames, Backs, Furniture, Leads, 
Brass Kule, Chases, Imposing Tables, and Presses, follow as 
matters of course. Some of these, however, taking their stand 
when once fixed, require no fiirther observation. On those which 
are subject to removal or disarrangement it is now proposed to 
make a few remarks, showing the advantages attending a syste- 
matic mode of procedure in arrangement, especially that oi the 
preservation of material — a matter of no trifling importance when 
the expense of a jobbing office of this kind is taken into consi- 
deration. 

Advantages of Good Arrangement.'] — The arrangement of 
materials may be supposed chiefly to devolve on the employer 
or overseer, according to circtmastances ; not imfrequently, how- 
ever, this duty fells to the province of the compositor, and this 
being the fact, a few remarks cannot be out of place. 

Despatch in business, it must be admitted, mainly depends 
upon the good arrangement and -^toi^t ^^reservation of materials, 
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aided by the tact of the person who may have the superintendence 
of the rooms devoted to this department. Large quantities of 
type and material are comparatively valueless unless subject to 
the most rigid control, while half the amoimt, under proper 
management, may be available for double the quantity of business, 
and which may be completed with greater facility. Every descrip- 
tion of material should therefore not only have a place, but that 
place should be one which is easy of access, and regulated as 
to situation according to the frequency with which it may be 
required. 

Much depends upon this ; for, whether as regards type, leads, 
reglets, or any other of the numberless materials in use, it will be 
found that they will generally be restored to their places in pro- 
portion as those are easily reached. Things, therefore, which are 
likely to be much wanted should never be placed in out-of-the-way 
or dark comers, or in other rooms. If this occur, they may be seen 
scattered about the office in improper places, suifering injury from 
various causes, from wanton mischief, or from being appHed to 
improper purposes as the article nearest to hand which may be used 
on the occasion. In the press-rooms how often does it happen, 
either for want of mallet, planer, or shooting-stick (which some- 
times are only provided for the composing-rooms and have often 
to be taken from one to the other), or from want of a convenient 
place for their reception when out of use, these indispensable 
articles may be found on the floor, while pieces of metal or wood 
furniture, and side-sticks, are used in place of the shooting-stick, 
and the planer, hammer, or screw-wrench, for a mallet ? Or, in 
the composing-room, for want of a simple tumscrew being attached 
to each frame by a piece of cord, composing-sticks, double brass 
rules, or setting-rules, are used for that purpose, and consequently 
ix^ured by such improper application ? 

The supply of proper material should always be followed by 
proper places for its preservation, and a full determination exer- 
cised that every item out of use should be restored thereto by the 
party Uberating it, even to a lead, piece of brass rule, or page- 
oord. If the practice were made peremptory, it would involve 
no trouble, better habits would be introduced, and the loss both 
of money and time avoided. 

In the positive arrangement of the appliances of a jobbing 
office, much depends upon the shape or construction of the rooms 
or building devoted to the purpose, but perhaps more to the tact, 
judgement, or practical knowledge of the person arranging, whose 
mind should in imagination be fully occupied with the aetual 
convenience or inconvenience of situation m which it may be 
proposed to place this or that article, whether for purposes of 
composition or clearing away, accommodating circumstances ac- J 
cordingly, and affording no opportunity for omisaioiL ot xsif^s^. \ 
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Advantages of Full Cases.'] — The custom of making distribu- 
tion always precede composition is, in a jobbing house, contrary 
to conmion sense and mtal to expedition. In a book or news- 
paper house the principle may be appUed with more show of 
reason, but even there, in some instances, the evils of procrasti- 
nation, so common to many who profess business habits, render 
it strictly necessary that every printer should have " his house in 
order." Copy is rarely sent in until the latest moment, and the 
neglect of the author is expected to be compensated for by the 
printer, who must accompUsh impossibilities or risk future favours. 
The advantages arising from being able to compose immediately 
on receipt of copy, by having fidl cases, would often be of the 
greatest importance, and is perfectly practicable. 

Strictly considered, distribution must always precede composi- 
tion, but the custom need not be carried to such an excess as to 
make it necessa^ry to distribute a card for a card, or a circular for a 
circular, in order to secure sorts, leads, furniture, and chase, for 
the job in hand ; and good oversight will avoid the necessity 
even of distributing for a pamphlet, or job of similar nature, by 
always having a supply of such type in case ready for any emer- 
gency. An Auctioneer's Catalogue, also, or Particulars of an 
Estate, Handbill, or Broadside of any kind, might be got up at 
any time without the necessity of picking, laying up, and leaving 
to feU into pie ten or a dozen other forms before either of these 
can be completed. 

Disordered State of Offices.'] — It appears strange, but it is no 
less true, that in offices where the regular run of work consists of 
jobs of ail descriptions wanted in the greatest haste, there should be 
so Uttle real convenience ibr their immediate execution. Neither 
order nor system prevails, and the greatest inconvenience often 
attends the hberation or supply of the most trifling article. The 
cases are blocked to such an extent with galleys containing small 
jobs and accnmulations of Unes of all sorts, picked or fallen into 
pie, that not a single pair can be composed from imtil some 
removal is eflTected, a process which requires to be repeated at 
every change to another pair. The cases themselves, on exami- 
nation, present "a b^garly account of empty boxes;" the 
divisions for quadrats and spaces are full of dirt or pie ; and for 
every line to be composed, two or three must first be distributed to 
supply what is needfuL Of the larger types, the sorts are equally 
scarce, so much so that numberless forms are pulled about and 
letters punched therefrom by applying the mallet and a piece of 
metal or wood furniture from behmd. In regard to reglets, for 
a broadside or handbill none of the proper size are to be had 
without cutting or piecing, or laying up other forms for their 
procurement, thus creating pie, as it were, at every step, and 
incumng delay in business, which should be studiously avoided. 
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The letter-boards are in a similar state j generally they contain 
jobs of a heavier description, such as handbills, but not unfre- 
quently remains of many jobs which, from constant picking, are 
mllen into pie. Here and there perhaps a half-sheet dropped for 
a chase or furniture ; or, if the furniture remains, perhaps the 
scarcity of page-cords may have suggested the convenience of a 
few " nails" as a temporary security. 

It is frequently urged that " the governor dislikes to see dis- 
tribution going on," as an improfitable process. This is an 
expression which really has no foundation, but put forward with 
a view to postpone the process to as late a day as possible. The 
cases of a jobbing office must always be well suppUed with type 
of every description, if it is desirable to earn a name for' despatch 
or punctuaUty, and it is presumed few masters would be so 
blind to their own interests as to object to the performance of 
an operation which must eventually lead to future convenience 
and profit. In the alternative, he must either be constantly 
increasing his plant, at an enormous expense, or pay largo sums 
for " time" .lost in procuring repeated instalments before any 
job can be completed. And for a compositor to avoid distribu- 
tion by delaying it until compulsory, is not only an impediment 
to business, but increases without occasion the amount of labour 
and loss of time which an opposite course would render more 
pleasant to perform. 

It is therefore essential to the interest and well-being of all 
parties that a constant clearance should be going on in propor- 
tion to the amount of work done. Whatever may be advanced to 
the contrary, there are always seasons of relaxation or cessation 
from business, during which much valuable and useful type and 
material may be cleared away, if the disposition to do so is not 
wanting. These opportunities ought to be watched for and 
embraced with positive avidity, as a means of restoring wanted 
material, and lacihtating the execution of future orders with 
greater ease and comfort, the lapse of every day or hour bringing 
with it a certainty that some job or other may be cleared away. 

There is no doubt a large amount of vigilance required to 
ensure attention to a proper supply of material. Forethought 
and judgement must be brought into play to effect this object, 
and to avoid unpleasant responsibilities which may attach to any 
neglect ; and these can scarcely be exercised unless there has been 
prior experience in proportion to the services required. 
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CHAPTER II. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOB A. JOBBIKO HAND — PBACTICE OP GETTING-XTP BSOAD- 
BIDBS — PABTICVLABS OF ESTATES— CATALOGUES — HANDBILLS— CIBCULAB8 
— CABDS — BULB-WOBK. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOE A JOBBING HAND. 

The qualifications indispensable to a good jobbing hand are — 
taste, judgement, tact, method, and perseverance. Every descrip- 
tion of type, its various sizes and proportions, should be fitmihar 
to him ; the qualities and sizes of paper, and the numerous shapes 
and forms into which it may be folded ; with the nature of copy, 
whether of manuscript or reprint ; the space which it may be 
likely to occupy, the proper measure to be adopted, and type 
most suitable to be employed ; the niceties of branching out and 
making-up ; imposition, and locking-up ; with many other parti- 
culars, to be attained only by prior observation and experience ; 
and last, not least, those habits of order and punctuality without 
which a jobbing house becomes a scene of confusion. 

Speed in composition is here of secondary importance, if of 
importance at all ; for, however quick a compositor may have 
become in his movements from continuous composition on book 
or newswork, he will soon lose the habit on being transferred to 
the jobbing department, where he has no fixed position, and 
where he may be occupied on almost every size and variety of 
type, from nonpareil upwards, in the space of a few hours, with 
numberless other processes and interruptions peculiar to that 
branch of the Art. 

As has already been shown, the work of a jobbing house is so 
varied, that at one hour it may be required to compose a circular 
or card with the strictest care as to neatness and deUcacy of the 
type employed ; at another it may be necessary to execute a difficult 
piece of table-work ; and after this a broadside of extraordinary 
dimensions may occupy the attention ; and it requires that a 
person shall be able to turn from one to the other with that 
coolness of disposition which alone can satisfactorily carry him 
through the duties devolving upon him. 

BBOADSIDES. 

This description of work is frequently required to be completed 
in £he shortest possible time : to effect this object, the advantages 
arising from order are so appiarent that further observations on 
the subject would be useless. 

Displai/.'] — Few jobs are capable of being composed by the same 

rules, and opinions vary as to effect : that which is esteemed good by 

one may he differently considered by another. Much is left to the 
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compositor's own taste and judgement, and it is strictly necessary 
that he should cultivate the one and exercise the other on every 
opportunity. 

A broadside may, for convenience, be divided into four parts : 
these may be considered as principal, secondary, catch-lines, and 
the body, or explanatory matter. 

The principal lines comprise, if an auction bill, the description 
of the property, its situation, the name of the auctioneer, and 
the place of sale. 

Secondary lines consist of words in connection with the former, 
but which could not be composed in the same type without mate- 
rially reducing the size. Descriptive matter of less importance 
comes under this denomination, and is favourable to the admission 
of variefrv^ in type, which, as it may be tastefully displayed, adds 
to the effect. 

Catch-lines are merely words which connect the subject-matter, 
and are of no further importance, except that they require some 
attention to their proper separation. 

The body of an auction bill may be described as the particulars 
of the matter to be sold, and which are expressed at full length, 
generally in one kind of type, and in paragraphs. 

The measure for a broadside being decided upon, chase and 
reglets procured, the copy is carefully examined to ascertain or 
fix upon the type for the principal Imes ; sometimes it may be 
advisable to compose one or more of these lines in order to give 
an idea of the effect, and to afford some knowledge as to the type 
required for the secondary lines or for the body. 

It requires some practical experience to be enabled to compose 
the hnes of an entire broadside in consecutive order, keeping the 
different types in harmony with each other as to display and 
length of fines ; but even this may be attained by care and atten- 
tion, difficult as it may appear to a person imaccustomed to this 
branch of the business. To accomplish this, however, there should 
be no impediment thrown in the way of the compositor by having 
to search for letters fix)m various parts of the house before he can 
complete any hne in hand. His mind should only be occupied 
with actual composition, and in studying the effect which certain 
lines will have in certain situations ; whether the words or sentences 
require to be in larger or smaller type, and whether the lines are 
so arranged that no improper or awkward separation may appear. 

It is not always possible to compose a broadside without an 
occasional resetting of lines : to effect this requires good judge- 
ment and long experience. It is often requisite to reset a fiie 
owing to circumstances beyond the control of the compositor, as, 
impossibility to complete it within the required measure, or from 
being too short for the situation it is to occupy in connection with 
the Unes immediately before or after. 
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The resetting of any line will sometimes require the same ope- 
ration to be performed on a preceding or a succeeding line, before 
the desired effect can be given. 

It may be well to state that in broadsides, or even handbills, 
intended to have an effect for boldness of style and appearance, 
all lean-faced or ornamental type should be carefully avoided. 
Wherever they are introduced, from their want of harmony with 
the other type, they completely destroy the character of the bill. 

As to Indentions.'] — Paragraphs in broadsides are frequently 
composed in type of different bodies, from great primer upwards. 
Whatever may be the indention decided upon for the first should 
be adopted for the others. A two-em indention for a two-line 
english paragraph requires two and-a-half ems of two-line small 
pica, and three ems of great primer, to correspond. 

Broadsides are often indented at each end of the lines as a 
means of preventing inconvenience fi^m letters slipping or riding 
at the ends of badly-cut reglets. This indention, & the body of 
the broadside is composed in type of one body, will of course be 
uniform ; but, as paragraphs are frequently set up in different- 
bodied type, and the ems of great primer or double pica require 
additional spaces to make them correspond with an em of two- 
line english, any neglect in not attending to these niceties has 
the effect of spoiling the appearance of any broadside, however 
well it may have been composed in other respects, owing to the 
irr^ularity in length of lines which is presented to the eye. 

This kind of indention is altogether avoided by well-cut reglets. 

Bun-out and indent paragraphs have also a very bad appearance 
in broadsides, unless they really introduce matter immediately 
following. They often appear without necessity, and certainly 
contrary to rule and good taste, at the foot of a bill and in other 
situations where a common paragraph would have a better effect. 

Margin.'] — Posting-bills, or broadsides as they are generally 
termed, are, in London and some large towns, composed so as to 
leave the smallest possible margin. This plan gives extra space 
for principal lines, and opportunity for bolder display — the object 
aimed at. At press, also, there is some convenience, for these 
bills are generally worked without a frisket, the pressman taking 
each sheet from the form after the impression has been taken. 

In the country an opposite plan is frequently pursued : a book- 
work margin is often allowed to broadsides, and a frisket, with 
cords across, brought into use ; the sheet remains on the tympan 
at the risk of the paper being torn, or soiled from constant contact 
of the cords with the ink. 

The following may serve in some degree to illustrate the 
style of composition for a broadside ; but, as no two are alike, 
many of the features require to be altered according to circum- 
stances : — 
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RICHMOND, SURREY. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

BY 

MR. CHARLES ROBINS, 

AT THX 

AUCTION MAET, LONDON, 

ON PEIDAY, JULY 28, 1854, 

AT 0KB o'clock IN THB AFTBSKOOIT, 

THREE EXCELLENT 

DWELLING - HOUSES, 

8ITUATB AKD KKOWIT AS 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7, Alfred Terrace, all let to highly 
respectable Tenants, and producing 

£140 per Annum, 



• LOTl. 

No. 5 consists of ten capital rooms of good pitch, with 
scullery, larder, wine and coal cellars, yard, servants' entrance, 
&c. &c. 

Lot 2. 

No. 6 consists of twelve capital rooms of good pitch, with 
scullery, larder, wine and coal cellars, yard, servants' entrance, 
&c. &c. 

Lot 3. 

No. 7 consists of nine capital rooms of good pitch, with 
scullery, larder, wine and coal cellars, yard, servants' entrance, 
&c. &c. 



May be viewed by leave of the respective Tenants, and 
printed particulars ha<l at the Star and Gartek, Richmond, 
and of the Auctioneer, King-street, Covent-garden. 
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FABTICTTLABS OF ESTATES. 

These are generally, but not exclusively, printed on a sheet of 
post foHo, sometimes occupying two, three, or four pages, according 
to circumstances. The last page has always an indorse, which, if 
no other matter appears thereon, is placed so. as to fall in the 
second section of the sheet (indicated by the letter B) when folded 
up to long octavo — as shown by the dotted lines and the letters 
A, B, C, D. 

The following is the imposition : — 





Z 

1 



e 

4 



RICHMOND, 8UEEEY. 



VALUABLE 

FEEEHOLD ESTATE, 

TO BB 

Sold by Auction, 

BY 

ME. CHAELES EOBINS, 

At the Mabt, 

&o. &c. 



-< 


• 


m 


1 


1 


u 


■ 


ft 





Sometimes the indorse is driven out of its regular situation 
>&r an Agreement for Purchase, or Memorandum of Deposit, &c. 
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In that case it is removed to one of the other sections marked by 
the letters A, 0, or D. The same rule as to the indorse applies 
whether the Particulars occupy a sheet, half-sheet, or more. 

In placing the furniture to an indorsement, a few reglets should 
be added, for the convenience of justifying it as occasion requires. 

Particulars of Estates are generally printed on single paper, 
and imposed in two chases, the same as No. 1, a Sheet of Folio, 
page 60. When printed on double paper, they are imposed in 
one chase, according to the scheme above given. 

The margin given, to these Particulars is more ample than 
that allowed to broadsides ; and as to display, there is plenty of 
scope for the exercise of the taste of the compositor, for every 
description of type, plain or ornamental, from two-hne great 
primer downwards, is here brought into use. 

The advantages arising to the compositor from having type in 
case can hardly be better illustrated than in this description of 
work, where it very frequently happens that from twenty to thirty 
varieties of type appear in the first page only, and often twenty 
others of a smaller class in the indorse. 

Typographical convenience would suggest that Particulars of 
Estates should be more uniform as to size than is the fact ; but 
as this frequently depends upon the decision of the customer, the 
matter scarcely requires further notice. 

CATALOGFEB. 

Auctioneers' Catalogues are printed sometimes as broadsides, 
but more frequently in the pamphlet form. These are always 
wanted in haste, and the material should be at once available. 
They do not occupy much type : particular sorts are, however, 
largely in request, and of quacfrats many are required. To avoid 
the necessity of employing leads or reglets instead of quadrats 
— a most troublesome and unworkmanlike operation, and one 
which leads to much after-inconvenience — the advantages of order 
may easily be seen in jobs of this nature : it is not from scarcity 
of material that such paltry expedients are resorted to, but from 
a very common neglect in not having " a place for everything, 
and everything in its place." 

HANDBILLS. 

These are composed on the same principle as broadsides, but 
in general leaving a larger margin, and keeping to a suitable 
classification of the type, according to the eifect required, whether 
delicacy or boldness of style. 

CIBCITLABS. 

There are so many kinds of circulars in addition to those 
made use of by tradesmen, that it would be difficult to enter into 
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particular descriptions without occupying considerable space. 
Generally, as to size, they may be classed as quarto and octavo, 
while each may be from large or small post paper, and with or 
without a fly leaf. Many contain proposals tor forming new 
companies, one page of which contains the address of the office 
printed as an indorse, for the purpose of being returned. 

Style.'] — This kind of work requires much taste and judgement. 
No fixed rules can be given, except that neatness ana propriety 
should govern the whole of the composition. The name, trade 
or profession, and address, are set up in plain or ornamental 
type, as may be desired, and should be in type proportionate in 
size and appearance to that in which the body is composed. 

Plain roman type has generally the best and neatest appearance ; 
but, of course, as to the kind of letter, the taste or vdshes of the 
customer must be the guide. Script type, or the more modem 
Court or Italian Hand, may, in some instances, be preferred ; but 
unless both composition and presswork are carefully attended to, 
the beauty of this type is lost. 

Indentions.'] — Octavo circulars should always have the first 
lines of their respective paragraphs (after the iarat) indented two 
ems, particularly if leaded ; while those of quarto size might be 
indented three or four ems. The improved appearance which is 
given by a respectable indention is easily distinguishable on con- 
trasting two printed circulars, and is certainly worth the trouble, 
as fixing a taste for neatness in the mind of tlie workman. 

JDivisions.] — In circulars of every description, more particu- 
larly those which are leaded, the use of the hyphen should be, as 
fer as possible, avoided. Names of persons, places, and materials, 
are frequently subject to division without the sHghtest occasion, 
and without regard to the unsightly appearance caused by the 
hyphen. This, surely, none can dispute. It is too much the 
practice with compositors to get in a Ime as much type as possible, 
to avoid spacing it out, and in consequence good effect is sacri- 
ficed to the convenience of the moment. 

Spacing.] — The spacing of all circulars should be carefully 
attended to. A single line closely spaced in a circular which is 
thick or double leaded is a specimen of workmanship which no 
one desirous of earning a name for neatness or regard to good 
appearance would care to acknowledge, and is altogether so 
inconsistent with the whiting out of the lines, that no more need 
be remarked on the subject. 

It must here be remarked that in the spacing of lines which 
are composed in titling or compressed type of any description, 
the spaces introduced between the letters should never exceed 
one-fourth the thickness of the type used ; while every spaced 
line should also have an additiontd space between the words, in 
proportion to the spacing of the line. 
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Imposition.'] — It is considered advisable to introduce a few 
specimens of the imposition required for circulars having indorse- 
ments : — 

« 

TWO PAGES IN QTJAETO, WITH AN INDOBSE. 
1 2 



Form qf Application. 



To the Directors of, &c. 



OQ 



00 

5 Oi" 

o 





This imposition is for a circular sent out in blank, but sup- 
posed to be returned filled up to the party sending, whose address 
is of course printed thereon. The indorse is placed about the 
centre of the upper half of the second page, as here shown. The 
first fold is made from left to right, across the centre of the quarto 
leaf : the edge on the right is then brought round and folded as 
a common note would be ; the single edges of the paper are 
thrown to the left hand when the address is held upwards. 

If it be required that the circular, when folded and held with 
the address upwards, should have the single edges on the right 
hand, it wiQ only be required to turn the superscription or indorse 
so that the commencement of the lines read from the centre, but 
still keeping it in the same portion of the chase. 

A circular of two pages, intended to fold as a letter, must have 
the indorse imposed in the centre of the last page, as under : — 



Form qf Application. 
To the Directors of, &c. 








F. Smith, 
Strand, 


^ 
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TWO PAGES QTTAETO, WITH ONE-THIED INDOBSE. 
1 2 





A quarto prospectus requires to have the indorse placed in the 
centre of the second page, occupying one-third of the leaf — the 
shape in which a prospectus of this size is folded. 

An octavo circular of a single leaf, having the second page as 
an indorse, may be imposed as imder. At press it is worked on 
each side of the paper. 

The same, or a similar circular, if required to have a fly leaf, 
may be worked on one side only ; the second and third pages, 
having no matter upon them, need no imposition. 

TWO PAGES OP OCTAVO, WITH IKDOESE. 
1 2 



May, 1854. 



Sib, 



Insert my name 
for 100 shares in the 
Electric Light Com- 
pany. 

I am, &c., 

F. Bbowk. 



The Sbcbbtaby, 
&c. 
520, Strand. 



The appearing lines in these indorsements are generally placed 
about the centre of the page, but require to be regulated according 
to circumstances : for this purpose they should always be made 
up with a few leads top and bottom. 

CAEDS. 

No rule can be laid down as to the composition of cards further 
than that, as they are intended for the hand, extremely bold or 
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fat-faoed type is rarely required. Neatness is chiefly to be studied ; 
but still some effect must be given to the name, trade, and address, 
by the selection of type for the respective lines which will harmonize 
with each other. 

Outline, or extremely dehcate type of any kind, has rarely a 
good effect for a first Hne or name, although these, as well as many 
ornamental kinds, may be introduced vdtli the greatest propriety 
in other situations, according to circumstances. 

Plain two-Hno letters, Antique, Doric, Ionic, and Black, if taste 
and judgement are exercised in their selection, are often admis- 
sible, and letterpress cards may be made to look as well as those 
fi^m copperplate by good workmanship. 

BULE-WOEK. 

Rule- work is of frequent occurrence in all the departments of 
printing, but the working operations are the same in each. 

With the exception of pedigree matter, this is perhaps the 
' most tedious which a compositor can be called upon to perform. 
Its proper execution, however, chiefly depends on the taste and 
capacity of the workman, and the fitness of the materials em- 
ployed. The greatest nicety of justification is certainly required 
in its performance; but as all types are cast on truly square 
bodies, and combine with accuracy, it simply follows that if the 
leads or brass rule correspond in the same degree, no inconveni- 
ence need arise, but all wQl harmonize without further trouble. 

It is an established axiom in the trade that " all rules should 
fall upon and touch rules," but at the same time no rule must 
more than touch, otherwise it " binds," as it is termed, and con- 
sequently bends the cross or boundary rule against which it comes 
in contact. This will arise when any rule is longer than the 
body of type against which it is placed by only the thickness of 
a piece of paper, and hence the requirement of much nicety of 
feeling as to their true length on the part of the compositor. 

Any apparent difilculty in rule-work is half surmounted by the 
introduction of brass rule cut to a system. This system, to be 
perfect, however, must not only include the cutting to nonpareil 
ems, but also embrace the fractional parts of" a nonpareil, by 
which means column-rules may join up to crossrhead-ndes within 
the 96th part of an inch, thus rendering them suitable to tht 
most elaborate table-work, and without the slightest occasion for 
resorting to the use of either shears or cutting-machine. 

For a compositor to have to incumber liimself with the shears 
for cutting, and the mallet for dressing, every piece of brass rule 
required for the execution of any work of this description, or for 
a common note-rule, is as absurd in practice as the unlimited 
supply of rule for the purpose of being cut down to lengths which 
are only appUcable to the present occasion. At tU& ivccK^ ^S. 
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executing this kind of work, the compositor's mind ought to be 
entirely nree for its due and proper performance, without having 
the work of a smith forced upon him to divert his attention from 
more important niceties. 

Castmg-off.'] — In casting-off copy for rule-work, the calcula- 
tions must be carefully and accurately made upon the following 
pnnoiples : — 

To calculate the width of the columns by the ems of the 

type in which the body is to be got up. 
To reckon every comma as a figure or en quadrat, inasmuch 
as its introduction requires a middling space for its 
justification. 
To include in the calculation an en quadrat at the beginning 
and end of each Une, to bear off the figures from the 
rules. Where room is an object, this condition requires 
alteration according to circumstances : where there is 
plenty of space across, or the width of the cross-headings 
require it, additional quadrats must be imiformly distri- 
buted on each side of every column. 
To ascertain whether the headings all read across, or whether 
any of them require to be placed sidcway, so as to read 
upwards, to economize room, and to calculate accord- 
ingly. 
When the calculation as to width is fairly completed, it then 
requires to be known — wherever a fixed measure is to be adhered 
to — whether the number of ems given, with the brass rule added 
thereto, makes up the exact width which the table is to occupy, 
or whether any of the columns can be reduced or increased in 
width so as to accomplish this purpose. For instance : if the 
table is in small pica, set up a line of quadrats equal to 36 ems 
of pica, the measure required. If the small pica quadrats (40^), 
with sis column-rules of six-to-pica added, equal the 36 picas, 
the calculation will be right. Or, the same results may be had 
by placing a small pica or other gauge against a pica ; or, by 
composing quadrats equal to every column in a stick, and adding 
nonpareils for the column-rules, then, by ascertaining the extreme 
length in picas, prove the measure. 

. As a further elucidation of the manner of getting up rule- work, 
tihe following simple specimen is given :— 





NAME OF AETICIiE. 


IMPORTS. 


FOB 
CONSUMPTION. 


EXPORTS. 


/ 


Silk : Raw& Waste. . .lbs. 

— Thrown lbs. 

— -Bandanas ...pieces 


3,902,593 
629,281 
185,117 


3,778,791 
514,210 
101,023 


29,975 
25,211 
10,337 
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In casting off a table of this kind first ascertain the number of 
ens in the last column, yrhich, reckoning the comma as one, and 
allowing one en quadrat for the outside to bear off the rules, will 
be equal to eight ens or four em quadrats : set down 4 at the 
foot of the column of copy, and then count the next in the same 
way, which, having seven figures and two commas, and, on 
account of the width of the heading, requiring two additional en 
quadrats — one on each side the column — must be made six ems : 
put down a 6 and proceed to the next, which will be a 6 only. 

It is now easy to ascertain what measure shall be allowed for 
the first column of descriptive matter by setting up the longest 
line — say eleven brevier ems ; the calculation will then appear 
thus : — 

First column 11 

Second 5 

Third 6 

Fourth 4 

26 

On referring to the Table of Bodies, it will be found that 26i 
ems of brevier are equal to 17 ems of pica ; five column-rules of 
six-to-pica being to be added, the measure of 18 ems is made up, 
within a thin lead. 

The depth of the heading, including the' cross-rule, must be 
considered as foiu* brevier ems, a half- white of brevier b^g placed 
each side the head of the third colunm, with a full white each 
side the other three headings. 

The cross-rules imder the headings are brevier metal rules, 
respectively 11, 5, 6, and 4 ems ; the column-rules run between 
those fi:t)m the outer cross-rule to the foot, which, in order to give 
a uniformity of appearance, may have a half- white placed between 
the figiires and the boundary rule. 

The columns are seven-and-a-half ems in depth : on reference 
to page 133, it will be found that nonpareil rules of 9i ems each 
will answer the purpose, and can be at once applied. 

The composing-stick is, for the first column, made up to ems 
of its own body, that is, to eleven ems brevier, and for the oth^r 
columns accordingly. By this plan the cross metal rules, as well 
as half- whites or whites, are easily placed as required. 

This may safely be considered the true plan of calculating for 
and composing rule-work. Each table is calculated according to 
ems of its own body, and although the headings may often be in 
other typo, still, as these are composed in the same stick, they 
cannot fail to justify ; and where extra cross-rules occur across 
two or«more columns, the down rules which are inaQctAJ^Tssos^NsR^ 
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taken into the width of the heading with the greatest nicety, as 
the mere difference which exists between the thickness of a six 
and eight-to-pica rule, if not properly calculated for, will cause 
the heading either to bind or be loose. 

Ck>lumns consisting of figures, or of em and en quadrats only, 
will of course justify themselves ; but wherever type, points, or 
spaces are introduced, the respective ox)lumns must pass Une bj^ 
Ime through the composing-stick. No plan of setting matter in 
one ftdl measure, and justifying to a lead, can possibly be a means 
of producing good work ; each column must go through the com- 
posing-stick in a regular mann^. 

Column-rules should always run through the heading : a cross- 
rule imdemeath, separating the colimms therefirom, never looks 
weU. 

As it is at all times advisable to bear off the bad appearance 
produced by the down rules being too close to figures or matter, 
it is customary to compose the columns and full headings with 
en quadrats at the beginning and end of the Hnes, wherever space 
wiU allow. To economize room, sometimes spaces or leads are 
used, but these are only resorted to on particular occasions. 

In rule- work comprising many columns, some of which are left 
blank, the reading connection must be preserved from one to the 
other by placing dots, commas, or metal rules ; the proper justi- 
fication of these must be carefully attended to. 

Where brass rule is in use cut to nonpareil ems only, it might 
frequently, if too long, be accommodated to the length of the 
columns by placing a half-white or other space in some situation 
where it would not only improve the appearance by bearing off 
the type from the cross-rule, but obviate the necessity of cutting. 

Eule-work often occurs, in which, there being no figures to 
guide as to the width of the respective columns in ems — the 
matter being chiefiy descriptive— some judgement requires to be 
exercised in apportioning the width to be occupied hy each, and 
this will in a great measure be decided by a close examination of 
the manuscript, so as to ascertain whether the separate para- 
graphs in each column which may read across to the next, are 
similar as to number of Hnes, or whether they vary so as to 
require white-lines to be inserted, with the view of giving each 
paragraph a uniform range or division along the table, apportion- 
ing to each its proper situation and connection, — as a single Une 
in the first column may be connected with four lines in the 
second, two in the third, and three in the fourth. To white out 
these properly, it is best to empty the matter composed down 
the length of a galley, with a division at that part which sepa- 
rates two columns, then, when the composition is completed, the 
matter may be made up either column by column, or across, as 
czroumstances may allow, or is deemed best, supplying th^requi- 
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site whites by comparison of the matter, so that the lines or 
paragraphs in connection, however they yary in number when 
printed, may be equal to each other in the metal until a new 
subject is introduced. 

Matter of this description must always be composed with en 
quadrats at the beginning and end of lines, for the purpose of 
bearing off the rules 6om the type. 

Several pieces of rule- work are given in this Handbook which 
may afford some guide to the yoimg compositor desiring more 
particularly to comprehend its nature. [See pp. 57, 100, 104, &c.] 

As to Imposing Oblong Pages of Rule-work.'] — Pages of rule- 
work composed to an oblong shape require care in their imposi- 
tion. Generally, whether smgle pages only, or pages connected 
with each other, they should be imposed so that the lines may 
read from the foot of the page up to the head-line, and by adopting 
this plan it will be seen that if there are several pages reading 
from one to another, they will be properly connected. At page 
372-3 of Johnson^ s TypograpMa, where tne contrary imposition 
was carried out (doubtless from a notion which is still held as 
right by some compositors that the commencement of such a page 
should read from the top), the consecutive order of the numb^ing 
has been totally destroyed. 



CHAPTER III. 

BBMASKS Oir THB ABVAITTAOBS OF BYSTBMATIO VITRiriTUBB AND BBOLBT 
ITS ▲ JOBBIKO OFFICB — MBAKB BY WHICH IT MAY BB CAKRIBO OUT — ITS 
APPLICABILITY AND OOKYBNIBNOB — FUBNITUBB AND BB&LBT-RACKS AVD 
PIOBON-HOLBS — SCALBBOAKD— NBCBSSITY OF SYSTBM IN LOCKINC^UP — 
BRASS BULB : ITS OONYBNIBNOB AND UTILITY WHBN KBPT IN BYSTBHATIO 
LBN&THS FOB COMBINATION. 

FFBNITUBE AS AFPLIOABLE TO JOBWOBE. 

The following remarks as to the advantages arising from the 
general introduction of systematic furniture into every printing- 
office, are extracted from Printing- Office Pamphlets^ where the 
subject has been entered into at considerable length, and to which 
the reader is referred for further information. 

Means of carrying out the Sgstem.] — Every person who fills 
the situation of working overseer in a small office has the means 
of adopting and maintaining a series of furniture with compara- 
tively little trouble, and even with a Hmitod supply of materiaL 
By supplying himself with a set of standards, cut truly to pica 
ems, which may be cut separately as required, but always kept 
for that purpose, he may cut furniture of any length with the 
greatest ease, and avoid the trouble of arranging leads or quadrats 
on any future occasion. 
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Supposing a job to come in requiring a fair supply of reglets 
and fiimiture, it matters little whether he cuts them from new 
lengths or from old irr^ular pieces — it is plain he must have a 
sufficiency, or he cannot complete his job. If he cuts them to a 
standard size, they will be applicable at all times to any other 
job of the same measure. 

Supposing an extreme case, that there are positively only half- 
a-dozen new pieces of furniture or reglets in the house, suitable 
to a double crown broadside, required to be got up in haste. 
Granted the measure to be 174 pica ems, then cut down these 
half-dozen pieces by standard precisely to that measure. Next 
select a sufficient number of pieces that will cut down to 114 
ems, a corresponding number that will cut to 60, and here are 
two additional sizes that will answer by combination for the 
present, and, without cutting, for oth^s of the same measure, at 
another time ; if still deficient, a supply can be cut of lengths of 
124 and 50 ; of 96 and 78 ; or in met of any size to which the 
material at hand will be apphcable. Bearing in mind that these 
must not on any consideration be again cut to other lengths, the 
general stock will increase at only the same expense as regards 
time and trouble as that required in preyious operations, and 
with this certainty, that the cutting will not again require to be 
performed. 

In jobs of a large size, reglets or furniture that will combine 
on the same principle as leads, are most valuable. In an emer- 
gency much time may be saved where any two given lengths will 
supply a temporary deficiency, arising from there being none in 
stock, or from the fuU lengths required being already in use. 
Take, for instance, a royal broadside, where the proper reglets . 
are already occupied. Tliose for crown, or any other size, will 
be equally available by combining with them any of the shorter 
pieces which make up the required length. If the broadside is 
very open, it may be necessary to introduce other sizes ; and, in a 
further emergency, pieces may be used which do not extend to the 
full measure by two, three, or four ems, if judiciously appHed 
between those of a proper length. 

Furniture properly cut and marked brings the whole stock of 
an office under immediate control, and available to any purpose. 
In getting up the larger description of broadsides, many oi the 
lines are placed on the stone, and justified as to length by the 
fingers. This is a very simple operation if the inlets are truly 
out, and when they are so the knowledge of their uniformity 
naturally inspires confidence, and leaves the mind of the com- 

Eositor fr^e for matters more immediately connected with the 
usiness in hand. Where they are not uniformly correct, every 
deficiency involves extra trouble and loss of time j the reglets 
wlijch are too long must, of course, be cut ; those which are 
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nearly the length must be extended by the introduction of 
quadrats, leads, spaces, or anything that comes to hand ; thus 
endangering the £)rm when lijfted, and increasing the variety of 
material, which, when the form is cleared away, becomes per- 
plexing and tiresome. 

Broadsides frequently require leads to be run between lines or 
paragraphs of smaller type. If the reglets are cut, and the 
measure made up precisely, to pica ems, it must be apparent that 
they are at all times applicable without further trouble. If other- 
wise, it becomes necessary to cut leads for the purpose of making 
them available, producing a further loss of time and waste of 
material which is followed by many other evils. 

WeU-cut furniture of short lengths is always convenient for 
filling in the ends of lines of large type, to space out words in 
broadsides, for small jobs, blank pages, indorsements, checks, 
&c., where leads would otherwise be introduced. An enormous 
quantity of leads, which would otherwise be thrown into use for 
tiie more legitimate purposes of bookwork, leaded matter, &o^ 
are blocked in situations where reglets would be applicable. 

Where furniture of this description is sanctioned, it is essential 
that convenient places should be provided for its reception when 
out of use. The following are recommended : — 

For the shorter pieces, ranging 6t)m 8 or 10 ems to 25 or 30; 
and of which a large stock is always required, and which may 
easily be supplied from the waste, a set of small open boxes or 
drawers, placed on a shelf, will be found most convenient ; but 
these should not be placed more than breast-high, and conve- 
niently situated near to the imposing-stone. 

For the next class, or for sizes ranging from those last men- 
tioned up to about 60 ems, a set of pigeon-holes will be found 
available. In some instances the case of a set of small drawers 
might answer the end required (using the drawers for the short 
lengths), and this case might be placed against any vacant space 
of the wall of an office, but should invariably liave a back to it, 
so that, when the pieces are placed away straight, with the ends 
projecting laterally from the wall or back, improper lengths may 
at once be detected ; and the relative thickness of each piece 
can be readily ascertained and selected. 

The pigeon-holes bein^ properly labelled with corresponding 
numbers, their precise situation is indicated when any lenffths 
are required for business purposes ; and their return to their 
respective places is so much simplified and facilitated that any of 
the boys can place away that which is out of use without the 
sHglitcst necessity for instruction. 

For longer furniture or reglet a very simple but useful rack 
may be made for a few shillings by any carpenter, according to 
the following [^aa : — 
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Two pieces of deal, say six feet in length and about three inches 
wide by one inch thick, placed against the wall with the lower 
ends about eighteen inches from each other, while the upper ends 
are only about six or eight inches apart, each piece haying a 
sufficient number of pegs driven in slantwise, so that the outer 
ends may be a Uttle higher than the back to prevent the reglet 
from felling off. As many pegs must be inserted uniformly in 
each as may be likely to be required for the different lengths. 

The situation for a rack of this kind may be anywhere out of 
the way, and as it occupies very Uttle space, it may be fixed in 
any comer of a room where little Ught is required or obtained. 
The placing away of these lengths is also fecilitated by the num- 
bering of the lengths, and corresponding labels on the rack, trifles 
which will almost ensure every single piece being taken care of 
properly. 

The convenience of this description of furniture, and it& appli- 
cabiU^ to bookwork purposes, is further shown at page 106 of 
this Handbook. 

SOALEBOABD. 

It is weU known that when scaleboard is really required, and 
might be extremely useful in economising leads, it is rarely to be 
had ; however lai^e the quantity given out, its scarcity is pro- 
verbial ; this is owing to its not being properly cut, and to having 
no place appropriated to its reception. 

Like furniture and brass rule, scaleboard is rarely used a second 
time, at least without some alteration. In its first use it is seldom 
cut to lengths, but torn or broken in the most careless manner ; 
the consequence is, that when Uberated it is never cared for, but 
thrown on the floors, and a new supply demanded for every new 
purpose. 

It is proposed to cut scaleboard to certain lengths, so that it 
may always be apphcable, and equally deserving a plaoe of recep- 
tion as furniture. The following are suggested as an experiment : — 

Eighteen ems, apphcable to the heads of foolscap or twelves 
pages of any measure. 

Twenty-four ems, apphcable to the heads of demy or royal 
octavo pages. 

Thirty ems, for the sides of eighteens or twelves pages, or the 
heads of wide pages in royal. 

Thirty-six ems, for the sides of long twelves or small octavo 
pages. 

Forty-six ems, for the heads of two pages of wide twelves or 
the sides of large octavo pages. 

Five or six lengths of scaleboard are amply sufficient for general 

purposes, or for bookwork or jobs — the fewer varieties the better ; 

a light box divided into six compartments, and which could be 
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taken to the stone when required, would be the most convenient 
for its reception. 

LOCKING-TTP. 

Many of the remarks on this subject at page 108 are equally 
appUcable to the jobbing department, and may with propriety 
be referred to to avoid repetition. The following observations 
may be added. 

In order to avoid the perple^ty which is certain to arise from 
practising different modes oi operation on work of the same nature, 
it is recommended to pursue one system only in the locking-up of 
every job of a single page, by keeping the head of any handbill, 
circular, or card, invariably towards the compositor, just as it is 
taken fi^m the galley. 

This rule being understood, lay on the chase and supply fmv 
niture to the head and left-hand side of the matter, sufficient to 
place it about the centre. 

The piece of furniture next to the type on the left should not 
exceed the length of the matter more than one inch, thus allowing 
it to project half-an-inch each way ; that at the head may be of 
the exact width of the matter, which, if the furniture is cut to 
pica ems and marked, is easily ascertained and supplied ; — one 
end of this bolts up inside the piece on the left. Another piece, 
but shorter, should be placed alongside the one on the left ; this 
will compensate for any hollowness in the inside of the chase. 
The second piece at the head, which is placed next to the chase, 
may be longer or shorter ; if longer, it acts as a check to the 
upper end of the side-stick, supposing that to overlap the end of 
the piece next the head ; or, if the pieces are changed as to their 
position by placing the longest next the head, the side-stick, if 
only the length of the page, may rest against the projection, but 
it must be remembered, that the projecting part of the furniture 
ought never to pass the side-stick. The foot-stick may be of the 
exact width of the page, the thick end resting against the furniture 
on the left hand, the thin end of the side-stick just overlapping it 
one or two picas, but not passing the end of the foot-stick. Place 
a piece of broad or narrow, if required, next to the chase on the 
right hand and at the foot, leaving a good space for suitable quoins, 
which should rarely be less than half-an-inch or an inch across. 

The chases for jobs should never be so small as to confine the 
locking-up space so that a shooting-stick can scarcely be used 
without injury to the ftimiture or side-stick, or not to ilow of a 
proportionate quantity of furniture at the head and on the left 
hand. As an instance, it is recommended that, for a demy or 
royal quarto, a space equal to two or three inches should be left 
all round the type for fimiture and quoins. 

The type should always be placed near the centre of the ohase. 
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It £requently happens, however, that forms are locked up so much 
towards one side or one end as not only to look very unsightly, 
but at the same time to show incompetence or carelessness. It 
is not imusual to see forms with only a single pica or double 
pica reglet at the head or side, while the locking-up space on the 
other side and foot may have a double broad in addition to very 
large quoins and the side-stick ; or sometimes this will be reversed, 
by reducing the locking-up space to very narrow limits, while the 
^ other side and head may have furniture out of all proportion. 

This sort of locking-up should never be suffered. There must 
•be a proper bearing of furniture to resist any hoUowness or im- 
perfection in the chase, or the type will be thrown out of its 
proper position. 

Many forms are imposed with the side or foot-stick projecting 
over or beyond its fellow perhaps one or two inches. This is very 
unsightly in appearance and destructive to material. Admitting 
the scarcity ojf side-sticks, it would be preferable to reduce the 
length of the furniture on the left hand or at the head, so that 
the thick end of either side or foot-stick may pass the ends, and 
so avoid the inconvenience which is otherwise certain to arise. 

It is not advisable to piece furniture in its length next to the 
type, at least without trying its depth of body. 

When a page or job of any kind is locked up in one half of a 
chase having a cross-bar in its centre, the vacant half should 
always be protected by a piece of furniture placed crosswise, to 
resist the action of locking-up. 

A single page imposed in a folio chase should, for the conve- 
nience of the pressman, be so placed on the stone that, the head 
iof the job being toward the compositor, the vacant half of the 
chase may be on his left hand, and the page in that on the right. 
The pressman always places the foot of the job towards himself, 
and this plan enables him better to regulate its position on the 
table than if locked up in the other half of the chase. 

BBASS BITLE. 

The substance of the following paragraphs is extracted fi*om 
Prmting-office Pamphlets^ the first number of which is devoted 
to this subject, and shows how, by the adoption of a series of rule 
cut to nonpareil ems, aided by a few intermediate sizes for com- 
bination therewith, any length, varying only by the thickness of 
a lead of eight-to-pica (the forty-eighth part of an inch), may be 
always in readiness, avoiding altogether the slightest occasion for 
waste of time or material from the pernicious system of cutting. 

A stock of rule cut to nonpareil ems, from 4 ems to 72, is of 
practical utility, and constantly required in every office. Daily 
experience, however, proves to the compositor the necessity for 
several mtermedaa,\/& sizes between any two nonpareil ems. Ko 
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length in nonpareil will answer to cross the head of a column of 
five ems of brevier, four ems of bourgeois, or four ems of long 
primer, &c. — the nearest in size are either too long or too shorit 
for the purpose : so with many other sizes. But, by dividing the 
nonpareil em into fractional parts of quarter, half, and three- 
quarters, the long-required want of the printing-office is at once 
suppUed. 

This plan gives three intermediate sizes between every two non- 
pareils, and these sizes, consequently, work with the two standard 
bodies of type — pica and nonpareil. But, it must be understood, 
these intermediate sizes are not required to every length of rule 
up to 72 ems : it is only in the shorter lengths where their 
utility will be obvious. Cross-headings are generally rendered 
irregular as to width either from the cmumns being composed in 
type not answering to pica or nonpareil, or from the circumstance 
of one heading crossing several columns divided by down rules. 
Fractional rules, however, meet every case, as before stated, to 
the 48th part of an inch, which is equivalent to a lead or rule of 
eight-to-pica. No greater deficiency in the joining of rules can 
therefore possibly occur than this, as the next size — ^longer or 
shorter, as required — ^may be used accordingly. 

The adoption of a series of rule cut to gradations of eight-to- 
pica leads is of the very first importance to every employer, and 
as it is supposed to be numbered with figures, and proper cases 
suppUod for its deposit in corresponding divisions, not a single 
piece need be cut, or loss arise for want of a proper place for its 
reception. 

In practice, the advantages resulting to employer and workman 
are easily seen and appreciated. By applying a gauge to the 
length or width of the columns, the size of the rule required is at 
once ascertained and easily procured. 

The following memoranda may be useful to the compositor, 
showing what lengths of rule will answer to the width of the 
columns on which ho is employed : — 

Pear 1.1 — For coliunn matter composed to 4 ems pearl use rules 
cut to 3i nonpareil ; 5 eras, 4 ; 6 ems, 4j j 7 ems, 5i ; 8 ems, 
6i ; 9 ems, 7i ; 10 ems, 8. 

Mubj/.1 — For column matter set up to 4 ems ruby use rules cut 
to 3^ nonpareil ; 5 ems, 4i ; 6 ems, 5 j 7 ems, 6 ; 8 ems, 6i ; 9 
ems, 7^". 

Minion.^ — For column matter composed to 2 ems minion use 
rules cut to 2i nonpareil ; 2i ems, 3 ; 3 ems, 3^ ; 3^ ems, 4 ; 4 
ems, 4i ; 4i eras, 5i ; 5 eras, 5f ; 51 eras, 6i ; 6^ eras, 7i. 

Brevier.'] — For coluran raattor set up to 2 eras brevier use rules 
cut to 2i nonpareil ; 21 eras, 3i ; 3 eras, 4 ; 31 eras, 41 ; 4 ems, 
5 ; 41 eras, 5| ; 5 ems, Gl ; 51 eras, 7 ; 6 eras, 7^. 

Bourgeois.'} — For coliunn matter set up to 2 ems bourgeois use 
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rules cut to 2f nonpareil ; 2i ems, 3i ; 3 ems, 4i ; 3^ ems, 5 ; 
4 ems, 5i ; 4^ ems, 6i ; 5 ems, 7 ; 5i ems, 7i. 

Long Primer.'] — For column matter set up to 2 ems long 
primer use rules cut to 3i nonpareil ; 2i ems, 4 ; 3 ems, 4| ; 3i 
ems, 5i ; 4 ems, 6i ; 4^ ems, 7i ; 5 ems, 8. > 

Small Pica.'] — For column matter set up to 2 ems small pica 
use rules cut to 3^ nonpareil ; 2^ ems, 4i ; 3 ems, 5 ; 3^ ems, 6 ; 
4 ems, 6f ; 4^ ems, 7f ; 5 ems, 8i. 

These calculations will generally be found correct ; should any 
error be discovered, it will probably arise from some variation in 
the bodies of type. This, however, will be of trifling consequence 
in practice, as the next gradation in size, larger or smaller, will be 
certain to answer the required purpose. 

It must be premised that two conditions are required to keep 



up this system : — 
1. The emplo; 



loyer to procure all rule cut in readiness for 
use; or, 
2. To appoint one fit and proper person to carry out the 
system, by allowing him to have the required machine 
for cutting entirely under his own control. 
Wherever rule is cut in the office by men or boys indiscrimi- 
nately, all system and order are at an end. No machine or shears 
should be allowed to be open to use, but the proper supply kept 
up by either of the two mentioned plans. 

Brass Rule Gauge.'] — Every compositor would much facilitate 
his operations, particidarly when engaged on rule-work, by using 
a gauge indicating nonpareil ems, which, being applied to the 
columns or cross-headings, the precise length is at once indicated, 
and corresponding lengths procured from the brass rule case. 



CHAPTER IV. 

▲SBAirGBlIENT OY TYPE FO* JOBBING FUBPOSBS — AS TO THE ADYANTAGES 
OB ADOPTING A SYSTEM OP LAYING POUNT8 MOBE UNIFOBMLY — CLA»UI- 
BIOATION OP CASES — LABELLING — NUMBBBING, ETC. 

ABBANGEMENT AND CLASSITICATION OF JOBBING CASES. 

In these matters, up to the present period, no order or system, 
but, on the contrary, the greatest neglect, has prevailed : new 
founts are laid in any case that happens to have spare boxes, 
without consideration as to business convenience ; large heavy 
jobbing type is often placed in the same case with type of a 
smaller or more deUcate description ; cases are frequently with- 
out labels to designate their contents ; and no care is had as to 
the giving to any case an assigned situation in this or that rack. 
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and insisting upon its proper return thereto when it has been 
moved for any business purpose. 

Generally speaking, this long-practised but reprehensible neglect 
has been productive of the greatest evils — occupying much time 
which might be better employed, and inducing a continuance of 
habits which are subversive of all order, injurious and destructive 
to valuable property, and contrary to the objects of business and 
the despatch with which it is required to be executed. 

Arrangement of T^peJ] — A vast amount of convenience would 
be experienced in all jobbing offices if a controlling power were 
called into operation and exercised in the following particulars : — 

1. In the laying of all jobbing founts unjformly in their 

respective cases. 

2. In the arrangement or classification of cases. 

3. In the. proper labelling and numbering of cases. 

4. In the return of cases to their proper situations by num- 

bering. 

As to Uniformity in Laying Founts of Jobbing Type."] — Up to 
the present time type of every description has been laid in cases 
with the most reckless indifference. It is believed that no office in 
existence has any uniform plan of cases within itself, although 
the slightest practical knowledge, rightly exercised, would prove 
the manifold advantages to be obtained from the adoption of such 
a system throughout the trade. 

When it is considered that the characters representing the 
Enghsh language are always the same, and that the cases for 
their reception are made on a uniform plan, it seems only natural 
to inquire why these characters should not always occupy the 
same divisions — at least in every separate establishment — ^for the 
convenience of the workmen employed, and the consequent easier 
despatch of business ? 

It is well known that compositors are a migratory race, chiefly 
from necessity, and often from choice. It is not always that a 
change of situation, however, compels them to a re-lcaming of 
the boxes ; this inconsistency may be, and often is, required in 
one and the same house, owmg to the want of uniformity which 
is so predominant throughout all offices, whether employed in 
the getting-up of bookwork, newspapers, or jobs. 

A largo amount of inconvenience is experienced in book and 
news oflices from this cause ; in jobbing houses this inconvenience 
is more seriously felt. No compositor can get up a single card 
or circular from, one pair of cases, while, for a Particular of an 
Estate, or for a title-page, he may be compelled to make tise of 
from ten to twenty pairs. If certain characters in any one of 
these cases occupy different divisions in another, every variation 
produces a certain amount of delay and inconvenience to the 
compositor, which, whether he is employed on the piece or esta- 
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blished wages, is contrary to common-sense principles and fatal 
to expedition. 

In some degree to guard against the continuance of a system 
so pernicious to all parties, and for which no tangible reason can 
be giyen, the following hints are suggested for the laying of type 
in the cases of a jobbing office. 

Without descending too much to particulars, and so occup3dng 
space which must be devoted to other subjects, it may briefly be 
mentioned that all founts of the smaller descriptions of jobbing 
type haying lower-case characters should be laid in what are 
» termed double cases, or those in which the upper and lower are 
' combined in one. In these cases there is every convenience for 
the respective sorts — for the points, double and treble letters, 
and for spaces and quadrats. These conveniences do not exist in 
a common upper case or a treble case, in consequence of there 
being na precise boxes appropriated to the reception of these 
sorts. They are therefore differently situated in different cases, 
causing much inconvenience in their search, and producing much 
pie when distributed. The omission of spaces and quadrats in 
upper or treble cases necessitates much loss in time by compelling 
aQ spacing and justification to be performed at other cases ; and 
perhaps in distant parts of the room, with a similar repetition on 
distribution ; while the insertion of them not only causes confu- 
sion and pie, but never answers effectively the desired advantage. 

All jobbing founts having only upper case characters and 
points may be fairly laid in common upper or treble cases, but 
those having figures in addition should be so contrived that only 
one such fount should be laid in such a case ; if otherwise, the 
boxes for points and other sorts will be found to be deficient. 

No upper or treble case of any kind should ever contain founts 
of different bodies. Where such is the fisict, the consequences 
are that if suitable spaces and quadrats are placed therein, twelve 
or eighteen divisions are occupied where six would be sufficient if 
the founts were of the same body, and any risk of mixture would 
also be avoided. 

With a view to economize room, at an enormous sacrifice of 
convenience, however, it frequently happens that these cases are 
most inconsistently over- crowded, not only with more founts than 
thCT^ were ever intended to contain, but also with those bearing 
different bodies ! In the catalogues of sales by auction, four 
founts of type may often be found described as in one case ! 

Double cases (upper and lower in one) would generally be 
found more convenient than too many treble cases — even for two 
founts of capitals only, without lower-case characters — inasmuch 
as by laying them of the same body, the same space and quadrat 
boxes would be available, and by keeping up a supply of quadrats 
find spaces therein, much inconvenience might be avoided by 
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making such a case serve for the spacing and justification of type 
of the same hody in another case, altogether excluding these sorts 
from the common upper and treble cases. 

Classijication of Cases. "] — C!omposition would be much sim- 
plified if cases were classified in some degree corresponding with 
their contents. This may be explained more clearly by suggesting 
that all the smaller descriptions of fiEuicy and two-line or titling 
letters should be deposited in one and the same rack, by which 
means a title or other job might be composed therefrom almost 
without change of position. 

For instance, at the top of a high rack place the larger descrip- 
tions of Bla>cks or Old^English types, descending in regular order 
of body vmtil the variety is completed ; foUow on with Outlines, 
or Condensed type, in the same manner ; then give a series of 
Egyptians or Antiques. These might be followed by Ornamental 
types, which again would be succeeded by Scripts, Eondes, Dorics, 
&c., until the classification or stock became completed. 

Such a plan, the advantages of which will be at once apparent, 
may be easily accomplished by throwing into use a double or 
treble rack, according to circumstances, and well situated for 
light and convenience. To render it more complete, all founts of 
fwicy or titling letters must be removed from the back -boxes of 
cases used for the plain Boman or ItaUc founts into other cases 
procured for the purpose, and deposited in the rack : this would 
prevent the inconvenience arising from their being placed in the 
common working cases, and by which they are frequently covered. 

To carry out this plan, it might sometimes be desirable to 
change the situation of a fount from one case to another for 
faciUty of classification, by removing a foimt of Black from a case 
containing a fount of Egyptian, &c. ; but this trouble would be 
amply compensated for by future convenience. 

As to the Labelling of Cases.'] — If one thing more than another 
can prove the existence of the indifierence which is common to all 
printing offices in matters of the greatest importance, it is the 
neglect which prevails in allowing cases to remain without labels 
designating the type contained in them. In small offices it is 
difficult for a person, unaccustomed to the cases, to find what he 
requires without much trouble : in larger houses, comprising 
several hundred cases and great varieties of type, the difficulty 
is not only considerably increased, but is being constantly expe- 
rienced, in consequence of frequent changes of compositors. 

Compositors are often suddenly called upon ^om other rooms 
of the same house to assist on jobs requiring a variety of types. 
They may have been employed on book or news work, and, con- 
sequently, only very partially acquainted with the description of 
type which they may be cailed on to use : with regard to its 
situation, they may bo totally ignorant, if either the cases are 
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without labels, or, as is very likely, they have no fixed places 
assigned to them, but deposited aw/where after use. 

It is scarcely reasonable to suppose that under such circum- 
stances a job can be got up either cheaply or rapidly. The 
compositors haye to experience all the present annoyances which 
arise from such a state of unwarrantable disorder ; but the evil 
consequences mainly recoil upon the proprietor. 

In the labelling of cases it is suggested that the character of 
the type should, as fSeir as possible, be further and more readily 
designated by the label being printed in the same character. For 
instance, aU cases containing Black type to have it printed in a 
two-hue great primer or two-line english black ; for those con- 
taimng Outlines, in a double pica outline ; for Dorics, in a two- 
line great primer done ; for all titling letters in a character of 
that kind, and so on. 

The conveniences resulting from arrangements of this nature 
are neither few nor trifling. They are of as much importance in 
a printrag office as the labels on the glass jars and drawers in a 
chemist's shop, and should be as rigidly adhered to. 

Numbering of Cases, SfcJ] — In every jobbing office the num- 
bering and labelling of cases ought to be the very first considera- 
tion, and made imperative upon the person having the management. 
When cases are numbered, and corresponding numbers placed on 
the racks, no excuse can possibly exist for their not being returned 
to their places in readiness for whoever may require them. 



CHAPTER V. 

TABLB OF SIZBS OF FAPBIt AND LENGTH OF BB6LXT APPLICABLE FOB JOB- 
WOBK — DIMENSIONS OF WBITING-, DBAWING, AND FEINTING PAPBB8 — 
SIZES OF CABDS. 

TABLE SHOWING THE SIZES OP FAFEB AND THE LENGTH OF 

BEGLETS APPLICABLE. 

The following table has been arranged with considerable care : 
it gives, first, the dimensions in inches of the papers chiefly used 
in job printing, whether as whole sheets or raided into hal^ 
quarto, or octavo, &c., followed by the names by which such sizes 
are known to the trade. In the third column the same dimen- 
sions appear in pica ems, and these will be found to correspond 
precisely, by calculating that six picas are contained in every 
inch, or seventy-two to the foot measure ; and as compositors 
work by pica ems and not by the foot, the convenience of this 
column, in connection with a gauge 36 inches in length, but 
marked ia picas instead of inches, will at once be apparent. The 
length of reglet required for the relative sizes of paper is indicated 
by the fourtii column. 
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174 - 64 

156 - 94 
156 - 46 



140 
110 
140 
110 
68 
52 

124 
98 

124 
98 
60 
46 

114 
84 
54 
40 

114 
88 
50 
36 

102 
80 
46 
32 



110 
68 
52 
29 
52 
29 

98 
60 
46 
27 
46 
27 

84 
54 
40 
25 

88 
50 
36 
22 

80 
46 
32 
20 



88-70 
70 - 38 



140 
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If the paper varies in size from the measure stated, or it is 
desired to increase or lessen the margin, this may easily be effected 
by combining any two lengths of reglet, where the precise measure 
is not given or kept in full lengths. 

Jobs printed on post and foolscap writing papers have generally 
a lai^er margin allowed than common broadsides, auction, exhi- 
bition, or play-bills. The dimensions of the reglets are therefore 
given so as to allow this object to be eff<icted ; but as these can 
at any time be increased or diminished by using the next size, 
further particulars are deemed unnecessary. 



DIHEirSIONS OP FAFEB. 



The following tables give the wholesale stationers' dimensions 
of Writing, Drawing, and Printing Papers, and may be useful for 
general reference : — 



Emperor . . . 
Antiquarian . . 
Double Elephant . 
Atlas .... 
Columbier . . . 
Elephant . . . 
Imperial . , . 
Super Eoyal . . 



Double Demy . . 
Double Crown 
Imperial . . . 
Double Foolscap . 
Super Royal . . 
Koyal .... 



Writing and Drawing. 
Inches. 



66 by 47 

53 - 31 

40 - 261 

34 - 26 
34i - 23i 

28 - 23 

30 - 22 

27 - 19 



Royal . . 
Medium 
Demy . , 
Large Post 
Post . . , 
Foolscap , 
Pott . . , 
Copy . 



I*rintinff. 

Inches. 

35 by 22 

30 - 20 

30 - 22 

27 - 17 

28 - 20 
24i - 19i 



Sheet - and - half 
Demy . . . 

Sheet - and - half 
Post .... 

Medium . . . 

Demy .... 



Inches. 

24 by 19 

22 - I7i 

20 - 15i 

21 - 16 

19 - 15 
17 - 13i 
15 - 12i 

20 - 16 



Inches. 

27 by22i 

24 - 18i 
23 - 18 
22 - I7i 



Writing papers are generally smaller in size than printing papers 
bearing the same name. 



h 



SIZES OF CABDS. 

The following is a table of the different sizes of Cards .-—the first 

column gives the names by which they are respectively known in 

the trade ; the second their sizes in inches ; and the third — for 

the convenience of those who have not inch rules in readiness — 

in pica ems, using the nonpareil for fractional parts. ' The sizes 
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will generally be found correct, though occasionally some little 
variation will be discovered in the cards by various makers : — 

In Inches. In Picas. 

Quadruple Large ... 9 by 6 — 54 by 36 

Quadruple Snudl ... 7 - 5 — 42 - 30 

Double Large 6 - 4i — 36-27 

Double -Small 5 - 3i — 30 - 21 

Large 4^-3 — 27 - 18 

Small 3i - 2i — 21 - 15 

Reduced Small .... 3^ - 2i — 21 - 13+ 

Half Large 3 - 2i — 18 - 13i 

Town 3-2 — 18 - 12 

Extra Thirds 3 - If — 18 - lOi 

Thirds 3 _ 1^ __ 18 - 9 

Half Small 2i - If — 15 - 10^ 

The cards called " Town" by printers, are named by card- 
makers " Outsize," 



THE COLUMBIAN FBESS. 

It having been suggested as advisable to recommend some well- 
tried press to the notice of the Trade, and a spare comer occurring 
here, the opportunity is embraced to point out the merits of the 
Columbian Fbess, as possessing entire approval, not only for 
simpUcity of construction, but for its general durabihty, qualifi- 
cations which cannot feiil to secure a continuance of that patronage 
it has hitherto enjoyed. These commendations are not the result 
of hearsay evidence, but derived from positive experience. 

The late Mr. George Clymer, of Philadelphia, the original 
manufacturer, first turned his attention to the improvement of 
the printing press about the year 1797, and having succeeded in 
his object and expectations, came over to this country m 1818, 
making these improvements the subject of a patent. The press 
is of iron, without screw or springs, and, consequently, may be 
warranted as entirely free from those sudden but unavoicLable 
accidents which presses so constructed are Hable to. The head 
is a powerful lever : this is so easily regulated that, while any 
form which the table is capable of containing may receive the 
required impression, a card of a single line may be pulled so 
delicately as to leave no impression on the reverse. 

The platen is attached to the main lever by a piston, which is 
guided in its descent by projecting guide-pieces from the cheeks, 
and its return is causea by a counterpoise lever, on which is fixed, 
as the balance of power, the American eagle with extended wings, 
grasping in his talons (as Mr. Hansard says) Jove*s thunderbolts, 
combined with the olive branch of Peace and the comaco^is. <2b<. 
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Plenty ; while on each pillar of the staple is appropriately repre- 
sented a caduceus of the universal messenger, Hermes — aUigators 
and other draconic serpents emblematize on the levers the power 
of wisdom. 

If the merits of a machine were to be appreciated wholly by 
its ornamental appearuice, certainly no other press could enter 
into competition with the Columbian. This, however, is only 
secondary to its sterling character for ease and power. Clever 
workmen have borne the highest testimony as to its capability of 
producing the finest impressions, and Mr. Johnson, in his Typo- 
graphia, speaks highly of its power as capable of producing the 
most elaborate engravings. These testimonials, coming as they 
do from really practical men who have tested the merits of the 
Columbian Press, are not to be treated with indifference. And, 
when the number of presses manufactured is taken into consi- 
deration, it is scarcely required further to pomt out the approba- 
tion they have met with. 

It is, however, necessary to state, as a caution to the Trade, 
that, since the expiration of the patent, this press has been manu- 
&ctured by several other makers at professedly lower prices. 
Without enumerating any particular instances of breakage across 
the staple, the table, or other parts, owing to bad metal or imperfect 
casting, and of which there have been many, rendering them dear 
at any price, it may be truthfully asserted that every Columbian 
Press manufskctured by Mr. Carpenter (late Clymer and Dixon), 
of No. 10, Finsbury-street, Finsbuir-square, is guaranteed as to 
quality of material and excellence of fimsh. 



BOOK THE FIFTH. 

THE PBACTICB AS TO THE ITEWSFAFEB DEPABTUBNT. 



With powers increasing; eren to excess. 
Still labours on our Periodic Press. 

Whate'er disturbs or agitates the tiirong. 
From pubUo injury or private wrong ; 
Whatever joys the social circle move. 
We spread abroad, and, as we spread, improve : 
lake Heaven's bright sun our Daily Journals rise. 
That shed the cheerfbl beams through distant sides ; 
And, like the ensanguined tide that swells the vein, 
A healthftd life and vigorous strength maintain. 
Directed right, to them the world shall owe 
The proudest gifts that letters can bestow. 

—J. M'Cbssbt. 



BOOK THE PIFTH. 

THE PRACnCB AS TO THE NEW8PAPBB DEPAKTMENT. 

CHAPTEE I. 

QViXCriCi-IIOVB OV ▲ KBWS COMPOSITOB — STSTBK OV KBWB OVTICSS : 
DAILY P1.PZB8; WSBKLY XSJ) OTHSB P1.PBB8. 

QTTALrPICATIONS OP A ITEWS COMPOSITOB. 

NEWSPAPER printing differs widely from the Bookwork 
and Jobbing departments, and is governed by distinct 
rules and regulations : there is more uniformity, however, in the 
process and detail of operations, than there can possibly be in 
either of the two former, so much so, that the duties on every 
succeeding publication exactly resemble each other ; this, how- 
ever, must not induce the compositor to omit those opportimi- 
ties for improvement which may occur, and by which he will 
assuredly forward his worldly advantage. 

It has, perhaps too generally, been supposed that the only 
thing required in newswork is swiff composition. This is a great 
error. If there be one branch of the business that demands more 
mental exertion than another, it is the News department. It 
should be borne in mind that a large portion of the copy is 
furnished under hurried circumstances ; that it muH appear in 
a limited time ; and that few of the writers think or care about 
compositors, taking it for granted that the workman has an 
intuitive knowledge of the author's meaning. 

Supposing, therefore, a young man to obtain a frame on a 
newspaper, he will find a general knowledge of Literature highly 
valuable. An inkling of History and Geography may be said to 
bo almost indispensable ; for as these are the bases oi newspaper 
compilations, the compositor who is entirely ignorant of them 
will be sorely delayed in making out bad copy, and thereby suffer 
both in his pocket and reputation. Nor should passing events in 
KeUgion, Law, Art, and Politics, remain unnotioed. *&& ^\w^ 
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devotes a reasonable portion of his spare time to the perusal of 
these subjects will soon discover an advantage over those who do 
not, — the latter seldom rising very high in their profession, how- 
ever ftwift they may be in their movements. English Literary 
Composition, also, should occupy the attention of him who desires 
to reach the " top of the tree." The author of this once saw a 
young man leave his distribution (after the paper had gone to 
press), to obtain information weighty enough to stop the machine 
for its insertion. On his return, without waiting to turn his 
information into " copy," or have it turned for him, he set it up, 
most satisfactorily, thereby rivalling a much-lauded acquirement 
of Franklin's — one not to be attained without a proper study of 
the Enghsh language. The gentleman iJluded to now holds a 
responsible and lucrative position in the same office ; but it is 
remarkable that few compositors ever reach the "Eeporters* 
GbJlery :" — the " Editor's Boom" seems too dazzling to aspire 
to. As an encouragement, however, to young men, it is proper 
to remark, that a recently-deceased proprietor of a leading pro- 
vincial paper, who died wealthy, and whose son now holds a 
dignified position among the statesmen of the present day, boasted 
of his having " worked his way up from the space-hox,^' Another 
compositor, now proprietor of a powerful party-paper, whose cha- 
racter for integrity and learning is admitted, alike by friends and 
opponents, was personally known by the writer of this to pursue 
diligently, in early life, the studies here recommended. 

Punctuality in attending at the proper time is indispensable ; 
and any neglect of it would destroy a man's standing, however 
high it may be. This is peculiarly the case on Daily Papers, 
wkere a person may sacrifice his frame by losing only a quarter 
of an hour. 

Firmness of nerve is so essential, that the man who does not 
possess it had better never enter a news-office. Nervous debility 
may take temporary hold of the system through intemperance or 
through poverty ; but, in the one case, the sufferer has the remedy 
in his own hands, — ^in the other his engagement destroys the 
cause. No remedy can be hoped for by the constitutionaUy weak : 
close appUcation, unnatural hours, heated atmosphere, and fre- 
quent excitefnent, all tend to derange the digestive organs ; and 
it is the healthy only who can expect, even with reg^darity and 
temperance, to defy these baneful influences. 

Clean composition being alluded to elsewhere, it only need be 
said, that our observations on It apply with redoubled force to 
newswork. 

Although not giving the highest consideration to speed, it is 
by no means undervalued. When added to the other qualifica- 
tions indicated, its possessor, if he be a well-conducted man, can 
scarcely &i] oi success. He is fit for " the ranks" or " the desk," 
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— to serve or to command : he may handle the composing-stick 
or the stylus ; in short, is qualified to fill, and is likely to attain, 
the most honourable and most profitable positions in the news 
department. 

SYSTEM OF NEWS OPPICES. 

In olden times, the system of one office was an index to that 
of others of its class. Such is not precisely the case now. There 
is one thing in which they are all ahke, and that is, they lay 
down a system. System only can carry out great undertakings ; 
and a great undertaking it is to produce, in a few hours, or a 
week, matter as great in quantity, as important, and as imperish- 
able, as that which occupies months in a book-office. 

As it would be useless to specify the routine of a single office, 
we will adduce the practice on two of the principal metropoUtan 
journals. It may be as well to remark here, that both the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature have recently shown a disposition 
fisivourable to the abolition of the newspaper stamp. Should 
that aboUtion be effected, there can be Uttle doubt that there will 
be a great addition to our present diurnal pubUcations ; and it 
is by no means improbable that this Book will hereafter be 
refeired to as a guide for the formation of a system on papers 
that are but yet in embryo. We commence, then, with the paper 
that shows, according to the Stamp Ketums, the largest circula- 
tion. But, in the next paragraph, we wish it to be understood 
that our remarks apply to all daily papers that are existent now, 
or are to be in future. We mean, as to 

THE PBINTEB. 

With a view to carry out the mechanical execution, it is cus- 
tomary for a person to be engaged possessing a practical know- 
ledge of the art, who has the general superintendence of the 
composing-room, or of that portion of the men devoted to the 
getting-up of the paper ; as such, he is technically styled " the 
printer." Generally, he acts as a medium of communication 
between the proprietary and the compositors employed. The 
printer should have full power to engage and discharge the hands 
according to circumstances. He receives all copy direct from 
the editor, and gives it out as required, with such instructions as 
may be considered necessary. 

The printer has the making-up of the paper assigned to him, 
but it is sometimes done by a deputy wider his direction, 
who may call for any assistance requisite. The printer, however, 
is responsible for all errors of misplacement, and for the punctual 
appesirance at the stipulated time. 

The duties and qualifications of a printer are of no ordinary 
kind, and according to his ability and moral qualificationa 
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fo are those of the compositors under his control. Strictljr 
speaking, it should he the first duty of the printer to exercise the 
authori^ placed in his hands in the just selection of men properly 
Qualified: hut it too often happens that political influence, or 
mmilj and social connections, rorce hands upon him, to his great 
discomfort, and even injury to the proprietary. An independent 
man will resist these interferences, ror wh^ the responsibility 
is, there also ought to be the power. 



The hands employed on the paper we alluded to as having the 
largest circulation are classified as follows : — ^First — 

ihtU Hands.'] — ^Their duty is to attend at the specified time to 
take copy, having previously distributed their letter. They are 
expected to produce two galleys of composition for their salary, 
to take their regular turn in proofs, and to attend to the stone- 
work, such as tying-up and laying down columns, imposing, &c. 
Should they produce matter beyond tlieir stipulated quantity, 
up to the time fixed for going to press, they are paid for the 
excess ; after which they are paid on time. If there be standing 
for copy, the time is usually occupied in distribution, by which 
means a man may oft;en get the greater part of his letter in by 
the time of going to press ; and if he can obtain letter, he had 
better always fill his cases before he leaves the office. At all 
events, it must be done before the time of taking copy. 

Second in rank are Supemumerciries. These have a fi!xed 
salary, for which they are expected to produce one galley. Should 
they exceed this quantity before the regular time of going to 
press, they, like the full hands, are paid for the excess ; after 
that time they also are paid by the hour. If kept standing for 
copy afl»r producing their galley, they are paid time. If they 
are kept standing for want of copy so that they cannot produce 
a galley, they are entitled to add the time to their lines, and to 
charge all over four hours, that being the time aUowed for pro- 
ducing a galley, or one quarter per hour. The custom was, on 
this, as well as on other papers, for supernumeraries to become 
full hands by seniority ; but this is oft;en departed from by the 
printers — we think unjustly in many cases. 

The Assistants are not salaried, but in other respects are on 
the same footing as Supernumeraries. 

The term Outsiders is used in this firm exclusively. It implies 
that the persons have not frames allotted to them. It is right, 
however, to say, that the managers recognise them as a portion 
of the establismnent ; and we have known ^veral instances of 
arrangements being made for securing to this part of the com- 
panionship a certainty. Originally, their only duty was to take 
the place of absentees, but the great increase in the quantity of 
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matter inserted, the frequent expresses, &c., enable the conductors 
to give this class of hands a very fair amount of employment. 

On this paper a distinct class of hands is employed for the adver- 
tisements. They attend in the morning, and finish their work 
during the day. Some of them are frequently called upon to 
assist on mid-cUiy expresses, but they still retain the designation 
of Advertisement Hands, 

We proceed to give the system of another paper, which is the 
one in most general use. 

The Full Hands take copy first. They are expected to produce 
•for their first work about a galley and a quarter. This can be 
done by quick hands in much less than five hours. Consequently, 
the time gained by a whip may be devoted to rest and refresh- 
ment. He has to work five hours more on time, which is called 
the finish — that is, he must work the five hours immediately 
preceding the time fixed for going to press, which entitles him to 
his salary. After that time he is paid by the hour. 

It must here be remarked, that this system has been found 
to work injuriously both to the compositor and the firm. The 
full hand has no inducement to pull out on the finish, as he would 
profit nothing by it ; and the printer has no right to expect from 
Viinn more than a quarter of a galley per hour, which is all he is 
paid for. Under these circumstances, we find the daily papers 
gradually diminishing the number of frill hands, and placing their 
main reliance upon 

Supernumeraries.'] — These are entitled to charge a galley, 
though there may not be copy to produce it. This, however, 
rarely happens. They generally proceed with composition while 
the copy lasts, and thereby are often enabled to earn more than 
full hfuids. 



There are many men who, for want of regular employment, 
seek casual work on newspapers. They are called Ghra^s Hands, 
and, generally, being well acquainted with the routine, stand a 
very fair chance of obtaining permanent engagements. 



SCALE FOB NEWSWORE. 

Per Week. Per GhtUey. Per Hour. 

Morning Papers £2 8 — 3«. lOd. — ll^d. 

Evening Papers £2 3 6 — 3*. 7d. — lO^d. 

The charge of 10\d. per hour refers solely to emplojrment upon time ; 
every odd quarter of a galley, on quantity, must carry the charge of lid., as 
the charge of lO^d. would bring down the galley to 3«. 6d., which ia contrary 
to the scale.* 

• This note, extracted from the Oreen Book, evidently refers to eveniuff 
papers. The charge per hour on morning papers is Hid. 
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Except the difference in the charges on morning and evening 
papers, uid the hours of attendance, the routine is so similar that 
there is no necessity to class them under separate heads. 

Taking CopyJ] — ^When copy is taken, the compositor must 
understand the type in which it is to be composed, and the nature 
of the article or subject. This will assist him as to the descrip- 
tion of head-line required, whether a full or side-head. 

Every newspaper office, whether in London or the country, 
having some peculiarity of its own, it must be understood that 
compositors are not justified in strictly following the plan of 
copy which may come into their hands. They must act upon 
the plan which is laid down in the office where they are employed 
as to heads, side-heads, italics, capitals, or contractions. 

Before giving out copy, the printer numbers the takings, except 
the copy be written on small pages, and numbered by the writer. 
The compositor should run his eye over his taking, to see whether 
it ends with a break. If it does not, he should ascertain how 
fieur it is to a break on the next taking, giving notice to the 
person who follows him that he is going to make even. The first 
will then commence the paragraph nearest the end of his copy ; 
and as the second, third, and each succeeding will pursue the 
same course, matter with paragraphs will occasion but Uttle 
trouble on this score. When the copy has no break-Une, the 
compositor will proceed in his composition, closely noting the 
proportion of a line of copy to a Une in his stick. He will thus, 
m a taking of average length, be able to cast off with the eye, 
and a hint to his follower will ensure close or wide spacing, 
according as he wishes for a word, or has to drive one over. Too 
much tact cannot be appUed to this, as, when time gets short, 
so do takings, and the man who is slow in making even will 
often find himself in the opening — a serious afiair when the 
printer is impatiently watching the galley. Having finished his 
copy, he should place his name at the back, or his number, if 
the fi'ame be numbered. When he has emptied his stick, if 
there be copy lying in the usual place, he may take it without 
troubUng the printer, bearing in mind that to take other than 
the first is both dishonourable and mischievous. A memorandum 
should be made of the nimiber of lines, and the first and last 
words of each taking. Should there be no copy ready, it must 
be ascertained who was out last. This will ensure a turn of copy 
in fair rotation when there is another supply. 

JEmptging.'] — The person who has to empty first should put 
up a galley. He may happen to have the third or later taking, 
in which case he should leave sufficient room for the preceding 
takings. Suppose, for instance, that it be " 4," and he has cast 
off to make two stickfuls ; he may consider the others to average 
the same, and must therefore leave room for six stickfuls. In 
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the first galley there is no need of a direction-line, because the 
head will show what it is. But if the matter fall in the second 
galley, a direction-line must be placed at the bottom of the galley, 
as thus, " Chancery 2," which the person who fills out the galley 
will put at the head or foot of the matter, according to the custom, 
and so on with every succeeding galley. If there be matter on 
the galley when "4" empties, he may inquire if " 3" has emptied, 
who will then mention the last word emptied, when "4" will 
place his matter at such a distance as to leave room fof the finish 
of the preceding taking. When the last of a taking is emptied, 
the following taking must be closed up to it, the omitting to do 
which will delay the pulling, and generally incurs a fine. If the 
last of a preceding taking be emptied first, the following person 
must close up to it. On the completion of any article, or of a 
series of paragraphs under any particular head, the compositor is 
expected to place a proper rule, as a metal rule, half-double, or 
whatever is usual. 

Pullirig.'] — ^When a galley is filled, notice must be given to 
the person whose turn it is to pull, who will then quoin up 
the galley and pull two proofs — one to give to the reader, and a 
duplicate. He will then inform the party who follows him that 
he is next in pulling. 

Correcting.'] — Proofs go round in turn. When a galley contains 
more than a specified quantity, or, say, is more than half filled, 
two persons correct it, counting a turn each. The one who is last 
in correcting pulls two proofs — if more are required, lines are 
allowed for the extra trouble. On one morning paper parties are 
employed to pull the galleys composed during the night. The 
proprietors lose nothing by this, as dupUcates, triplicates, &c., for 
reporters and other writers, would cost as much, and create delay 
in business. When a person gets a proof, he should give notice 
to the companion who is next in rotation. 

All news matter requires the proofs to be corrected speedily, and 
if a compositor has more than six lines of copy to compose at 
the time he has a proof passed to him, he must give that up in 
order to make his corrections : but if less than six, he finishes it 
before correcting. 

Where revises are required to be sent out, they become author's 
proofs oil their return. 

Tying-up and Imposing.'] — The printer, when making-up, calls 
for one or more fiill hands to tie up and lay down the columns, 
which require to be very tightly corded, and they must be pushed 
off the galley with great care, as an accident in this process 
endangers a man's situation. As the printer numbers the columns, 
there is no difficulty in placing them aright. There are two per- 
sons to impose a formT— sometimes two to each page. Their duty 
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is to watch that the rules are clear, and that no letters slip in 
taking off the cords. 

Laying-wp.'] — On newswork the process of laying-up is the 
same as that on bookwork, with the exception that on the former 
the matter is placed on brass, zinc, or iron galleys, rubbed over 
with the lye-brush, opened, some water thrown on to soften the 
dirt, and then, after allowing a few minutes for the dirty water 
to come away, the operation is completed by a final rinsing. Any 
neglect of this operation, from too great anxiety to commence 
composition, will be productive of the usual impleasant conse- 
quences referred to at page 17. 

Dividing Letter — IHstrihution.'] — ^In order to prevent disputes, 
the companionship on newspapers pays a person to lay-up the 
forms and to divide the letter into proper apportionments to each 
individual. This person distributes the useless heads, and is 
responsible for the clearance of the boards. 

The letter for the next day's pubUcation is usually distributed 
after the composition for the present day is completed — in some 
offices also at intervals while waiting for copy, or by an earlier 
attendance than the usual hour — in order to avoid any loss of time 
by having this operation to perform when copy is ready to be 
given out. 

WEEKLY AND OTHEB FAPEBS. 

There are some evening papers in London published two or 
three times a-week. They are generally made up from morning 
papers, therefore occupy little labour beyond the re-making up. 
For late intelligence, two or three of the morning hands attend 
regularly ; but few have a fixed quantity or salary, except the 
printer. It often happens that much new matter has to be set, 
when, generally, there are sufficient hands about the premises — 
if not, they are sent for. But seldom is there occasion to seek 
the assistance of strangers. The charges are the same as on 
evening papers. , 

In the provinces there are also papers published on alternate 
days, and twice a-week. The routine on these partakes in more 
or less degree of the processes on both daily and weekly papers, 
and the efficient hand on either of the two latter wiU find himself 
quite at home on either of the former. 

Weekly papers in London are paid 3«. *ld, per galley, or lOrf. 
per hour on time. The duties of the printer and his deputy, in 
offices where no other work is done, are similar to those on daily 
papers. But in those offices where other work is done, the over- 
seer sometimes acts as printer, having a salaried person to assist 
him, who may practically be considered the printer. The regular, 
or fuU hands, on Sunday papers, attend on Monday for laying-up 
the letter J clearing the boards and galleys of loose matter, heads. 
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&c., and oommencmg distribution. There are other hands who 
begin on Tuesday, and some even so late as Wednesday or 
Thursday. From that time work proceeds with such intennis- 
sion as tne hour of publication or supply of copy requires. Long 
takings, or perfect articles, are at first given out, but towards the 
end of the week as much bustle often occurs as on daily papers, 
when the process of making-even, &c., is similar. On weekly 
papers, where other work is done, the regulations vary as much 
as they do in book offices ; but on all occasions we consider it 
expedient to have a fixed companionship on a London paper, 
wherever it may be composed. Provincial weekly papers are 
unavoidably liable to variations ; but we think that where circum- 
stance permit, if only for uniformity, the closer the plan of the 
leading London Sunday papers is adhered to the better. 



CHAPTER IL 

i.S TO PSCX7LIABITIB8 OV ITBWSPAFBBS— BDITOBIAL ABTICLSS, l>BBi.TBS, BTC. 
— AS TO FIGUBBS, OBTHOOBAPHY, BVA.OUfQ, BTO. — ^JLS TO THB EYPHBV UT 
ADVBBTISBMBHTS. 

AS TO FEOTTIiIABITIES. 

Newspapeb composition has so many peculiarities in style for 
the same description of matter, that it should be a great object 
with every compositor newly introduced to any house to niake 
himself well acquainted with them, so as to avoid innumerable 
marks in his proo&. 

To accomplish this is not in itself difficult, as a file of the 
paper is always kept for reference. Unfortunately, however, 
there is such a tendency to indifference and to adherence to 
former customs or habits in matters of this kind, that this subject 
is very firequently lost sight of or avoided, although one of the 
first consequence ; a fooliBh notion exists with many that time is 
not only lost by the making of references, but that the act displays 
a certam amount of ignorance. This is not the fact : time lost 
at this moment economizes it during corrections ; and as it is 
impossible for any stranger to avoid fiedling into error unless he 
impresses the style of the house upon his mind by careM exami- 
nation, the few minutes sacrificed are decidedly to his ftiture 
advantage. He is expected to comply with all standing orders aa 
to peculiarities, at the risk of alteration ; therefore it is impera- 
tive he should understand their nature, and so ensure that 
uniformity of appearance which otherwise would be completely 
destroyed by the substitution of capitals for small capitals, roman 
for italic, or vice versd. 

7R 
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dean proofs are a decided essential in all composition, and on 
newspapers there seems no tangible reasoif why such should not 
be the rule, and foul ones the exception. The compositors are 
more permanently fixed in their situations than are those on 
bookwork ; their copy is more generally by the same writers ; 
there are fewer alterations in style, and fewer impediments or 
interruptions during the work ; the niceties of spacing and 
numberless peculiarities incident to bookwork are here scarcely 
thought of ; and, generally, the routine of work is the same day 
by day and week by week : therefore, constant practice should 
lead to a certain amount of perfection, which it is the duty of 
eveiy one to aim at by a laudable and painstaking exertion. 

The following is a slight enumeration of the various styles of 
composition which are in use in newspaper offices : — 

Leading or JEditorial Articles.'] — These are composed in every 
possible style. Q-enerally, they are leaded, and in type of one 
size larger than that used for the body of the paper, ^^ometimes 
they are indented at the beginning and end of each line, and the 
indentions of paragraphs are varied from one to four ems. These 
are all matters dependent on custom, and the compositor must 
acquaint himself with the plan in use, and strictly abide by it. 

Generally, in these articles, capital letters are used to all titles 
of honour, dignity, and respect, as Her Majesty, the Crown, 
the Q-ovemment, Parliament, House of Lords, , Commons, the 
Speaker, &c. 

When the words king, queen, duke, duchess, lord, lady, sir, 
madam, president, governor, or words of a similar nature, are 
prefixed to proper names, they have almost invariably capital 
initials placed to them, as Kmg George, Queen Victoria, the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Duchess of Sutherland, Sir Isaac Newton, 
President Tyler, Professor Owen, and others. 

When these or similar titles only are printed, and without 
attaching any proper name, they are almost always composed 
with lower-case initials, as the king, the queen, the duke, &c. 

In some papers proper names, with titles prefixed, are often 
set up in small capitals, as Pbince Albert, the Bishop of 
London : this plan is subject to the variation of having the title 
in lower-case and the family or surname only in small capitals. 
This is, indeed, the most usual method. 

Parliamenta/ry Debates.'] — Many of the words which in 
Editorial Articles would be " put up," or composed with capital 
initials, are generally " kept down" in the debates, as " the noble 
lord," the " honourable gentleman," &c. In giving the names 
of the members speaking, it is almost generally the practice to 
put the surname in capitals or small capitals, but the title is 
mostly in lower-case, as Lord Wellington, Bishop of Exeteb, 
Lord Stanley f Sir James GBiLttAM., Mi. Milneb Gibson. But 
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in the case of the Lord Chanoelloe, each title is proper in 
small capitals or capitals, as the case may be. 

'Foreign NewsJ] — The cross-head of the kingdom or place is 
subject to much variation. The side or sub-heads are generally 
in capitals or small capitals, with the dates in italic. 

Liter a/ry Articles. '] — The titles of books, newspapers, pamphlets, 
&c., are ahnost always given in italics ; there are, however, excep- 
tions where these are given in roman, with double or single inverted 
commas, and in others without. 

Naval Affairs.'] — Names of vessels are given in a variety of 
modes : in italics ; in roman, with double or single inverted 
commas ; and now frequently in roman without commas at all — 
invariably so in the matter called " Ship News." 

Sporting.'] — The contractions which are given in sporting papers 
are composed with and without full points ; sometimes, indeed, 
double points are used, but, generally, these are unnecessary. 

Local News.'] — The first line is often in a larger type than 
the remainder of the paragraph. Small capital side-he»ds are 
generally, but not invariably, in use. Sometimes capital, and 
occasionally itahc, side-heads, make their appearance in country 
papers. 

Figwres.] — It is usual in many houses, wherever four figures 
are given as expressing a number or a sum of money, to place 
a comma before every third figure from the right hand, as 
No. 1,563 ; 2,359^. ; 2,356,594Z. ; while others omit the comma 
altogether, as No. 1563 ; 2359^. The ten arithmetical characters 
are of oriental invention ; and our adhesion to the eastern system 
of numeration is an involimtary homage paid to the first men of 
letters y who always wrote from right to left. Wherever five or 
more figures are given, the comma, no doubt, assists to the more 
easy understanding of the number or value, but it is thought it 
might with propriety be omitted in all other instances in common 
matter. Where the year of our Lord, or the foHo of a book, is 
referred to, the comma is always omitted. 

Orthography.] — It would be desirable if more uniformity were 
observable in this respect. Compositors, however, have no guide ; 
the rule of one office is reversed in another j dictionaries vary, 
and printers' readers often " agree to differ." In the same house 
it is not uncommon to spell the same word differently, a fact 
tending to much inconvenience, expense, and inconsistency. 

Compositors, however, should always notice the reader's style, 
and compose accordingly ; if they persist in adopting their own 
notions, as is too often the fact, they may be certain of alterations 
which the former course might readily avoid. [See pages 29, 30.] 

Many of the before-mentioned pecuHarities are not exclusively 
confined to the newspaper department, but are equally applicable 
to bookwork and to jobbing ; they are given here foT Q,Qrcc^^5vsvssckSSb, 
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AS TO STYLE IN ADTEBTISEMENTS. 

In adyertisementB, it should be an endeavour to attain that 
neatness and uniformity in composition which not only render 
them pleasing to the eye, but prove that care and judgement have 
been exercised in getting them up. 

The London d^y papers are mostly uniform as to the style 
in which they are composed ; but, while many country papers 
adopt the same or similar plans, there is a tendency to alteration, 
without eflfecting any improvement. The greater the uniformity 
in composition generally in the advertisement department of a 
paper, the more respectable is its appearance ; tlie introduction 
of display, however, leads to the most absurd and ridiculous 
encroachn^ents upon good taste and propriety, and gives a license 
even for customers to exercise their ingewuity under every extra- 
vagant notion, with tlie view of attracting the public more 
especially to their individual announcements. 

In the indention of the second line of an advertisement, the 
first of which has a two-line letter, it should be a rule not to 
exceed an en quadrat, unless, in consequence of a wide-spaced 
line, the addition of another en might be considered an improve- 
ment, or assist the spacing. When, as is often the case, there is 
no indention at all, while the remainder of the line is double 
thick spaced, or has perhaps a two-em indention, with the line 
closely spaced, such an inconsistency seems to require notice. 

Imprints to book and auction advertisements, as " Published 
by," &c., " May be viewed," &c., frequently appear as run-out- 
and-indent paragraphs ; but certainly ought to be common 
paragraphs, and should always be so treated by the compositor. 

To attain unifonnity, it must again be mentioned that the 
compositor must follow the plan of the house, and not always 
abide by the copy. It is more than likely tliis may have been 
cut from a paper adopting a different mode, and, therefore, no 
guide to him, excepting in the subject-matter. If the copy be 
manuscript, the same rule must be adliered to. Tlie writer is 
not supposed to understand or care for printers' peculiarities, 
and therefore all these matters are left to be settled by the 
compositor, or, in case of neglect, the reader. 

In auction advertisements, the words " To be Sold by 
Auction," however varied by "Public Competition," "Private 
Contract," &c. ; with the place of sale, date, and description of 
property, as " Stock-m-Trade," " Furniture," " Three Freehold 
DweUing-IIouses," &c., are always expressed in full capitals. 

The classification of advertisements belongs to the printer. 
He lias his instructions from the proprietor or editor, and there- 
fore any remarks here would be useless. 
Spacing.'] — Good spacing is equally desirable on news as on 
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bookwork, and it is equally practicable. A clever compositor will 
never plead want of time as an excuse for bad spacing. 

Wide or close spacing, in moderation, is perfectly allowable in 
newspapers, and is frequently imavoidable in making even, but 
the former should not \ye resorted to during composition for the 
purpose of making fat lines, and is of no advantage, but rather 
a positive loss, to tlie compositor. 

Mr. Grant, in alluding to the SpectcUoTy says : " I question if 
ever there was a paper got up with greater care. Mr. Biutoul 
enforces on the printer t)ie necessity of displaying the best taste 
in what is technically called spacing. Indeed, the typographical 
part of the Spectator is as scrupidously attended to as if, instead 
of a weekly newspaper, it were a book by an author whose 
established reputation was Ukely to ensiure it an extended and 
permanent circidatiou." — Chreat Metr<ypoU8. 

The HyphenJ] — Tlie too free use of the hyphen, particularly 
in headings to articles, first Unes of advertisements, and words 
or names in full capitals, small capitals, or italics, so ulhmistake- 
ably distinguisli the indifferent from tlie careful compositor, and 
mar the effect of an otherwise good appearance, that it is consi- 
dered not out of place to allude to it again in treating of this 
department, and further to illustrate our opinion on the subject 
by giving a few examples. 

Modern practice is certainlv gradually discarding the former 
free use of the hyphen, but still it is surprising how tenaciously 
it is resorted to by some on every occasion where they can 
introduce it, so much so that a reduction of spaces to get in a 
syllable of two letters may be more frequently observable than 
the insei'tion of spaces by which to drive over that syllable so as 
to perfect the word in tlie next Hue ; and this is so often repeated, 
in despite of the reader* s marks, as to prove not only the existence 
of great neglect in execution, but of that want of attention to 
self-interest which can scarcely bo accounted for. 

The foUowing, copied from one of the daily papers, may prove 
that such divi8ioni3 are not only unnecessary but imsightly, and 
that they might readily be avoided during composition, by the 
slightest exercise of judgement, and without that delay to business 
wlSch is incurred where they require to be altered in proofs. 

THE CRARTEBED AUSTRALIAN LAND-MIN- 
JNQ, JMPOETINQ, AND EEFININQ COM- 
PANT. 

The same heading, without the division, has the advantage as 
to appearance, without any impropriety in the spacing. 

THE CHARTERED AUSTRALIAN LAND- 
MINING, IMPORTING, AND REFINING 
COMPANY, 

The subsequent heading has one of those divisions which 
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frequently occur, apparently from an impression that the first 
line should always be set out fidl. This is wrong ; any similar 
heading of two lines may always be indented at each end of the 
first line in preference to using the hyphen. 

\ MANIFESTO OF THE EMPEBOB mCSO- 
I LA8. 

The same heading, without a diyision, certainly has an advantage 
over the former. 

I MANIFESTO OF THE EMPEBOB 

I NICHOLAS. 

Where the second line of any heading is of equal length with the 
first, the first must be spaced out, unless three lines can be made 
of the whole by judicious spacing. 

In the composition of advertisements there is very rarely an 
excuse for dividing the first lines, inasmuch as it is generally 
allowable to hair-space the letters of a word or two, wide-space 
the word^, or occasionally compose the conjunctions in lower- 
case or capitals, as may best suit the effect desired. 

In the three following copies the bad appearance caused by 
the hyphen is strikingly evident : that this can be avoided by 
the exercise of ordinary judgement is equally apparent by the 
examples given : the whole might readily have been avoided by 
the mere introduction of a few spaces. 

THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF PA- 
-^ LEY ; with additional DissertatioiiB. By ALEX- 
ANDER BAIN, A.M., forming one of the &c. 

rpHE MORAL PHILOSOPHY of PALEY; 

-L with additional Dissertations. ByALEXANDEB 
BAIN, A.M., forming one of the &c. 

ALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AU- 
TH0B8. Edited by Chaklbs KiriGHT, &o. 

ALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
AUTHOBS. Edited by Chablbs Evight, &o. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE. The next MEET- 
ING will be held at, &c. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. The next 
MEETING wiU be held at, &c. 

If it were made a general rule by compositors themselves never 
to divide proper names of persons and places, and words in full 
capitals, except under very extraordinary circumstances, it would 
soon become a practice of great advantage to themselves, and 
effect a desirable improvement in typographical appearance. 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 

THB FBACTICE AS TO THE LAW AND FABLIAMENTABY 

DEFABTMENTS. 



No draughtsman's copy, however skOfiil he maj be, will ever be aooarate, 
unless he can read the inscription, and his mind guides the pendL If he be 
ignorant of its meaning, he maj mistaVe an accidental indentation or flaw 
for a letter ; — he wiQ omit the line, nearly eflboed by time, which joined the 
parts, — he will lengthen a curve that has been brokm, — and sh(»rten a limb 
which has been partly fiUed up ; — and the aggregate of these errors, though 
each may be trifling in itself, wiU cast an impenetrable veil over features 
which, under the most fitvourable cironmstances, were sufficiently obscure. — 
Falgbayb's Anglo-Saxona, 



BOOK THE SIXTH. 

THE PRACTICE AS TO THE liAW AJSTD PABLIAMENTABT 

DEFABTMENTS. 

BBMABKS OV THB PBCrXiIiLBmSS nrCIDBITT TO LAW WOBK — ^PABBNTHBSXB 
AKD POIITTS — SPACIXG — SBPABATIOITS — AS TO BLAKK FOBMS — INSBX 
MATTBBr— BILLS IK OHAKCBBT AKS BILLS Uf PABLIAMBNT. 

BEMABKS ON THE PEOTJLIAEITrBS INCIDENT TO LAW WOBK. 

MANY houses in Londoii are more or less engaged in the 
production of work connected with the Legal Profession. 
This is so different in its nature from general bookwork that it 
seems necessary, in order to ensure as much completeness as 
possible, to devote some space to the elucidation of a few of the 
peculiarities in that department. These, it must be admitted, 
are neither few nor imimportant. They present themselves in 
almost every line of copy, and are as varied in their character as 
the^ are numerous in amount and myscerious in signification ; 
and they are rendered more perplexing from the method of com- 
position not being confined to one uniform plan, but yaxjmg 
considerably in different houses. 

This variation leads to much expense and annoyance, without 
being of the slightest advantage. Strangely enough, however, a 
great number of conceits originate in printmg offices which have 
a tendency to impede rather than to promote business, while the 
adoption of systems for general convenience is rarely entertained. 
In the disposition of several of the points as connected with 
parenthetical matter, there is much variation and some inconsis* 
tency, as may be seen from the following table : — 

I. Before the first parenthesis . . . 

n. Afler the last parenthesis . . . 

III. Before the first and after the last . 

lY. Before the first and inside the last . 

Y. Inside the last only 
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Trifling as these yariations may appear on paper, in practice 
they are of some considerable consequence to the compositor. 
Copy for any particular work is made up of patches or extracts 
from perhaps three or four others, printed on a different plan, 
introducmg also manuscript written by several persons, each 
adopting his own peculiarities, and thus the whole varies in every 
possible way as to the disposition of these characters. But when 
it is sent to the printing office, it must be uniformly composed. 
The preservation of this uniformity becomes the duty of the 
compositor : they are all suppdsed to be intimate with the style 
required to be adopted, and any omission or neglect must be 
amended at their sole expense. 

The nature of the business, however, requires copy to be divided 
amongst a number of men, each of whom may possess different 
ideas as to style — or some, perhaps, no ideas at all ; and so 
accustomed are many mechamcally to follow copy, that for one 
clever workman who adheres to the plan in use, making the 
required alterations as he proceeds, and which all should attend 
to, three or four others will most probably compose their copy 
as written or printed, or make alterations of their own, which 
are totally at variance with the plan they should make it their 
study to understand and adopt. 

Want of attention to this simple &ct is the cause of a very 
large proportion of the marks which appear in proofs. These 
marks are unavoidable on the part of the reader, but they mi^M 
be avoided by the compositor, if that attention were paid durine 
composition to the principles of uniformity, which in the end 
fnust be preserved, but then at a loss of time which has a con- 
siderable effect upon their weekly bills. 

FABENTHESES AND PODTTS. 

As to the Comma.'] — ^Besides the ordinary use of the parentheses 
to enclose a sentence involved within another which may be omitted 
without materially affecting the sense or injuring the construction 
of the main passage, they are much in request in works of a legal 
nature, for the purpose of enclosing names of cases and the autho- 
rities from which they are taken. These cases and authorities 
may safely be omitted by the common reader of reports of trials, 
&c, without the slightest injury to the comprehension of the text ; 
but the usual stops or points are necessarily required in print, so 
as to enable the proper pauses to be made. 

The following are a few specimens of the different plans in use, 
and which, it is hoped, will assist the compositor to a right com- 
prehension of their meaning and position : — 

I. Where the comma is strictly necessary he/ore the paren- 
thesis : — 
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1. Bj indenture made between {grantor) of the first part, (grantee) of the 
second part, &o. 

2. While the Christian desires the apj^robation of his fellow-men, (and 
why should he* not desire it ?) he disdains to receive their good-will bj 
dishonourable means. 

In No. 1, it will be seen that the words "ffrcmtor" and ^^grcmtee^^ 
stand in the place of proper names ; the first of these, when inserted, 
reads on without pause, but the second is immediately connected 
with the matter subsequent. 

In No. 2, the comma, if placed after the last parenthesis, would 
have the awkward appearance of two points together. 

n. As to the comma after the last parenthesis : — 
Generally speaking, it is considered that the comma, when 
required at all, if placed after the last parenthesis, has the best 
appearance, the first parenthesis seeming to answer for a comma 
hj giving the reader the requisite caution to modulate his voice 
*to the tone required, and where the matter reads on, as — 

1. In Rex y. Maraden (4 M. & 8. 166), referring to the principle, &o. 

2. In Bex v. Morgan (1 Ld. Baym. 710), as Lord Holt says : — "The whole 
court," &o. 

3. The court will remember the case of As\ford y. Thornton (1 B. & A. 405), 
in which wager of battle was claimed, &c. 

4. If we exercise right principles (and we cannot have them unless we 
exercise them), they must be perpetually on the increase. 

A comma would naturally be placed after the names of the 
cases in Nos. 1, 2, and 3, if there were no interruptions by 
references to authorities ; it seems, therefore, most consistent to 
place one outside the last parenthesis, for the reason before 
stated, and because the rderence is immediately connected with 
the case, and read, if read at all, in the same breath, taking the 
first parenthesis to imply a comma. If a comma were inserted 
close up to the name, it would seem rather to connect the 
authority with the matter following, but with which it has not 
the least affinity. 

m. As to the comma before and after the parentheses : — 
It is a custom in some houses to place one comma before and 
another after the parentheses ; or, a comma before the first, and 
a semicolon or full point after the last, as the case may be. The 
following are instances : — 

The offence is treason at common law, (1 Hale P. C. 76), and the common 
law of England is the common law of Ireland. 

The election of one is not the election of another, {Bex y. C^eeter, 6 Mod. 12), 
and they may have been chosen at different times. 

They cited Thomas y. Deering, (1 Keen, 729) ; HoweU y. Qeorge, (1 Madd. 4). 

This lavish use of points seems quite unnecessary, and rather 
tends to confusion uian distinctness. I^ however, such is the 
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oustom, the compositor must attend to it, and make no alterations 
of his own from any notion of his being the more correct mode. 

lY. Where the comma is placed lefore the first and also inside 
the last parentheses : — 

This is a variation which seems scarcely necessary to practise, 
although it may be argued for as being equally correct as the 
others on whicn remarks have been o&red. The object is to 
simpUfy the position generaUy, and it is not contended but there 
are occasional instances where that situation may be best. 

y. Where the comma is placed inside the last parenthesis : — 

In those instances where the comma is placed inside the last 
parenthesis, there is no question but generally it might be advan- 
tageously omitted, the parenthesis answering the purpose. 

Beg, y. Towng (3 T. B. 98) is an aathority in point. 

Seg. T. mchol (7 G. & F. 541) has been adopted in this ooontiy, &c. 

No comma is required inside the parenthe^ps in instances 
similar to the above : the matter enclosed in them is not neces- 
sarily read, but merely inserted for reference if required. 

As to the Semicolon.'] — This point is more frequently placed 
after, but sometimes before, the parentheses enclosing matter 
with which it is connected. 

— the moiety in that case had been granted away by them (Davit y . Morgan, 
2 Dyer, 176) ; that was a case of objection to competency, &c. 

— a complaint need not be in writing {Beg, y. Moleeworthf 10 Jar. 246) ; 
and it is only necessary that it should, 8ui, 

On the same principle as that of placing a comma after the 
last parenthesis, a semicolon seems to be more correctly placed, 
not only because the sentence is unfinished, but the case and 
authority strictly belong to the seintence preceding ; on this 
account, to place it before the first parenthesis would be deci- 
dedly wrong. It is quite superfluous, as well as incorrect, to 
place a semicolon before the first and another after the last 
parenthesis, as is now done in some houses. 

Bach an action could not possibly succeed; {Eldridge'e eaee, 9 Co. Lit. 68) ; 
it is for the plaintiff to show that it could. 

Where several statutes, or cases with their respective authori- 
ties, are quoted within one pair of parentheses, it is necessary to 
place a semicolon between them as a mark of distinctness. 

— (13 Hen. 8, c. 16, s. 6 ; Bigge y. BeU^ 6 T. B. 471 ; Clayton y. Blakey. 
8 T. K. 3 ; Thomae v. Cook, 2 B. & A. 119.) 

As to Colons or Full Points.'] — Compositors are frequently at 
a loss what plan to adopt in this respect, from the conflicting 
modes of placing these points. On the termination of a sentence, 
but which is stilTfoUowed by a case and its accompanying authority, 
the following plans are in use in different houses : — 
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1. To place a semicolon and en quadrat before the first paren- 
thesis, and a fiill point c^ier the last, as — 

— does not render them immaterial ; (Jacobs v. JSyde, 17 L. J. 249). 

2. To place a full point and em quadrat in the same situation 
as the semicolon referred to, with a full point after the last 
parenthesis. 

To commit the offence prohibited was a contempt of the statute, and there- 
fore indictable. (Smith v. Turner, 1 Hawk. P. C. c. 22, s. 4). It is there 
stated that, &c. 

3. To place a colon and en quadrat before the first, and a full 
point inside the last, parenthesis. 

— the names of the cases which establish this without going into the cases 
themselTes : (Thistlewood'$ case, 33 St. Tr. 697.) As to the objection, &c. 

— a grant of a charter is always in favour of the Crown and against the 
grantee : (Reff. v. St. George's Parish, 8 Ir. Law Bep. 23.) But it has }tien 
settled, &c. 

These instances, it will be seen, suppose the termination of a 
sentence, followed by a case and its authority. No. 1, having 
the semicolon, appears to be wrong, inasmuch as it too closely 
connects the matter preceding with that which follows, and to 
which it is not at all allied, excepting so far as to show where 
the case may be found, if desired to refer further on the subject. 
The full point is altogether out of place outside, because it sup- 
poses two points to follow each other. 

With regard to No. 2, tlie first full point seems entirely to 
disconnect the case and autliority given in parentheses from the 
matter preceding, and to wliicli it really belongs, while the second 
full point has also the c£[eci of separating it from the subsequent 
sentence, and tJms the two render it doubtful whether it really 
is aUied to eitlier or not. Tlie ftdl point after the last parenthesis/ 



seems absurdly to du plicate tlmt wliich is plac ed. before the firs t. 

The plan given in 'h o. 3 appeal's to be most consistent, as the 
colon always sup^wses a clause complete in itself, but which may 
be followed by some matter still connected with it. The full 
point inside the parenthesis is also in its proper position. 

Compositors, however, must still be guided by the plan in use : 
they are not to use tlie colon if the full point or semicolon is in 
practice, and vice versd, otherwise they will give themselves 
unnecessary trouble. Tlie fixing of the plan rests sometimes with 
the author, the employer, or the overseer. It would be well if 
they would revise their plans, and settle upon a imiform one. 

As to Full Points.'] — The following general remarks as to the 
placing of full points will easily be comprehended, as being some- 
what connected with wliat has gone before : — 

An Act to amend the Laws as to Bankruptcy. [28th July, 1843.] 

These full points are correctly placed : the first is necessarily 
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before the bracket ; the second, if outside, would be a duplicate 
upon the other. The following are instances subject to muoh 
variation : — 

/ Archbold now showed oanse. (b) 
Archbold now showed cause (b). 

In the first example the full point seems in its proper position, as 
terminating the sentence ; the letter in parentheses is complete 
in itself, and merely pointing to a note which is supposed to be 
Igiven in another part of the page. Some may consider the full 

Eoint more correctly placed outside, the note to which it refers 
aving reference to the sentence preceding : its position there 
seems out of place, and appearance should certainly be studied if 
it causes no glaring impropriety. 

Sfp observations, antet note (a). 
See observations, ante, note (a.) 

The full point is here strictly correct when placed outside, 
because, as no references have full points attached to them, their 
character would be altered if so given. 

AS TO SPACING. 

This subject having been already alluded to, it may at first 
sight appear a needless repetition again to advert to it. It is a 
field of operation, however, which requires so much care, and so 
materially affects the character of a compositor and the appear- 
ance of a book, that the following remarks seem requisite to point 
out more particularly certain pecuharities which rarely occur in 
books or newspapers, but are of very frequent use in works of a 
legal description. 

A great number of abbreviated words are introduced in law works, 
and the use of the full point is almost unHmited. As every full 
point carries with it the appearance of a space, it must be admitted 
that the actual space required may be of a thinner description 
than the ordinary thick space used between other words in the 
same Hue, and yet preserve uniformity in appearance. It frequently 
happens, however, that in spacing out or justifying a line with 
additional spaces, abbreviations most generally have an extra 
space inserted between them, while words which really would be 
improved by a wider separation are sometimes so close as to have 
the appearance of being connected. Here is an instance of very 
common spacing : — 

Mr. T. N. Talfourd, in reciting his, &o. 

Dr. F. Winslow was confident he should be able to show, &c. 

Sir T. Dyke Acland, Bart., M.F., said this was sometimes, &c. 

It must be admitted that such spacing as this proves great 
indifference to appearance, so long as the work is out of hand, 
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because the slightest exercise of judgement would lead to the 
insertion of aJiditional spaces between Uie words where they would 
be rightly placed, without separating those which, from their strict 
connection, are more closely aUied. 

Names of Cases and Authorities.'] — Most printing offices are 
uniform as to the putting names of cases in italics, and the 
authorities in roman ; there are some, however, which reverse this 
plan by composing the names of cases in roman and the autho- 
rities in itaUc ; and there are also many newspapers, both daily 
and weekly, which place both in roman, more to reduce the use of 
italic than from any strict propriety of one over the other. 

In matter of this description, containing much italic, abbrevia- 
tions, figures, initials, and points of every kind, care is required 
to prevent the confused appearance which may otherwise be given 
from bad spacing, and it will always be to the compositor's 
advantage so to endeavour to understand their meaning that he 
may space properly during composition, without the risk of 
alteration in his proof. The mere fact of making it a rule always 
to lift a thin space before a semicolon or colon, an en quadrat 
after those pomts, and before a v. which is followed by a name 
in italic, as Reg. v. Williams^ would go fitr towards lessening a . 
number of proof marks. 

Doedem. WUHtuy. Thomson,2'P. W. ; S. C.Selw. N. P. 710, dthedit.; 
Bateman v. Finder y 3 Q. B. 574; Arnolds. WiUon, 1 Ventr. 12. 

Here the confusion is apparent. Let us give an example of the 
proper spacing : — 

Doe dem. WUkiru v. Thomson, 2 P. W. ; 8. C, Selw. N. P. 710, 9th edit. ; 
Bateman v. Binder, 3 Q. B. 574; Arnold v. Wilson, 1 Ventr. 12. 

In matter consisting of many names following each other, the 
spacing requires equal attention : — 

Robert Wm. Worthington, John Thomas, Robert Hunt, Geo. Yenables, 
Philip Dixon. 

At first sight there appears to be Uttle or no proper distinction 
between the respective names ; when spaced as below, the appear- 
ance is certainly much improved, and shows the advantage of a 
shght increase of spacing after a comma : — 

Robert "Wm. "Worthington, John Thomas, Robert Hunt, GFeo. Venables, 
Philip Dixon. 

Again : pounds, shillings, and pence, appearing amongst common 
matter, are frequently in first proofs so separated by extra spaces 
as to appear like distinct sums : — 

The two sums of 49/. 7». 4i.,ancl222/. 5». 7flf., were items due 25th March, 
1849. There was a balance of collected rate amounting to 23/. 6«. 5</., and 
3,376/. 9«. 9</. of uncollected rate. 

The slightest consideration must convince any one that such 
spacing is incorrect, and yet the author has bsax^ ^ ntvsl^^^^k^ 
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by really good workmen.. The following seems the most reason- 
able and ^Hrect, anc^ as such, should ^ practised hi all MTwilMi 
instances, for no reader would then alter it : — 

The two sums of 4Jdl. 78. 4i., and 2221. 5«. 7<l., were items due 26th March, 
1840. There was a baUnce of collected rate amounting to 231, 6$, 6d., ana 
3}376Z. 9«. 9d. of uncollected rate. 

As to Separations.'] — ^A common fault in first proofe, and one 
which might easily be avoided by a slight degree of reflection, is 
bad separations. They have a very awkward appearance in prints 
' And any instance once marked by a reader should be sufficient 
warning to a compositor of even ordinary capacity against fiilling 
into a repetition of error which can uways be easily avoided 
during composition, but sometimes gives much trouble to alter 
in a proof. 



' See form in Ftecedents, No. 

I., where this clause is, &c. 

in the act alluded to, 66 Qteo, 

3, there is a provision, &c. 

...in the case of PoweU v. Jlfar^,<l 
Mad. Fract. 411, a purchaser, &c. 

As to the Order, see Art. 

48, May, 1846, &o. 

...The balance amounted to 232. 6«. 
6d. The allvwance, &c. 

The suggestion of Wigram, V.- 

C, thrown out in the case of, &c. 



See form in Precedents, "No, I., 

where this clause is, &c. 

in the act alluded to, 66 Oeo. 3^ 

there is a provision, &c. 

in the case of PoweU y. Mcurhir, 

1 Madd. Fract. 441, a purchaser, &o. 

As to the Order, see Art. 48, 

May, 1846, &c. 

The balance amounted to 232. 6«. 6d, 
The allowance, &c. 

...The suggestion of Wigram, V.-C, 
thrown out in the case of, &c. 



Many other examples might be given, but these, it is presumed, 
will sufficiently show the meaning of the above remarks. 

Bad separations of this description frequently occur in 
newspapers ; and if pointed out, the common excuse of " huriy 
of business" would be made. They look bad in any kind 
of work, and should not be tolerated in first proofs : there, they 
may, with due care, be avoided. In making authors' corrections, 
to save time in over-running, they might occasionally be allowed 
to pass. 

BLAirc 70BMS. 

Law works frequently abound with blank forms of agreements, 
notices, summonses, warrants, copied from the various schedules 
in Acts of Parliament ; and the schedules themselves, are often 
inserted in bookwork of this description. 

Printers vaiy in plan as to the getting up of these forms : in 

some houses they are composed with irregular blanks of any 

length the compositors may choose to insert, and long enough, 

sometimes, to insert any name or description ; in others, the 

blanks are composed within more limited compass, and with 
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some regard to uniformitj ; in others, again, instead of blanks, 
metal rules are made use of. 

As but one plan should be followed in any house, it may here be 
well to give a few hints for carrying out that which appears to be 
the best, otherwise such encroachments will be made to suit the 
existing partiality for quadrats, that all appearance is totally dis- 
r^arded. 

In the docimients printed from these forms, the blanks require 
to be filled up with words according to circimistances. These are 
regulated by the law stationers and printers of such forms. No 
such regulation is required as regards bookwork, and as every 
compositor is aware they are not to be filled up there, it is only 
proving his penchant for fat at the risk of spoiling his work when 
he persists in composing large and small blanks indiscriminately. 

By adopting a three em quadrat or metal rule as the blank to 
be employed on all occasions, unless circumstances require a four 
em to suit the spacing, the work is much improved in appearance 
and simpUfied in its practice. In wide measures with l^ge type 
this space may be increased. 

In the composition of these forms, they may frequently be 
much improved by avoiding blanks at the extreme end or at 
the commencement of a line. This may be easily effected ; thus, 
instead of hastily filling up the Hne with quadrats, or perhaps 
double spacing to drive over, merely take in another word j and 
not only the bad appearance it would otherwise present is got rid 
of, but the eye of the reader is led more correctly to the next line. 

When the compositor finds that he has composed a ftdl line^ 
and a blank will occur at the commencement of the next, he needs 
only to turn over a word or syllable to avoid this result, and to 
keep up the connection of the lines. 

Sometimes two blanks will occiu* with only a single word 
between ; when this is the case, but it is very rare, there is of 
course no alternative but to have a blank in one instance or the 
other. 

As to Manging of Matter.'] — Irregular spacing is so indicative 
of the careless compositor, that it is surprising it is not more 
frequently avoided in matter which repeats the same words, letters, 
or figures. It is so habitual with many never to consider or look 
to appearances, that it is with the greatest difficulty they are 
brought round by force of the reader's marks to the simple use 
of uniform spaces. It requires Httle taste to decide which plan 
is the best — ^yet how frequently is similar matter so carelessly 
got up ? 

The parish of St. Margaret. The parish of St. Margaret. 

The parish of St. Martin. The parish of St. Martin. 

The parish of St. George. The parish of St. George. 

The parish of St. James. The parish of St. James. 

The parish of St. Mary-le-Strand. The parish of St. Mary-le-8traxvd. 
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If the matter to be composed consists of figures, the same cai^ 
is necessary. 



2 & 3 Vict. 0. oi. 
2 & 3 Vict. c. civ. 
8 & 9 Yiot. 0. Ixzix. 



2 & 3 Vict. 0. oi. 
2 & 3 Vict. o. oiy. 
8 & 9 Vict. o. bodx. 



Where commas or metal rules are given by way of repetition 
to words of irregular length, their regular and uiuform range is 
totally destroyed, as is also the range of initials to the secondary 
words, by their being placed centrally under the first words, 
whether long or short. The following specimens may illustrate 
our meaning more plainly : — 



Chester, North. 
„ South. 
Cumberland, East. 
„ West. 

Gloacester, East. 
„ West. 

Kent, East. 
„ West. 
Northampton, North. 
„ South. 

Middlesex. — Bull y. Drake. 

„ — Diggle Y. Dobson. 
York.— Scott V. Walker. 

„ — Malcolm v. Cooper. 

Liverpool. — Story v. Finnis. 

„ — ^Tarte v. Neale. 

London. — Moore v. Barnes. 

„ — Ashley v. Toms. 

Cornwall.— The Land's End. 

— Brown Willv. 
Kent. — Greenwich Observatory. 

— Dover Castle. 
Shropshire. — Brown Clay Hill. 

— Wrekin. 
Caernarvon. — Snowdon. 

— Bivel Mountain. 



Chester, North. 

„ South. 
Cumberland, East. 

„ West. 
Gloucester, East. 

„ West. 
Kent, East. 

„ West. 
Northampton, North. 

„ South. 

Middlesex. — BuU v. Drake. 

„ — Diggle V. Dobson. 
York.— Scott V. Walker. 

„ — Malcolm v. Cooper. 
Liverpool. — Story v. Finnis. 

„ — ^Tarte v. Neale. 
London. — Moore v. Barnes. 

„ — ^Ashley v. Toms. 

Cornwall. — ^The Land's End. 

— Brown WiUy. 

Kent. — Greenwich Observatory. 

— Dover Castle. 
Shropshire. — Brown Clay HiU. 

— Wrekin. 
Caernarvon. — Snowdon. 

— Bivel Mountain. 



There seems to be no .tangible reason why matter of this 
description should not be composed on the same plan as that 
given in the second column. Appearances are certainly in favour 
of the latter. 

AS TO INDEX MATTEB. 

Index matter, consisting of names of cases, is of frequent 
occurrence in law work. It offcen happens that its effect is 
spoiled for want of a Uttle attention during composition. This 
would never entaQ more trouble on the compositor if the mind 
comprehended the difference between good and bad aj^earanoe. 

Metal rules of various lengths are here much used as signs of 
repetitions of names : the nde should never exceed the length of 
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the name represented, or be bo short as to prevent the initials of 
the next name ranging after a moderate space. If it is desired to 
have the rules the precise length of the names, this may be effected 
when en rules are plentiful Unfortunately, however, this useful 
sort, having no fixed place, is so scattered about that, when it 
might be of service, it cannot be found. This is one of the evils 
arising from want of uniformity in laying cases ; for, though 
regular hands may know where to drop tMs and other sorts in 
distribution, strangers (who are generally " on the rush") do not, 
and seldom stop to inquire. 

En rules are cast so as to line uniformly with metal rules ; but 
on no account should hyphens, be brought into use. These are 
improper for several reasons : they are rarely in the centre of the 
shank ; are slightly beveled on the sides, and thicker on the face 
than metal rules. As a mark of division they are proper, but 
should never be used in connection with metal rules. 

Irregular spacing after metal rules, followed by initials standing 
in all directions, has a very bad effect, and should be carefully 
avoided. Contrast the difference presented by the two follo¥ring 
examples : — 



Ex parte Allen, 1143. 
Bates, 1108. 

Biddulph, 1109. 

Carruthers, 1120. 

Christchurch, 1149. 

Dale, 1408. 



Ex parte Allen, 1143. 

Bates, 1108. 

Biddulph, 1109. 

Carruthers, 1120. 

— 1 Christchurch, 1140. 

Dale, 1408. 



Many other matters might be pointed out, but it is presumed 
these will be suflScient to show that good work is worth aiming at. 
It only requires a determination of the will to do it respectably, 
and the hand executes what the mind directs without incurring 
additional trouble. 

BILLS IN CHANCEBT. 

This is a description of work which is Hable to be introduced 
into any office, according to the connections of the proprietor. 
In order to due execution, it is essential to have plenty of type 
and material, and the requisite facihties for completion, which 
may be enumerated as good oversight ; letter in case ; leads, 
chases, furniture, &c., instantly available. 

Bills in Chancery are mostly wanted in the least possible time. 
They vary in length from four pages to several sheets. Not 
unfrequcntly the order is brought just as the compositors are 
about leaving, with instructions for a proof at nine or ten o'clock 
next morning : hence the advantages of immediate control over 
all the materials, to be enabled to meet the despatch required 
without incurring any considerable inconvenience at the moment 
when time is of the highest consequence. 
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The following Order was issued by the Lord Chancellor on the 
7th August, 1842, relative to Bills and Claims in Chancery : — 

" Order I. Bills and Claims are to be printed on writing royal paper, 
quarto, in pica type, leaded ; and the copy to be filed is to oe interleaTed 
with paper of the same description." 

Peculiarities in Composition.^ — It is here requisite for the 
compositor to be aware of certain peculiarities which belong to 
this kind of work, so as to avoid unnecessary marks in his proo&, 
and consequent hindrance to business. 

In names of persons or places, it may be taken as a general 
rule to compose them in mil, however they may be written. 
If, therefore, a compositor having a fourth or fifth take of 
copy, meets with a "Jno. WiUiams," a "Jos. Smith," or a 
" Wm. Robt. Marshall," he must ascertain from the first in copy 
what these names really are : the first is of course " John" — Jno. 
'being a barbarism allowed by usage to be committed by writers for 
the press, but not to he printed in any text ; — ^it; may be allowed 
or insisted upon when given as a signature. " Jos.," if carelessly 
so composed, or put Joseph — as being the name most in use — 
may require to be altered to Josiah or Josephus, and Wm. Bobt. 
to William Robert Marshall. Solicitors, and most members of 
I the legal profession, practise a species of unnecessary lazinods in 
writing short, holding the idea that compositors must naturally 
understand what they mean, however imperfect or indistinct their 
manuscript. On the other hand, compositors are expected to 
compose in full, as the product of their labours is intended to 
go before the public in a perfect state. The remarks made as to 
names of persons will apply to names of places : L'pool, Manchr., 
Edinbro', and others, even if so written, must always be composed 
at length. 

Exception to the above It,ule.~\ — Where a copy of a letter or 
other document is professed to be given verbatim, and this 
whether in Bills in Chancery or other kind of work, the copy 
mv>st he strictly followed in aU instances of capitals, contractions, 
figures, points, false grammar, sentences, &c. &c. 

Dates, Sums of Money, and the Year of our Lord, are also, 
however written, to be composed in words in full, the first word 
of the year having a capital initial, while the rest are all lower- 
case letters. The A.D. is not here in use : the words " in the 
year of our Lord" being also composed at length. 

As before-named, these items must, in copies of letters, be 
composed as they are given in the originals. 

Inverted Commas.'] — These are always placed at the beginning 
of each line in copies of letters or extracts. The space used 
should be uniformly the same throughout. 

Compound Words.] — Some solicitors prefer the entire omission 
df the hyphen in words otherwise compoimded. This must be 
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followed where required : it is not a general rule ; the reason 
assigned is, that it more distinctly settles their charges in esti- 
mating the number of words per folio. 

Spacinff.'] — Generally, Bills in Chancery are leaded out either 
with thick leads, or with half-whites, — nonpareil clumps. Each 
paragraph has a clear white between, with the same kind of lead 
on each side. This being attended to, the spacing of each line 
should be Hberal — never less than thick spaces, though that may 
be allowed to get in a word complete. In preference to getting in 
any short word of two or three letters, it would be always better 
to turn it over and space out the line ; as it should also be a 
practice to turn over short syllables rather than use the hyphen. 
A slight degree of forethought is all that is required to effect this 
object, and advantage would be found in being the better able to 
get in, during corrections, any trifling " out" which may have been 
made during composition. 

Measure.] — The width of the measure is 30 ems pica ; the 
number of appearing lines in a page thirty-three, exclusive of the 
folio, white after, and foot white. 

Margin.'] — In imposing a job of this kind, it is customary to 
give a " brief margin" on the left-hand side of each page. This 
is effected by placing the first and third pages nearer to the outer 
rim of the chase, and locking up with the quoins next the long- 
cross. The second and fourth are the reverse of this, and placed 
nearer the cross, and locked up in the usual way at the rim of 
the chase. This gives the margin required — about 18 pica ems 
on the left. 

This margin, it is believed, is not imperative, some bills being 
imposed in the regular way. 

Indorse.^ — The indorsement or summons of a Chancery Bill is 
composed to long octavo, the Bill itself being folded to that shape 
when completed. Its length is not required to correspond with 
that of the other pages ; the width is 22 ems. On imposing the 
indorse, the type is placed next the long-cross, and quoined up 
on the outside as usual. 

BILLS IN PAELIAMENT. 

These are not confined to any particular printing office, but 
may be given to any printer who possesses the necessary means 
ana appliances. 

Perhaps these are, if possible, required to be completed in even 
greater haste than Bills in Chancery ; it is therefore equally 
desirable to have material always in readiness, so as to be able to 
compete with the Parharaentary houses for that despatch of 
business which is always looked for and expected in woi^ of this 
description. 

Peculiarities in Composition.'] — Some few additional ^ecu- 
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liarities occur in Parliamentary Bills which require to be men- 
tioned, as not existing in Bills in Chancery : nevertheless, those 
which are alluded to under that head may with equal propriety 
be here brought into operation. 

Names of persons and places, the day of the week, the name 
of the month, and the title of the Bill, are almost, if not always, 
to be composed in itaUcs. 

SignatweSy Catch-words^ ^c] — Signatures are always capital 
letters, and a catch-word is placed at the foot of each page, 
showing the first word of that succeeding. The first and third 
page 01 every sheet lias a nimiber placed in the foot white within 
an em firom the beginmug, to indicate the consecutive number 
of bills done during the season in the office where printed ; this 
number also serves to keep the respective forms of any bill from 
mixture with those of anotlier bill during the various processes 
of correcting or working off^, as also to prevent wrong forms 
being given out for distribution. 

Spacing.'] — The remarks given on this subject under Bills in 
Chancery are equally applicable to Bills in Parliament, and need 
not be repeated. 

Lectding.'] — Parliamentary Bills, at a former period, were 
sometimes set in Englisli type, solid ; but the custom now is to 
set them in pica, with a thick lead. A white is always placed 
between each clause, with its corresponding leads. 

JEnumeration of Lines.'] — Every fifth Ime of a Bill in Parlia- 
ment is numbered at its side with pica figures up to 40. These 
are kept clear of the page by a nonpareu reglet. On the odd 
page they are at the beginning of the lines j on the even at the 
end. 

Indorse.] — The indorsement of a Bill in Parliament is most 
generally tlirown into the position indicated by the letter in 
the scheme of imix)8ition given at page 118. When the Bill, 
however, comprises more sheets tlian will be convenient to fold 
in this shape, the indorse is composed to long quarto. 

For further particulars as to Parliamentary work, see Scaler 
page 205. 



BOOK THE SEVENTH, 

LOTSTDO^ SCALE OF PBI0B8 AND BEPOKT OF THE JOUBNBT- 
MEN MEMBERS OF THE ABBITBATION COMMITTEB. 

ZV> which ii added. Air Appiitsix, eontaimi^ 0k« Scale tf Frieet regulatimg 

Ne«» and FarUamentary Work, 



B:^' PemuBsion liaving been moft readily accorded b^ the Committee of 
the London Trade, and which is here aoknowledeed, to incorporate the new 
Scale of Prices (1840) and Beport, in this Handbook, the author, with the 
▼iew of facilitating reference, nas inserted the Definitions contained in the 
Beport immediat^j under the corresponding Articles of the Scale. In euaj 
other respect the Scale and Beport haTe been strictly copied. 



Tei following Beport was read at a Special General Meeting of the Com- 
positors of London, held at the Mechanics' Institution, Tuesday, Nov. 16, 
1847, and was received with mnch approbation by the persons present, 
at whose particular request it was printed. After reading the Beport, 
the annexed resolutions of the Employers in respect to the formation of 
a future Board of Beference (agreed to by them on the same day as the 
said meeting was held) were read, and directed to be brought before the 
trade, for consideration and decision upon another occasion : — 

*' That with a view to the settlement of all disputes that may arise between 
Masters and Journeymen regarding the appHcation of any article of the Scale 
as amended, a Committee of Beference be appointed, consisting of Twelve 
Master Printers, of not less than five years' standing in the business. Six to 
be chosen by the Masters, and Six by the Compositors. 

" That if any member of the Committee of Reference shall be a party in 
any dispute that may be brought before it for adjudication, such member 
shall withdraw, and not be permitted to deliberate or vote upon that parti- 
cular case." 

The following resolution was afterwards passed by acclamation : — 

" That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to the persons forming 
the journeymen portion of the Arbitration Committee, for their advocacy 
of the interests or the trade, as also for the satisfactory and highly gratifying 
report which th^ have submitted in explanation of their meetings with the 
employers, and fiual settlement with them of a mutually-recognised Londcm 
Scale of Prices," 

The undermentioned resolution was also read to the meeting by a member 
of the Arbitration Committee, and printed at the desire of its firamers : — 

" We (the journeymen on the Arbitration or Conference Committee) take 
this opportunity of publicly recoe^sing the invaluable labours of your Secre- 
tarv, Mr. Edwards, and to testify our ample acknowledgment of the services 
he nas rendered to the Trade and his Colleagues during the many sittings of 
the Conference, throughout which he has not only taken the most prominent 
part, but invariably cusplayed the utmost zeal, perseverance, ability, and 
judg[ement ; and considering it to be but an act of justice to testify to his 
merits, we feel bound thus publicly to acknowledge them." 



BOOK THE SEVENTH. 

LONDON SCALE OF PRICES AND REPORT OF THE JOURNEY- 
MEN MEMBERS OF THE ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 

OF THB 

JOUBNEYIIEN MEMBEBS OE THE ABBITBATION COMMITTEE, 
OB CONEEBENCE OE EMFLOYEBS AND EMPLOYED. 

To which M added, Ak Appekdix, containing the Scale qf Prioet regulaiing 

Newi and FarUamerUary Work. 

REPORT. 

A BRIEF history of the London Compositops' Scale of Prioee 
may not be out of place in introducing to the trade an enlarged 
edition ; as, if given, the past and present will be linked together, 
and the reader understand what has been accomplished during a 
period ranging over sixty-two years. From the year 1456, when 
the art of printing from fusible Wpe was first employed, to 1785, 
or 329 years, no definite mode of payment to the compositor was 
practised. That many of them received a fixed price per week, 
viz. twenty shillings, is pretty certain ; and it is equally clear 
that some were also paid upon the piece, as it is well known that 
previous to 1785 the price paid for composition of English was 
4d. per 1000, long primer 3irf., and brevier did. In 1785, how- 
ever, this practice of paying an increased price for the composi- 
tion of the larger-sized types ceased j for in this year " all founts 
from English to Brevier inclusive were agreed by the masters to 
be paid the same price per 1000." It is in 1785 that we first 
read of anything Uke a Scale of Prices, and this was originated 
by the journeymen, who submitted eight propositions to the 
masters, as the basis of subsequent regulations. Five only out 
of the eight submitted were agreed to by the employers ; and 
these formed the first Scale of Prices made. Eight years after. 
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viz. in 1793, a conference of masters and men took place, which 
ended in the ultimate adoption of one out of two propositions 
submitted by the latter, the second being regected. In 1800, an 
advance of one-sixth upon the price per 1000 of the 1785 scale 
was granted by the masters, who also introduced a second scale^ 
called the Job Masters' Scale. The following year, 1801, the 
journeymen resolved upon establishing what may be denominated 
the first trade society ; their object being, as they themselyes 
stated, " to correct irregularities, and to bring the modes of charge 
from custom and precedent into one point of view, in order to 
their being better understood by all concerned." The custom 
prior to 1801 for compositors to make known their grievanoes 
and wants to the masters, was by signing documents j but now 
they resolved to establish a different system, for they no douljt 
saw that going about from house to house to ascertain particular 
ways of charging was very prejudicial to the interests of aU, as 
each office had its own mode, and consequently it was wholly 
impossible to determine which of the many practices in being 
was right. Now in society, compositors acted together, and in 
less than four years, viz. in 1805, were successful in obtaining an 
Arbitration Committee, com^K^sed of eight masters and eight 
men, duly authorised by their respective bodies, formed tafrsune 
regulations for the future payment of the compositor's work. 
The result of the labours of this committee has been the basis of 
charges even up to the present time, now forty-two years. A 
scale was made, consisting of twenty-seven articles, whicn in 1810 
was slightly altered, and a distinction made, for the first time^ 
between leaded and soUd matter. The society of journeymen, it 
would appear, after having been mainly instrumental in producing 
80 valuable and comprehensive a scale, was allowed to be broken 
up. Six years after the advance granted in 1810, a reduction of 
three farthings per 1000 upon reprints was successfully made by 
the masters. This reduction is remarkable for two things : — 

1. That sixteen years prior, employers absolutely refused to accede 
to a proposition put before them by the men, asking for an 
increase upon manuscript, and at the same time a distinction to 
be made between manuscript and rerorint in the price per 1000. 

2. That the document which enforced this alteration of what was 
called in 1800 " an unjustifiable departure from the established 
and long-approved principles by which works have been appre- 
ciated," was signed by twenty masters only, the men not being 
consulted, nor their remonstrances heeded when they sought for 
a definition of the ambiguous term reprint. A stnke followed 
this reduction ; but, for want of unanimity, a society or leading 
power, and the sinews of war — ^fiinds, the trade was signally and 
completely vanquished. From this period, viz. 1816, to the 

present time, the major part of the profession has been in unioDy 
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and the scale has not undergone the slightest modification, nor 
has an attempt been made to yiolate any one of its twenty-five 
provisions. But the Scale of 1805-10, with the alteration of 
1816, besides admitting of various interpretations as to the real 
intention of its framers, made no mention of many important 
matters of daily occurrence to the compositor. In this respect, 
therefore, it has been often pronounced inadequate to the present 
wants of the business. In 1834, imder the auspices of the late 
London Union, a commentary was appended to the scale, which 
for information and clear reacting could not be too highly prized. 
Subsequently an Appendix was added, exceedingly useful to the 
compositor. But the Gh*een Book, as this scale is commonly 
termed, had one defect ; it was the compositors*, not the masters' 
and compositors' book. Master printers would not acknowledge 
it because journeymen made it ; and thus while it has been a 
valuable guide to the compositor, it has been of no service to 
him as an accepted authority by his employer. Numberless 
disputes have originated upon the wording of the scale itself; 
but those which have produced the most serious consequences, 
concerned not so much charges that were in the scale as those 
which were left out of it. Column-work, table and tabular 
matter, wrappers, appeal cases, algebra, mathematical works, 
weekly publications, &c. &c., are not defined in any one of the 
twenty-five articles ; while their firequent occurrence now-a-days 
establishes the necessity of simple rules being laid down as a 
basis for the guidance of both masters and men. The thought 
seems to suggest itself, that as tliese kinds of work were unsettled, 
and dispute upon dispute produced thereby, why was it that 
another 1805 conference was not called into power ? The answer 
is, that employers have liitherto declined to take part in such a 
meeting. Excess of competition, want of fixed rules to frame 
estimates by, have, fortunately, originated what we cannot but 
regard as a better feeUng : for the proposal to form a joint com- 
mittee in 1847 did not directly emanate fipom the journeymen, 
although heartily supported by them. These few leading parti- 
culars, relating to the scale from its first formation, must suffice, 
space not permitting further observations to be made upon its 
history in this report. 

We are now brought to that code of laws which will in future 
regulate the compositors* charges, and be to masters, as well as 
men, an authority always to he appealed to and mutually recog^ 
nised. If by any person it is thought that the scale, as now 
interpreted, with the matter appended to it, will give a definite 
price for every description of composition known, such person 
will be greatly disappomted. The practical compositor knows this 
is next to impossible ; rules can only be made to govern general 
principles. This is all the amended scale will be found tA da. 
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In the month of February last (1847), a deputation from one 
of the largest offices in the trade waited upon the Committee of 
the Society, and reported a conversation which they had had 
with the overseer and their employer, relative to forming an 
Arbitration Committee, the deputation observing, that if a letter 
were sent by the trade secretary to the masters' secretary, such 
letter would be answered, and the Committee, no doubt, after- 
wards formed. The propriety of sending a letter, expressing the 
wishes of the trade, to the Masters' Committee, was canvassed at 
a delegate meeting ; the circular convening the same calling the 
attention of the trade to the following proposition, printed in 
order that chapels and members might consider it previous to 
the meeting being held : — " To consider the propriety of requesting 
the Master Printers' Association to agree to the formation of an 
Arbitration Committee, composed of masters and men, to whom 
every charge not decided in the Scale of 1810 shall be submitted 
for final settlement." This proposition was carried with but two 
dissentients, and the following letter was sent to J. A. D. Cox, 
Esq., by the secretary :— 

Mdcon Tavern, Ghugh-smiare, April 22, 1847. 

Snt, — I am instructed bj the voice of a Delegate Meeting of the London 
Society of Compositors, respectfully to request you to convene a meeting of 
the Committee of the Masters* Association, to consider the propriety of 
forming an Arbitration Committee, consisting of employers and employed, 
equal numbers, to finally determine all charges not touched upon or dearly 
defined in the original Scale of 1810, it being the opinion of the said meeting, 
that it is desirable such a committee should be formed in the way and for the 
purpose stated. — I have the honour to be, your most obedient servant, 

J. A. D. Cox, Esq. E. EDWAEDS, Secretary. 

The answer received was in these words : — 

Qreai ^ueen-etreei, May 24, 1847. 

Sis, — I beg to inform you that a Special Meeting of the Committee of tiie 
Masters' Association was held yesterday, and your letter of the 22nd ultimo 
laid before them ; whereupon it was resolved, that this committee, having 
taken into consideration a communication from Mr. Edwards, as Secretary 
of the London Society of Compositors, think it desirable, as requested in 
that letter, that a committee, consisting of an equal number of masters and 
compositors, should be formed, for the purpose of finally determining all 
points in dispute, or not touched upon or clearly defined in the Scale of 
1810. 

Eesolved— That a Committee of eight Masters be appointed to meet an 
equal number of Compositors for this purpose. — ^Your obedient servant, 

Mr. E. Edwabds. J. A. D. COX. 

As this letter approved of the formation of the committee, on 
June 2, at a Delegate Meeting, the following eight persons were 
appointed on the part of the trade to serve on the said com- 
mittee : — Mr. Adcock, of Clay's j Mr. Craig, of Clowes's ; Mr. 
Feltoe, of Woodfall's ; Mr. Ferguson, of Clowes's ; Mr. Moses, 
of Tyler's ; Mr. Miller, of Hansard's Old House j Mr. Chap- 
man, of Cox's ; and Mr. Edwards, the secretary. On account 
of ill-health, Mr. Moses, of Tyler's, was obliged to decline serving. 
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and his place was supplied by Mr. Drew, of Gilbert's. The 
arrangements for the meeting of the Conference having been 
determined on by Mr. Cox and Mr. Edwards, the first meeting 
was held at the Freemasons' Tavern, Great Queen-street, on 
Friday, July 9, the sittings being continued until November 4. 
Seventeen meetings with the employers took place, besides many 
by-meetings held by the journeymen, discussing the different 
practices of the trade, and how each alteration proposed would 
affect the general body. W. Rivington, Esq., occupied the chair ; 
right and left sat R. Clay, Esq. ; G. Clowes, Esq. ; J. A. D. Cox, 
Esq. ; T. R. Harrison, Esq. j A. Macintosh, Esq. ; J. I. Wilson, 
Esq. ; and C. Whittingham, Esq. — the employers. Mr. Drew, 
of Messrs. Gilbert and Rivington's, occupied the vice-chair, sup- 
ported by the compositors previously named. Before the business 
commenced, it was stated that no votes upon any question would 
be taken j the plan to be adopted was by the employers consi- 
dering the questions introduced by the journeymen, and vice 
versd, the journeymen the employers. For instance, say a pro- 
position respecting column-work was put forward by the journey- 
men, accompanied by the reasons caUmg for its adoption. If the 
employers approved of it, it was passed ; if otherwise, they amended 
it according to their views, the journeymen either acceding to the 
alterations proposed, or withdrawing the proposition itself. When 
any difference of opinion arose, the journeymen had a private 
retiring-room, where the difference was considered amongst them- 
selves ; the employers resorting to the same means when they 
wished to confer privately with each other. In this way, voting 
was rendered unnecessary, and a decision arrived at, meeting with 
the approval of both parties. 

In noticmg the matter appended to each Article as it will 
appear in print, concise reasons will be given, in certain cases, 
why the alterations, &c., have been agreed to. In doing so, we 
trust every individual present is prepared to hear of concessions 
made by us, which for years have only been upheld by the simple 
but important fact, that masters did not wish to put their offices 
in disorder, consequent upon not agreeing with decisions given 
by the journeymen's society. Although many extras have'been 
paid by them during the last thirteen years, in no one instance 
would these gentlemen permit us to call up the custom of the 
trade. What had been done, in many respects, they were opposed 
to, but acceded to the demands made upon them, because they 
desired not to run counter with the combination of the men. 
This is the substance of the invariable remarks of the employers ; 
and not to notice them here would be wrong, since the meetings 
of tliis Conference have so practically convinced us of the inesti- 
mable value of union, that we unhesitatingly declare our unanimous 
and sincere conviction, that but for the society, very many extras 
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which are now secured would not have been oountenanoed, wideilj 
different practices be found existing, and the trade cut ahort of 
those privileges which a diligent search clearly proyes it has enjoyed 
for upwards of half a century. 

(Each Article, as printed in large type, and forming the 180&-10 
Scale, was here read at full length. It cannot be too well unde^* 
stood, that this scale formed the foundation of the deliberations <^ 
the Conference.) 



SCALE OF PRICES FOR COMPOSITORS' WORK, 

Agreed upon at a Oeneral Meeting of Master Printers, ai 
Stationers' Hall, April 16, 1810, commencing on all Volmmei 
or Periodical Numbers begun after the 30th instant ; 

With additwMf Sejinitiona, and explanoHoru, agreed ^fvon at a Ooi^ferenM 
held in the months of July^ August, September , and October y 1847, oetweem 
eight Master Printers and eight Compositors^ duly authorised by their 
respective bodies to disctiss and JinaUy settle all points in dispute or noi 
touched upon or clearly defined in the Scale qf 1806-10. 

Abt. 1. ALL Works in the EngUsh language, common matter, 
tDith space lines, including EngHsh and Brevier, to be cast up at 
Sfrf. per 1000 ; if in Minion, 6d. ; in Nonpareil, 6frf. — Wtthoui 
space lines, including English and Brevier, 6d. per 1000 ; in 
Minion, 6\d. ; in Nonpareu, 7d. j in Pearl, with or without space 
Unes, Sd. ; Heads and Directions, or Signature Lines, included. 
A thick space to be considered an en in the width, and an en to 
be reckoned an em in the length of the page ; and where the 
number of letters amounts to 500 — 1000 to be charged ; if imdeor 
500, not to be reckoned : and if the calculation at per 1000 shall 
not amoimt to an odd threepence, the odd pence to be suppressed 
in the price of the work ; but where it amounts to or exceeds 
threepence, there shall be sixpence charged. Em and en quadrats, 
or whatever is used at the beginning or end of lines, to be reckoned 
as an em in the width. 

Ruby, with space lines, to be cast up at 7\d. per 1000 ; without space Unes, 
lid. per 1000. 

Diamond, wUh space lines, to be cast np at 9f<2. per 1000 ; without tpaee 
Unes, at lOd. per 1000. 

The extra price per 1000 for Minion and all founts below Minion to be 
paid upon all descriptions of work. 

The usual deduction for leaded matter to be made for 8 to Pica leads, 
when used with Long Primer or smaller type ; for 10 to Pica leads with 
Brevier or smaller type ; and for 12 to Pica leads when used with Nonpareil 
or sm{^er type : Pearl not excepted. If leads of intermediate size be used, 
9 to Pica to De reckoned as 10 to Pica, and 11 to Pica as 12 to Pica. No 
deduction to be made for any thinner lead than 12 to Pica with any sized 
type. 

All matter Stereotyped by the i)resent method, namely, by using plaster 
of Paris, to be cast up, if with high spaces, at \d. per 1000 additional ; if 
with low spaoeB, at ^. per 1000 aculitional. Should any ol^er method b« 
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adopted obviating the inoonvenienoe experienced by the compositor, no 
extra charge per 1000 to be made ; but, ir imposed in small chases, 1«. per 
sheet to be allowed. 

Bastard founts of one remove to be cast up to the depth and width of the 
two founts to which thej belong. 

Works, although printed in half-sheets, to be cast up in sheets. 

[AsT. 1. This Article does not determine the price per 1000 of founts 
smaller than nonpareil. In future, ruby will be 7\d. sohd ; 7id. leaded ; 
being one halfpenny increase upon price of nonpareil. Diamond will be lOd. 
solid ; 9|d. leaded ; which i» a nse of Sd. per 1000 upon nonpareil. Upon all 
descriptions of work the extra price per 1000 for founts below brevier will 
be paid. The Article speaks of space unes, or leads, and fixes no limit as to 
theur thinness. In most offices eight-to-pica leads are deducted for ; and, 
in some, even ten-to-pica, no matter the type they are used in. For years 
this has been a subject of considerable uneasiness, since injustice was upon 
the face of it ; for a compositor had to deduct on a pica work just as much 
as he would if ^setting nonpareil, eight-to-pica leads being used in both. 
This grievance is remedied, and the sizes of the type will now regulate the 
reduction for leads eight and above to the pica, the basis being generally 
that of one-sixth of the body. Thus, no dednction will be made for lea& 
thinner than six-to-pica on foimts larger than long primer, nor for leads 
thinner than eight-to-pica on founts larger than brevier, nor for leads thinner 
than ten-to-pica on founts larger than nonpareil, nor for leads thinner than 
twelve-to-pica when used with nonpareil, or smaller type. 

Stereotyped matter, when plaster of Paris is used, will be paid, with high 
spaces, one farthing per 1000 extra ; if with low spaces, one halfpenny per 
1000, as usual ; but where the compositor has not the inconvenience of plaster 
of Paris, the extra will not be charged. This latter remark, however, 
supposes the compositor to impose his matter in the ordinary way ; but n 
he have to impose it in small chases, he will then charge Is. per sheet extra 
for the trouble occasioned by such imposition. 

Bastard founts of one remove will be cast up to the depth and width of 
the two founts to which they belong, as is the custom at present ; and works 
printed in half-sheets will be cast up in sheets, with their proper extras. 

The foregoing has been added to Article 1, which now declares the price 
per 1000 for founts down to diamond, decides what leads shall and shall not 
be deducted for, and settles the extra for stereotype matter, with the latest 
improvements therein. The granting bjr the masters so clear a definition in 
respect to leads, of which the Scale is silent, and compositors held liable to 
deduct for everv kind of lead used, induced us to admit that pearl should 
not be excepted from the rule.] 

2. Works printed in Great Primep to be cast up as English ; 
and all works in larger type than Great Primer, as half English 
and half Great Primer. 

3. All works in foreign languages, though common type, with 
apace lines, including English and Brevier, to be cast up at 6^d, 
per 1000 ; if in Minion, 6|rf. ; Nonpareil, 7^d. ; without space 
lines, including English and Brevier, 6^d, ; Minion, ^d. ; Non- 
pareil, 7ld, ; and Pearl, loith or without space lines, S^d, 

If Dictionary matter, to take \d. advance per 1000. 

Works in the Saxon language, set up in common type with the two Saxon 
characters for th, to be cast up at id. per 1000 additional. 

Works in the Saxon or Gkrman languages set up in the Saxon or Gtomum 
character, to be paid Id. per 1000 extra. 

[AsT. 3. This Article means, that " All works in foreign languages" shall 
be paid one halfpenny per 1000 extra down to brevier, and tmree fartldngs 
per 1000 extra for founts smaller than brevier ; but an objection was raised 
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to include, in this word " all," works in the Saxon language set up in ordi- 
nary roman type, its peculiarity warrantine a higher charge. The extra 
labour caused was admitted, and Saxon works, with plain roman type, wiU 
be paid one halfpenny per 1000 extra beyond the price of foreign. When 
Saxon or German wdrks are set up in the Saxon or German charfu;ter8, then 
Id. extra per 1000 will be chargea. So that a Saxon or German work, in its 
own character, will be cast up, if in English or brevier, solid, 7^. per 1000, 
in minion 8d., in nonpareil 8|i.] 

4. English Dictionaries of every size, toith space lines, including 
English and Brevier, to be paid 6^d. per 1000 ; without space 
Unes, 6^d. (In this article are not included Qtizett^sers, G^eog^a- 
phical Dictionaries, Dictionaries of Arts and Sciences, and works 
of a similar description, except those attended with extra trouble 
beyond usual descriptive matter.) 

Dictionaries, of two or more languages, of every size, with space 
lines, including English and Brevier, to be paid Q\d. per 1000 ; 
without space lines, Q\d. — If smaller type than Brevier, to take 
the proportionate advance specified in Article 1. 

[Abt. 4. Although this Article says " Dictionaries of two or more lan- 
guages" shall be paid one farthing per 1000 extra, we were successful in 
getting a just interpretation of these words, rendering Articles 3 and 4 con- 
sistent with each other. Thus, say a German-French dictionary. This 
dictionary is in foreign languages, and therefore entitled to be cast up 
according to Article 3, which says, " all works in foreign languages ;" ana 
Article 4 gives us the n^ht to add to such cast-up one halfpenny per 1000 
for dictionary matter. The employers assented to tne reasomng mentioned, 
BO that dictionaries wholly in foreign languages will now be paid one farthing 
per 1000 more than the latter pui; of the Article, at first sight, seems to 
allow.] 

5. English Grammars, Spelling Books, and works of those 
descriptions, in Brevier or larger type, with space lines, to be 
paid Qd. per 1000 ; ivithout space lines, 6\d, 

If in two languages, or foreign language, udth space lines, 6^d, 
per 1000 ; tvithout space lines, 6j[d. 

Grammars wholly in a foreien language to be paid ^i. per 1000 extra beyond 
the price of works in foreign languages as settled by Article 3. 

J]Abt. 5. A like anomaly to that just mentioned has also been removed in 
this Article. The Scale gives no more for a French-German grammar than 
for an English-French or English-G^erman grammar. The employers at 
once assented to the alteration proposed, and foreign grammars will now be 
paid one farthing per 1000 extra beyond the price offoreign works, as settled 
by Article 3.] 

6. Small-sized Folios, Quartos, Octavos, and works done in 
Great Primer or larger type (English language) which do not 
come to 7*. when cast up at the usual rate, to be paid as follows : 
— Enghsh and larger type, not less than 7*. ; Pica, Ss, 6d. ; 
English 12mo to be paid not less than 10*. 6d, ; and Pica not 
less than 11*. 6d. per sheet. 

The words " including every item of charge" to be understood after the 
words " when cast up at the usual rate." 

[Abt. 6. Much onpleasantneBS has been occasioned in consequence of the 
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different meanings given to the words ** when cast np at the nsnal rate," as 
to whether the extras of the work were to be incluaed, or otherwise. We 
did not deem it advisable to offer much opposition to the opinion expressed 
by the employers, as the price stated for Bills in ParUament corrooorates 
their reading ; and it was agreed that the words " when cast up at the usual 
rate" should be interpreted as " including every item of charge."] 

7. Reviews, Magazines, and works of a similar description, 
consisting of various-sized letter, if cast up to the different bodies, 
to be paid 2s. 6d. per sheet extra. 

No deduction to be made for printed copy partially introduced in Heyiews, 
Magazines, &c. ; nor for leads occasionally used in tnem, unless with sizes of 
type leaded throughout according to the plan of the work. 

[Aet. 7. Where printed copy is partially introduced, or leads are oooa- 
sionally used in reviews, magazines, pubucations, &c., no deduction will 
have to be made for such print copy or leads, imless with sizes of type 
leaded throughout according to the plan of the work. Under this Article, 
pubhcations nav-ing two bodies of type in them are to be reckoned. The 
words " works of a similar description" determine this to be the meaning; 
so much so, that it was not considered necessary to define what constituted 
a publication.] 

8. Pamphlets of five sheets and under, and parts of works 
done in different houses, amounting to not more than five sheets, 
to be paid one shilling per sheet extra; but as it frequently 
occurs that works exceeding a pamphlet are often nQarly'made 
up without a return of letter, all such works shall be considered 
as pamplilets, and paid for as such. 

In works of more than five sheets, where two-thirds are made up without 
a return of letter and leads, either of its own or of a similar work, 1». per 
sheet extra to be paid upon the whole work. If, however, the work be pub- 
lished in separate volumes, and the letter of the first volume be used for the 
second, or of the second for the third, no charge for making up letter to be 
made beyond the first volume.^ 

Parts of works done at different houses to be cast up according to the 
respective merits of the different parts ; and if consisting of a sheet, or leas, 
to be cast up according to Art. 20. 

£Aet. 8. The words " nearly made up" wiU be considered to mean two- 
thirds. Consequently, for works for which two-thirds of the letter have 
been made up without a return, either of its own or a similar work. It. extra 
per sheet throughout will be charged. But supposing the work be pubUshed 
m separate volumes, and the letter of the first volume be used for the second, 
or the second for the third, in such cases the charge for making up letter 
will not be made beyond the first volume. In aU instances, however, it must 
be distinctly understood, that the letter and leads must be the same kind of 
letter, the same sized leads ; if not, the charge for making up letter will 
still stand good. Parts of works done at different houses will now be cast 
up according to their respective merits. If they consist of a sheet, or less, 
they will be cast up as jobs ; if over a sheet, and not more than five sheets, 
as pamphlets.] 

9. Works done in Sixteens, Eighteens, Twenty-fours, or Thirty- 
twos, on Small Pica and upwards, to be paid Is. Gd, per sheet 
extra. If on Long Primer, or smaller type, 1*. per sheet extra. 
Forty-eights to be paid 2*. per sheet extra, and Sixty -fours, 2*. 6d. 
per sheet extra. 

In casting up, no sheet to be considered single which exceeds S2A v^^.'^vst^^^s^a^. 
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inches of printed matter, including borders and mlea and the inner margins ; 
all of larger dimensions to be cast up as two single sheets of half the number 
of pages of which the whole sheet consists, viz. 4to as foho, 8vo as 4to, &c., 
as the case may he. This rule not to include Parliamentary work. 

[Art. 9. The oft-repeated question, " What constitutes the boundary of 
a sheet of paper ?" has at length been answered. During the last few years, 
pages which were wont to be called folio have been designated quarto, and 
quarto octavo, &c., which is no other than increasing the size and number of 
the pages in the sheet at the expense of the compositor's extras. A limit is 
now made as to the size of what shall be termed a sheet. This will be arrived 
at bv ascertaining the number of inches width and breadth the form when 
in chase measures, including borders, rules, and inner margins. Thus, take 
an octavo outer form. Measure from the left corner of the first pa^e to the 
right comer of the fourth page just as imposed, and then measure from the 
foot of the first page to the foot of the eighth page, inclusive of the white 
lines, multiplying tne dimensions by each other, and should the product be 
520, or less, then the sheet shaU be considered single ; if exceeding 530, as 
two single sheets of half the number of pages of which the whole sheet 
consists, charging a quarto as two sheets of folio, octavo as two sheets of 

r.rto, &c., as the case may be, tlic standard being taken from a sheet 
rged as such during the last twenty years. By this simple method the 
trade will be protected against the ill effects of large forms, and also readily 
ascertain whether the work being performed is imposed in single or doublie 
sheets.] 

10. Works requiring an alteration or alterations of margin, to 
be paid for each alteration, 1*. per sheet to the pressmen, if sdtered 
by them, and 6d. to the compositor, as a compensation for making 
up the ftimiture ; if altered by the compositor, then he is to be 
paid 1;?. for the alteration, and the pressmen 6d. for the delay. — 
This article to be determined on solely at the option of the 
employer. 

[Art. 10. No explanation respecting this Article was thought to be n^es- 

sary.] 

11. Bottom notes consisting of twenty Hues (or two notes, 
though not amounting to twenty lines) and not exceeding four 
pages in every ten slieets, in quarto or octavo : — one .page (or 
two notes, though not amounting to one page) and not exceeding 
six pages, in twelves r--two pages (or two notes, though not 
amounting to two pages) and not exceeding eight, in eighteens 
or above, to be paid 1*. per sheet ; — but under the above propor- 
tion, no charge to be made. Bottom notes consisting of ten lines 
(or two notes, though not amounting to ten lines), in a pamphlet 
of five sheets or under, and not exceeding two pages, to be paid 
1*. per sheet extra. Quotations, mottoes, contents to chapters, 
&c., in smaller type than the body, to be con.^idered as notes. 
[Where the Notes shall be in Nonpareil or Pearl, in twelves, the 
number of pages to be restricted to foiu* ; in eighteens, to five 
pages.] — This Article is intended onlt^ to fix what constitutes the 
charge of Is. per sheet for bottom notes ; all works requiring a 
higher charge than Is. for bottom notes are to be paid for according 
to their value. 

In order to constitute the charge of It. per sheet for notes, there must bo. 
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on the average, in every ten sheets, in 4to or 8vo, one note of 20 lines, or 
two notes though not amounting to 20 lines ; in 12mo, one page, or two notes 
though not amounting to one page ; in 18mo and above, two pages, or two 
notes though not amounting to two pages. 

Thus, in quarto and octavo work, there must be 

In 10 sheets, 1 note of 20 lines or 2 notes not amounting to 20 

lines, 
15 „ 2 notes amounting to '10 lines, or 3 ditto, 

20 „ ditto or4 ditto, 

25 ,, 3 notes amounting to 60 lines, or 5 ditto, 

30 ,, ditto or 6 ditto, 

and so on in proportion. 

Notes exceeding the maximum quantity specified in,this article, to be paid 
Is. 6d. per sheet. If the quantity of notes entitle to a further advance, the 
whole to be measured off and cast up as a distinct body, 1». per sheet being 
paid for placing. 
Example : — In a work of Sixteen Sheets. 

£ s. d. 

Pica, 12 sheets at 14«. per sheet 8 8 

Long Primer, 4 sheets at 21*. 6ti. per sheet 4 6 

Placing 16 

£13 10 



In measuring off notes, quotations, &c., the actual quantity of small type 
to be reckoned, and when it exceeds one line, one line extra to be allowed 
for the white, but when there is only one line of small type, one line only to 
be reckoned ; t. e. for each separate quantity of note, quotation, &c. exceeding 
one line, one line extra to be reckoned for the space which separates it from 
the text. Where no space appears, no line to be reckoned. 

If two or more notes occur in one lino, each reference to be considered a 
note in counting, but not a separate line in measuring off. 

In calculating the charge of la. per sheet for notes, the note type to be 
considered as two sizes less than the text type. Notes set up in a type three 
or more removes from that used for the text to be reckoned according to the 
relative proportions of two removes. 

Works having notes upon notes, quotations, &c., set up in a smaller type 
than the notes, to be paid 1«. per sheet extra on every sheet where such notes, 
&c. occur. If, however, this extra charge be not equivalent to the value of 
the matter set in any one sheet, such matter to be measured off and paid for 
upon the same principle as bottom notes. 

Type between the sizes of the text and the notes to be paid for as follows : 
— The quantity to be measured off, and the difference of value between it 
and the text type charged, with the addition of Is. per sheet for placing in 
every sheet in which it occurs ; if occurring in three-fourths of the work, Ijr. 
per sheet for placing to be paid throughout. 

[Art. 11. We now come to one of the most important alterations made 
in the newly-arranged scale, affecting, more or less, everj' office in the trade, 
newspapers excepted. It concerns bottom-notes — charging one shilling per 
sheet throughout a work if two notes occur therein. This and all the otner 
Articles formed the basis of our arguments ; the practice of the trade being 
valueless to us if opposed to the wording of the Article itself. In March, 
1810, the Masters' Association issued a circular interjjreting the Article to 
mean two notes for every ten sheets. This led to a Special Dolccute Meeting 
of the trade in the same month, when the trade council caused to be read a 
report explanatory of the journeymen's reading. This report says :— " The 
first point to be considered is, whether the ri{,'ht claimed by the trade is 
authorized by the scale ? Or, in other words, Does the scale sanction the 
present custom of the trade in the charge for bottom-notes ?" (p. 2.) This 
IS answered by the trade being " intreated to bear in mind, that if the 
members contend against the nutters' interpretation, theywiU be contending 
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for custom against a posidye law ;" and the report adds — " In the opinion 
of the council, the scale will not help us to claim 1$. per sheet for two notes 
in a Tolume. This is stated candidly and explicitly to you at the outset, that 
the trade council may be released Irom any odium hereafter of leading you 
into a contest for a charge which the scale, taken by itself, cannot sanction." 
(p. 6.) Enough has been shown to convince all present that the law and 
practice are at variance with each other. Be it borne in mind, then, that 
neither ourselves nor the masters could alter that law. As we foimd it, so 
we were necessarily obliged to consider it. At once, then, we confess, that 
the words found in the Article, " under the above proportion no charge to 
be made," were unanswerable ; for to say otherwise, would be to persist in 
making a charge in the face of the sentence declaring that *' no charge" shaU 
be maae. In addition to this testimony, the Secretary of the Masters' Asso- 
ciation read from a minute-book a decision ^ven in July, 1805, but a short 
time aft«r the scale was made. This decision was signed by five masters 
whose names are appended to the 1805 Scale. It estabUshed the masters* 
interpretation, and showed beyond doubt that the practice which has pre- 
vailed is directly opposed to tne decision given. It was a work of twenty- 
nine sheets, and had five notes. No man would think he was doing wrong, 
following up the custom of years, if he charged for these five notes one 
shilling per sheet, or twenty-nine shillings. " But," said five of the eight 
l^entlemen who framed the Article itself in 1805, " neither number nor lines 
justify the charge ;" that is, there should be six, not five notes^ or sixty lines 
of note, to warrant a charge throughout. We found it impossible to gainsay 
the meaning of this decision, or to prove that the practice of the trtule was 
in accordance with the Article. But knowing how vastly important t^ 
trade deemed this bottom-note question, some inquiry was msuie into the 
effect of the alteration. From a promiscuous library 192 volumes were 
examined. The result showed that the cases are extremely rare in which Hie 
compositor will be a loser, for 186 had sufficient notes to constitute the 
charge ; three were without notes ; one had a single note ; and the other 
two might be called doubtful, the small type in them being explanations to 
wood-cuts. And if any man will look into a number of books, he will see 
that they are few indeed which, having notes, do not show two for each ten 
sheets they severally make. Cases of extraordinary sums paid were quoted ; 
and were called imquitous charges, paid to prevent disorder. One was a 
work of eighty-eight sheets ; 4Z. 8«. were paid for one note exceeding twenty 
lines, the dif^rence in value of the note-matter over the text being about 
one shilling only. As it was in vain to follow up the subject, we determined 
upon obtaining a more liberal meaning to the actual wording than the reso- 
lution put before us cave. This we succeeded in, and we have no hesitation 
in stating that we believe a correct reading has now been arrived at. (See 
Scale, Article 11.) 

The arrangement made does not cause separate castings-up ; a great error 
has been committed in supposing the principle ever implied such a trouble ; 
for suppose the work makes thirty sheets, if the compositor cannot show six 
single notes (half lines or even words will do), or three notes, in themselves 
amounting to sixty lines, such as eighteen in one, thirty in the second, and 
twelve in the third, no charge will be made for notes j but showing the 
number of notes, or notes havmg the requisite number of lines, tiie charge 
of one shilling per sheet will be made throughout. To simplify the present 
rule, the compositor must show two notes in every ten sheets, or one note 
averaging in every ten sheets twenty lines. This latter amendment upon the 
original intention will be found, in many instances, to be a saving clause for 
the trade ; for though there may be works making twenty sheets which fall 
short of having four notes, yet, in such works, there may be two notes which 
added together make forty lines. In such a case, the compositor will stall 
charge 20«. for placing notes, the value of which may be said to be but 
trifling. Where notes exceed the maximum Quantities stated in the Article, 
such as more than four pages in every ten sneets in quarto or octavo, the 
compositor will then charge 1». 6d. per sheet, although the exact value of 
the notes may not be more than l8. id. j and wher§ la. 6d. will not pay, then 
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the whole of the notes must be measared off, their valae charged, and It. 
per sheet extra added to the cast-up for placing. A plan has been laid down 
for measuring off notes, quotations, or small type inserted in the text of a 
work, making more than one line, by adding to each note, quotation, &c., 
an extra line for the space which separates the small type from the text 
type. Every reference is to be considered a note, if only a word ; and if a 
work be in pica and the notes in bourgeois, or three removes firom the text, 
the compositor will only be called upon to compose the same number of 
thousanas as though the notes were set in long primer, or two removes, 
which is decided to be the proper distinction for notes to all works. In cases 
where there are notes upon notes, quotations, &c., set up in smaller type 
than the notes, 1$. per sheet extra will be paid on every sheet where such 
small type is found. Extracts, Ac., set up m a t^e between that used for 
the text and that for the notes, will also be paia 1«. per sheet extra where 
they occur ; but if it can be shown that the intermediate type occurs in 
three-fourths of the work, that is, in fifteen sheets of a work making twenty 
sheets, then the compositor will charge 1$. per sheet for placing throughout. 
With regard to this cnarge for mixture of type, it was stated by the einployers 
to be a cnarge unknown in years gone by ; and was but another mode ofadding 
to the price per 1000 for making-up, which was included in Article 1 ; that 
it had occasioned many of them great uneasiness in seeing a charge insisted 
upon of modem introauction, and though they had paid it, they had done 
so not as mixture of type, but looked upon works having it as occasioning 
additional trouble.] 

12. Side notes to folios and quartos not exceeding a broad 
quotation, if only chapter or date, and not exceeding three 
explanatory lines on an average in each page, to be paid 1*. per 
sheet ; — in octavo, if only chapter or date, and not exceeding 
three explanatory lines on an average in each page, 1*. 6d, per 
sheet. Cut-in notes, in smaller type than the body, to be ^aid for 
in a similar manner. Side and bottom notes to many, particularly 
historical and law works, if attended with more than ordinary 
trouble, to be settled between the employer and journeymen. 

Side notes in 12mo to be paid 2$. per sheet ; in 16mo, 18mo, and above, 
2«. Qd. per sheet. 

Bide notes set up in Nonpareil, though not exceeding the quantity specified 
in this article, ana not cast up to their value, to be paid 6a. per sneet addi- 
tional ; if in Pearl, Is. per sheet additional. 

Where side notes exceed the maximum quantity specified, viz. chapter or 
date, and three explanatory lines on an average in each pa^e, the actual 
number of lines set up to be counted, and paid at treble their pnce as common 
matter, as an equivalent for composing and making up. In casting up, the 
actual width onlv of the text and side notes to be taken respectively. 

Side notes and Cut-in notes, occurring in distinct portions of works, or in 
less than one-fourth part of a work, not to form a pro raid charge per sheet, 
but to be paid on those sheets oi^y in which thev appear. 

Double side notes, or notes upon each side of the page, to be paid double 
the price specified for notes on one side of the page ; but if occurring occa- 
sionally, to be paid on those sheets only in whicn tney appear. 

Figures in the margin down the side of a page not to be considered as side 
notes : but to be charged extra according to the trouble occasioned. 

Unaer-runners not to be cast up witn the side notes, but to be paid by 
agreement between the employer and journeymen. 

[Akt. 12. Here was another equally difficult rule to determine, for the 
Article decides only a minimnm charge, and this but for sizes down to 
octavo. Side-notes to 12mo. and snudler-sized works, or when side-notes 
exceeded the average mentioned, how they were to be Tedk.onfid«aL<l<&KK^;3K&w 
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is not stated, neither is a principle laid. down which shall porem a charge 

for side-uotes throughout. The einployers have ne\ cr recognised the system 

adopted l>^ the trade of easting on side-notes, but have given a fixed sum 

per sheet instead. The Article will now be found complete. The minimum 

charge for side-notes to 12mo. will be 2». ; 16nto., ISmo., and smaller sizes, 

2s. 6d. per sheet. Upon all sizes for side-notes set in nonpareil, 6d. per 

sheet additional wUl be paid ; if in pearl, Is. per sheet, for casting off 

side-uotes a simple rule has been devised. The compositor will ascertain 

the exact number of appearing lines, and multiply the number by 3 ; thai 

is, twice for composition, and once for making-up or placing : and he will 

find that heavily side-noted works, by this system, wiU amply pay ; while 

those less noted wUl give a charge, in most cases, equal to the present custom. 

Side-notes and cut-in notes will be paid throughout if occurring in one-fourth 

of the work, and not in distinct portions. Thus, in a work of twelve sheets, 

if side or cut-in notes are found in three out of the twelve sheets, the charge 

for such side or cut-in notes will be upon the whole twelve sheets ; if occurring 

in less than one-fourth, they will then be paid on those sheets in which they 

appear. Double side-notes, or notes upon each side of the page, will be 

paid double the price specified for notes on one side of the page. As the 

trouble varies in respect to under-runners, or figures down the side of a 

page, it was deemed best that these should be left for settlement between 

the master and the journeymen.] 

13. Greek, Hebrew, Saxon, &c., or any of the dead characters, 
if one word and not exceeding three lines in any one sheet, to be 
paid for that sheet 1*. extra ; all above to be paid according to 
their value. 

Greek, &c. exceeding three lines in any one sheet, to be paid It. x>er sheet 
in addition to its value as cast up ; the tliree lines specified for the 1«. charge 
being deducted. 

[Art. 13. Greek, &c., exceeding three lines in an^ one sheet, will be paid 
la. additional to its value as cast up; the first three lines, entitling the charge 
of la,, being deducted.] 

14. Greek, with space lines^ and without accents, to be paid 
^\d. per 1000 ; if with separate accents, lOrf. ; vnthout space lijteSy 
and without accents, 8|^. j with ac^cents, 10\d. ; the asper not 
to be considered an accent. (If Dictionary matter, to take one 
halfpenny advance.) 

[AsT. 14. No addition has been made to this Article, it needing none. 
Alteration was not in the power of the Conference, otherwise no doubt it 
would have been attempted ; the employers observing, " that the price of 
Greek without accents was extravagant, as the compositor could set plaLn 
Greek in almost the same time he could foreign matter."] 

15. Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, &c. to bo paid double. Hebrew 
with points to be cast up as half body and half points doubled. 

[]Abt. 15. Upon the subject of Hebrew much discussion took place, it 
being contended that the Article could not be adhered to by London masters. 
It was said, too, that Greek and Hebrew works would be done in Germany, 
where wages were very low. The employers wished us to admit of a mutuu 
settlen)ent with respect to this kind of work, so that theymi^ht give to a 
compositor a certain price per sheet. This we objected to, as it allowed one 
man to have an advantage over his fellow-man, he being willing to take a leas 

» price than his neighbour. The employers said they could always have it 
oone on the establishment ; this we admitted, but added that that was a 
pdcognised system of working, whereas the other mode would be setting men 
I competition with each other. The rule ^aa passed without additionri 
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16. Music to be paid double the body of the sonnet type. 

Music to be paid by agreement between the employer and journeymen, 
the foregoing article being wholly inapplicable to instrumental music. 

[Art. 16. Here we had an imperfect rule, and but indefinite means to alter 
it. The Article is silent upon music which has no sonnet type, such as instru- 
mental music. It was therefore inapplicable as a rule. 'I'he modern founts 
of music are very different to those formerly in use, and vary in thickness as 
well as mode of casting. No price could be settled upon to meet the whole 
of these founts, so it was agreed that music should be paid by agreement 
between the employer and employed ; that is, the latter, if on an entire work, 
should get as much per week as their services are worth ; and if setting up a 
few pages only, make such a charge as will pay them for their labour, and oe 
just to the employer.] 

17. Index matter, though but 6ne measure, to be paid 2s. per 

sheet extra. 

[Abt. 17. This Article has not been added to ; the 2«. given for index 
matter per sheet being said to be good exidence of its being entitled to be 
cast up as distinct from the work. It was agreed, however, that column- 
matter, in indexes, should be charged the usual extra for.] 

18. Booksellers' catalogues (in whatever language) to be cast 
up at 7d. per 1000, not including the numbering. 

This Article applies to Booksellers' Catalo;'ues only. 

*' Not including the numbering" means, that when the compositor has to 
supply or correct the numbers used in a bookseller's catalogue, an extra 
charge shall be made equivalent to the loss of time occasioned. 

The words " in whatever language" meah those in which common type is 
used. 

Notes or remarks in smaller type inserted in a bookseller's catalogue, to 
be paid as bottom notes. 

[Art. 18. This Article applies to booksellers' catalogues only. " Not 
including the numbering" means, that when the compositor has to supply 
or correct the numbers used in a booksellers' catalogue, an extra charge 
shall be made equivalent to the lost time occasioned. The words " in what- 
ever language" mean ^hose in which common type is used.] 

19. Night-work to-coounence and be p^d for, from ten o'clock 

till tw<4ve, Iff. ; all after to bo paid 3d. per hour extra till six. 

Morning work, commencing at four o'clock, to be paid ^ff. extra. 

Sunday work, if not exceeding six hours, to bo paid for 1*. ; 

if for a longer time, 2d. an hour. 

[Art. 19. A long and animated discussion followed the reading of this 
Article, the employers wishing to be consulted in all chapel regulations 
respecting hours of work, commencing and ending ; and mentioned the 
various interruptions their businesses were subjected to by chapels, &o. 
What they wanted was, that before any regulation wud made, their consent 
should bo obtained, ere it was adopted. A resolution framed in accordance 
thereto was proposed. This we resisted, and said that chapels were a pro- 
tection rather than an injury to employers. Some restriction was absolutely 
necessary, as many men would work in their meal times and at extraordinary 
hours, it permitted, occasioning distrust and jealousy. Men were always 
anxious to fulfil, to the letter, the instructions of the overseer both as to 
coming early or working late ; and chapels, alter all, did but keep in order 
the rel'raetory, when, but for them, disputes amongst the memt>er8 would 
oilen bo endless. Such a resolution, we stated, if allowed to be printed, 
would be discreditable to those we served. The employers ultimately con- 
sented to withdraw it. The Article remains as before.] 
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20. Jobs of one sheet or under (except Auctioneers' Catalogues 
and Particulars) to be cast up at 7d. per 1000 ; if done in smaller 
type than Brevier, to take the proportionate advance specified in 
Article 1. — If in foreign language, of one sheet or under (except 
Auctioneers' Catalogues), to be cast up at Sd. per 1000 ; if done 
in smaller type than Brevier, to take the proportionate advance 
specified in Article 1. 

Auctioneers' Catalogues and Particulars to be cast up at 6d. per 1000 
leaded or solid, and irrespectiyelj of extent. Small ^rpe introduced, or any 
other extra, to be paid as in book-work. The "Conditions" pap;e, if standing, 
to be paid as a page of the catalogue ; but if composed, accordmg to the type 
in which it is set up. 

Tracts of one sheet or under, printed for Beli^ous or other Societies, or 
foi^ng part of an uniform series, not to be considered jobs, but to be cast 
up according to Article 1, with the addition of 2$. 6d. per sheet. 

Jobs of the character of book-work to be cast up in sheets, with the usual 
extras, and the portion of the sheet which is aotuallj set up or imposed to be 
charged. 

[Abt. 20. This Article excepts auctioneers' work, leaving it to be inferred 
that auctioneers' catalogues and particulars should be chfurged according to 
Article 1. We spoke of the labour this work often occasioned, and it was 
decided that it should be paid an uniform price of 6^. per 1000, leaded or 
solid. Under this Article came a description of work called one-sheet tradts, 
always in dispute, and generally composed by boys. The employers, it was 
said, could not pay them as jobs — they were never intended so to be consi- 
dered. The letter, leads, white-lines, and fUiuiture, were always the same ; 
and to iump from 6^. to 7d. per 1000 for a reprint leaded tract was too great 
to be allowed. These tracts seemed to us much to resemble one-sheet pub- 
lications ; and being sensible of the difference which this work presented 
from ordinary jobs, as also that journeymen seldom obtained them, but bovB 
were kept constantly going even to an unnecessary, and on the part of the 
employers not desired, increase of their numbers, we consented to view these 
sheet-tracts as though they were publications ; that is, allowing them to be 
cast up according to Article 1, adding to the cast-up 28. 6d., which is equivalent 
to three farthings, and sometimes la. extra per 1000, the only real difference 
being to the compositor that he will deduct for reprint and leads ; but a 
manuscript tract set in small pica wiU be found) by adding the 2$. 6d., to be 
close upon 7d. per thousand, and a reprint one equal to the ordinary price of 
manuscript. By this addition we settled a long-disputed description of work^ 
we believe to the benefit of journeymen generally. Jobs partaking of the 
character of bookwork will be cast up in sheets, ana take the usual extras for 
notes, column-work, &c., as stated in the scale.] 

21. Where two pages only are imposed, either opposite to or 
at the back of each other, they shall be paid for as two pages ; 
but if with an indorse, or any other kind of matter constituting 
a third, then to be paid as a sheet if in folio, a half-sheet if in 
quarto, and so on. 

In works piitnted on every alternate page only, the blank at the back of 
each page not to be charged. 

[Abt. 21. The following words were allowed to be added to this Article, 
because, by resorting to a different scheme of imposition, the same result 
oould be obtained ; and as we all along wished to procure for the piece-hands 
works wRich have hitherto been done by boys or on the establi^iment, but 
little harm could be done by agreeing that " works printed on alternate pages 
oalj; the blank at the back of esbch page not to be charged."] 
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22. Broadsides, such as Leases, Deeds, and Charter-parties, 
above the dimensions of crown, whether table or common matter, 
to be paid the double of common matter ; on crown and under, 
to be paid one and one-half conmi,on matter. The indorse to be 
paid one-fourth of the inside page as common matter. 

This article to apply to andisplayed Broadsides of one measure ; if a etnp 
in 2, 3, or 4 columns, to be paid one>fourth the price of common matter extra. 
Displayed Broadsides to oe paid as follows : — 
If containing more than 16 Imes — 

Foolscap or Crown 6». Od. 

Demy 7». Od. 

Koyal 8«. Qd, 

Double Crown 10». Od. 

If containing 13 and not more than 16 lines, three-fourths of the prioes 
specified ; if 12 lines and under, one-half. 

[Abt. 22. Leases, deeds, and charter-parties, here called broadsides, evi- 
dently mean undisplayed matter set up at a great width, occaaoning infinite 
trouble in the composition. The Article means, then, broadsides set in one 
measure, in which case it pars, above the dimensions of crown, double prioei. 
When, however, undisplayed broadsides are set up in two, three, or four 
columns, one-fonrth tne price of conmion matter extra wiU be paid ; if in 
five columns, one-half} if msixcolunms, or more, double the price of common 
matter. 

The scale makes no provision for displayed broadsides. A price has, how- 
ever, been put upon these, for which see Article 22.] 

23. All corrections to be paid 6d. per hour. 

[AsTS. 23, 24, and 25, finishing the 1806-10 Scale, remain without addition. 
See Articles.] 

24. The imprint to be considered as two line^ in the square of 
the page. 

25. Different volumes of the same work to be paid for distinctly 
according to their value. 



At a Meeting of the Masters^ held at the Globe Tavern, Jan. 16, 
1816, the following modification took place in the Compositors* 
Scale of Prices of 1810, as far as regards Reprints : 

All Reprinted Works to be paid Three Farthings per 1000 less 
than the Scale of 1810. All Manuscript or Original Works shall 
continue to be paid for as at present. 

Reprints, with numerous MS. insertions inter sp ersed throughout, or so 
materially altered as to consist of half MS. and half reprint, or derived from 
various sources not being the compilation of the works of one author, to be 
considered Manuscript or Original works. 

(An entire chapter or portion in MS. not to be considered as part of the 
one-half above mentioned, but to be paid as MS.) 

Reprints having less MS. alterations than above stated, to be paid one 
halfpenny per 1000 less than the scale of 1810. 

(Verbal corrections, simple alterations of style, or typographical altera- 
tions, not to be considered MS. alterations^ 

The text of an author reprinted with a MS. commentary at the foot of the 
page, to be paid one halfpenny per 1000 less than the scale of 1810. 
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[Having thus gone through the scale, we come to what is called a rider to 
the scale, which at the will of twenty masters took off one*eighth of the price 
per 1000 allowed in 1810 upon Article 1, which Article is said to have Deen 
mutually agreed to by musters and men in 1805, and therefore, in justice, 
ought only to have been altered with the approval of the men. It relates to 
reprint, and is an ever-memorable instance of the condition of the trade in 
and out of society. We approached this 1816 modification with much con- 
cern ; indeed, we repudiutecf its authority to be ranked as ^art of the scale, 
firom the fact of its oeing a rule of the masters' own creation. Having, at 
some length, pointed out the losses the trade experienced from this excesshre 
reduction, and the extraordinary definitions given to the word " reprints" 
by several masters, we sought for an advance of one farthing per thousand 
upon plain reprints, and an imderstanding of the term itself. The masters 
seemedprepared for this attempt, and met our proposition by a counter one, 
viz., " Inat in consequence of the great facili^ of conummicanon now existing 
between all parts ot the kingdom, and the low rate of wages paid in many 
places, it is not advisable, for either masters or men, to add any inducement 
to the removal of reprints from London by advancing the price per 1000." 
The employers added, " They would feel a pleasure in granting the advance 
sought, out such was the effect of provincial competition, that to increase 
the price of reprints would be to lose them entirely to London." Cases were 
given even under the present mode of payment. One gentleman said, a work 
of fourteen or fifteen volumes was lost to the London Dusiness and had gone 
to Oxford, because the London masters could not do the work so low as it 
was agreed to be taken for. Other gentlemen observed, that they had lost 
works in a like manner ; and one employer stated, that he had estimated fiw 
some volumes that had gone to Bungay, in Suffolk, though his compositors 
were walking about for want of employment. The employers generaJ^f said, 
that we would be best consulting the interest of the traae if we (fid not further 
persist in this matter, as it would only tend to increase apprentices, and lead 
to other improper measures being resorted to, to get this kind of work out 
of the respectable offices where journeymen were employed. Met by anoti 
experience as the foregoing, we set about obtaining something like a distinct 
understanding in regard to what was and what was not a reprint. After 
considerable difficulty, the conference succeeded in settling what may be 
called four kinds of reprints. There may be said to be — 1. Reprints com- 
posed from print copy, unaltered by the author or corrector, and not derived 
from various sources : for such works three farthings per 1000 will have to be 
deducted. 2. Reprints having manuscript alterations : for such one halfpenny 
per 1000 will have to be deducted. 3. Reprints consisting of half manuscript 
and half reprint : these will be paid as manuscript. And 4. Reprints having 
manuscript insertions numerously interspersed tluroughout the work, although 
amounting, when reckoned together, to but one-fourth, or even less, of the 
work : these will also be paid as manuscript. We conclude our notice of this 
much-disputed (question, oy saying, that our right to an advance upon plain 
reprint was admitted, but its effect was so much questioned as to render it 
dangerous to grant it.] 



ADDENDA. 



k 



APPEAL CASES. 

Appeal Cases to be cast up at 7rf. per 1000 ; if above 40 ems Pica in width, 
to be cast up at Hd. per 1000. Side notes to Appeal Cases, whether light or 
heavy, to be paid per sheet of 4 pp. folio, if on a broad quotation, 3«. ; cU)uble 
narrow, 5«. ; double broad, 6«. 

[The next heading in the new scale, under the title of ** Addenda," is 
Appeal Casea. It may be naturaUy suppoaed. \A\&V ^ llikfi masters anticipated 
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our attack upon reprints, we certainly ought not to be alarmed if we heard 
from them ot reduction upon Appeal Cases. We doubt not that the majority 
of the trade expect to hear that this reduction has been agreed to by us ; and 
perhaps not alone upon the price per thousand, but also the usual, but dis- 
puted charge, for side-notes. Now this payment of 8d. per 1000 for Appeal 
Cases has ever been objected to by certain employers. In many offices esta- 
blishment hands and boys have engrossed tms work ; and even when piece 
hands have done it in these offices, the money has been indirectly paid. The 
masters frankly said they never would admit the charge, because no authbrity 
nor labour comd be shown for the demand made. They also said, in answer 
to a statement made by us that those who had Appeal Cases done could afibrd 
to pay the extra Id. per 1000, that there was as much competition going on 
and estimates given tor this work as any other. Well, we had two important 
charges to struggle for in settling the price of Appeal Cases ; and looldng at 
the position of the trade, and always wishing to destroy any incentive for 
boys being taken, we held it advisable to yield a little to secure the remainder. 
And we think that when the alteration is calmly considered, and Rule 22 
of the scale read, which gives a higher price for an increased measure, the 
trade will be satisfied with our arrangement. First, as to the price per 1000. 
By limiting the dimensions of this work, we still preserve the old price of 8d. 
per 1000 ; that is, where the compositor has to set up Appeal Cases exceeding 
40 ems pica wide, 8d. per 1000 will be charged ; 40 ems, and under, 7d. per 
1000. The noted M'Dowall case was 42 ems pica wide ; so that, after all, 
8d. per 1000 would be paid for it if again done. This being settled, the 
masters said piece hanos would in future have this work to do. Then we 
come to side-notes. At the time of the strike, the masters said these side- 
notes should be charged according to the Book-scale, which would give about 
1«. or Is. 6d. per sheet. However, no such price was mooted to us, and we 
have the satisfaction of saying that side-notes to Appeal Cases will be paid, 
if a broad, 3». ; double narrow, 5«. ; double broad, 6s. per sheet, or four 
pages folio.] 

COLUMN MATTER^. 

Column Matter, as distinguished from Table and Tabular, is matter made 
up continuously in two or more columns not dependent upon each other for 
their arrangement. To be paid as follows : — 

2 column matter — in sizes less than folio : 

In quarto and octavo 1». Od, per sheet. 

12mo 1». Qd. „ 

16mo and smaller sizes 2s. Od. „ 

3 columns^ 

In pages 21 ems Pica or less wide, one-fourth more than conmion matter. 
In pages of greater width, 2s. per sheet extra. 

4 columns : 

In folio and quarto, 4«. per sheet. 

In octavo and smaller sizes, in pages 22 ems Pica and less wide, one-half 

more than common matter ; in pages of greater width, one-fourth 

more than common matter. 

5 columns — in folio and quarto, one-half more than common matter ; in 
octavo and smaller sizes, double the price of common matter. 

Column matter not exceeding 5 ems Pica in width to be paid one-half 
more than common matter ; not exceeding 4 ems Pica, double the price of 
common matter. 

The above charges to be made upon every description of work, and to 
include the insertion of column rules when required. 

Parallel matter, dialog^ues, vocabularies, comparative statements, and 
matter of a similar description, although arranged in columns depending 
upon each other, to be considered as cobimn matter ; if attended with extr» 
trouble, to be arranged between the employer and journeymen. 

Two-column matter interspersed throughout the text of a work, to be 
paid, in 4to, 8to, and 12mo, 6d. per sheet extra; in 16mo and amallav 
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•iaes, 1». per sheet extra; if oonstitating more than- half the work, to be 
paid as ii the whole sheet were column matter. 

rCoLuicir-wosK. — A distinction has been made between oolnmn-woriE and 
tabular and table-work ; and colunm-matter, as distinguished fVom table and 
tabular, is matter made up continuously in two or more columns, not dependent 
upon each other for their arrangement : that is, matter running from the first 
column into the second, and so on, such as ordinary two-column matter. In 
quarto and octavo, 1*. per sheet for two columns wiU be charged. Need we 
Miy that, at present, no more would be charged for twelves and sixteena ? 
But, in future, twelves wiU be paid Is. 6d. ; sixteens and smaller sises. 2t. 
per sheet. The employers laid oefore us specimens of column-work wzdch 
admitted of no charge for columns in measures above 17 ems in width of the 
type used. This was so different to our views, that we at once said such • 
proposition could not be entertained : for in nonpareil, if the measure were 
nine ems pica wide, no charge for oolnnms was proposed to be made. By 
practically showing the difficulties belonging to colunm-work, we succeeded 
not only in obtaining the advance mentioned upon twelves and sixteen*, 
but also the prices clearly stated in the scale to be paid for column-matter. 
See Addbvda, p. 195.] 



TABULAB AlTD TABLE WORK. 

Tabular and Table Work is matter set up in three or more colomns 
depending upon each other and reading across the page. To be paid as 
follows : — 

3 columns without headings, one-fourth extra. 

3 colunms with headings, or 4 columns without, one-half extra. 

4 colunms with headings, and 6 or more with or without, double the price 
of conunon matter. 

Headings in smaller type than the body, but not exceeding two removes 
from it, if not more than three lines in depth, to be paid Is. per sheet extra; 
if more than 3 lines, or if in smaller type than two removes, to be cast up 
according to the relative values of the two bodies ; the greatest number of 
appearing lines being considered the depth. 

The following to be considered a defimtion of the word heading : — 



Parish. 


Name of Voter. 


Besidenoe. 


Chelsea 


John Smith 


Belgrave-pl^oe. 



Or thus, when set in smaller type, and forming three or more lines : — 

Name Trade Place 

of or of 

Toter. Prafesilon. Besidenoe. 

John Smith Wheelwright Chelsea. 

Blank Tables to be cast up double the price of the text type of the work. 
No extra charge to be made for headmgs in smaller type, unless such 
headings constitute one-half of the table. 

The extra price for table, tabular, and column matter to be paid upon ita 
actual dimensions only, with the following exceptions : — 

Title headings to table and tabular matter to be reckoned as part of snob 
matter ; but it they exceed 6 ems of the body of the table, &c., in depth, 
6 ems only to be cfaiarged as table, the remainaer as common matter. 

Bottom Notes to Tables to be paid on the same plan as Title Headings : 
not to constitute a pro raid charge per sheet. 

The extra price for table, tabular, and column matter, when paid by an 
addition to the price per 1000, to be cast up according to Art. 1 ; thus a 
Greek table to be paiaas once Greek and. oukm "Eu^Uah matter. 
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[Tlie next is tabular and table-work. Table and tabular-work is matter 
set up in three or more columns depending upon each other, and reading 
across the page. See p. 195, Scalb.J 



WRAPPERS. 

The companionship on a Magazine or Review to be entitled to the first or 
title-page of the Wrapper of such Magazine or Review ; but not to the 
remaming pages of such Wrapper, nor to the Advertising Sheets which may 
accompany tne Magazine or Review. 

Standing Advertisements or Stereo-blocks, if forming a complete page, or, 
when collected together, making one or more complete pages, in a Wrapper 
or Advertising Sheet of a Magazine or Review, not to be chargeable ; the 
compositor to charge only for nis time in making them up. The remainder 
of the matter in such Wrapper or Advertising Sheet, including Standing 
Advertisements or Stereo-blocks not forming a complete page, to oe charged 
by the compositor, and cast up according to the 8th or 20m Articles of the 
Scale as they may respectively apply ; but the charge of 2«. M., as given by 
Article 7, is not to be superaaded. 

Advertisements, and Wood-cuts connected with Advertisements, occurring 
in Periodical Publications, to be charged in a similar manner. 

[Wrappers wiU be paid as settled in 1839, an addition being made to the 
resolutions then passed, affecting advertisements in the body of weekly 
publications, such as the " London Journal," &c. These wUl be paid in tlve 
same way as occurring in advertisement sheets ; when a whole page is standing, 
it ia the property of the master ; when less than a page, the property of the 
men.] 

MISCELLAKBOUS. 

Prefatory matter. Preliminary Dissertations, Biographical Memoirs, &c., 
not exceeding a sheet, if set up in type not less than the body of the text, 
to be paid as pages of the work ; if set up in smaller type, to be cast up with 
the addition of the extras of \he work ; but if either exceed a sheet, to be 
cast up as Appendices. Half-Titles, Titles, Dedications, &c., in all cases to 
be paid as pages of the work. Appendices, portions of works, &c., set up 
in a different type from the text, and made up in separate pages, to be cast 
np upon their own merits ; and if not exceedmg five sheets, or if made up 
without a return of letter, to take one shilling per sheet extra, according to 
Art. S. Indexes being provided for by Art. l7, are not included in this rule. 

Works with rules or borders round the pages, to be cast up according to 
the actual dimensions of thd type, an extra price being paid lor the rtdes or 
borders according to the trouble occasioned. 

Pedigrees to be paid double the price of common matter ; and the heads 
and notes upon the same principle as the heads and notes of tables. 

Algebraical and other Mathematical works, consisting of mathematical 
fractional workings nimierously inter8x>er8ed throughout, to be paid double 
the price of common matter. When, however, such workings are not numerous, 
they only shall be cast up as double, the remainder of the work being cast up 
as common matter, with such extra for fractions, &c., as shall be mutually 
agreed upon between the employer and journeyman. 

Interlinear matter, on the pmn of the Hamiltonian system, to be cast up 
at one and one-half the price of common matter ; the actual number of lines 
of small type only being reckoned. In grammars, &c., where words and 
figures, not Deing a literal translation, are arranged between the lines, one> 
fourth more than common matter to be paid. 

[Under the head ** Miscellaneous" will be found many important methods 
of charging what may be called additions to works, and matter beyond the 
ordinary character. Prefatory matter, whish includes Prefaces, Contents, 
Preliminary Dissertations, Biographical Memoirs, &c., making a sheet, or 
under, set up in larger type thim, or the same size as, the body of tha tvijk.^ 
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to be paid as pagea of the work ; if in smaller type, to be cast up according 
to their bodies, the extras of the work being added to the cast-up. But when 
either of the above-named exceeds a sheet, then it must be regarded aa 
appendix matter. See p. 107.] 

All works to be cast up as sent to press, except by mutual agreement 
between the employer and the journeymen. 

[" All works to be cast up as sent to press." This sentence gave rise to 
considerable discussion, the employers wishinj? works to be cast up as first 
sent out. This we opposed firmly, for no limit could be placed upon the 
extent the compositor would be thus injured. All woodcuts inserted in 
proofs, chapters made pages, and so on, would be lost to the compositor. 
After seTcral sittings, we heard that our objections had prevailed ; but to 
suit cases that may demand a casting-up, in consequence of great delay, or 
even the work not going to press, another sentence has been added, so that 
the rule will read, " All works to be cast up as sent to press, except by mutoal 
agreement between employer and employed."] 

Works sent out in slips not made up into perfect pages, to be made up at 
the expense of the employer ; if in two or three columns, provided that each 
column exceeds 12 ems Pica in width, no charge for column matter to be 
made in the casting up. If set up in Long Primer or smaller type, the 
charges for 16mo, 18mo, &c., under Art. 9, to be relinquished ; if sent out 
without head-lines, the value of the head-lines to be deducted firom the 
casting up. 

[Slip-matter, which has become so frequent now-a-days, was wished to be 
cast-up at an advanced price of one halfpenny per 1(X)0, as sent out in slips. 
This was even less than the 2». 6d. given upon publications. The proposition 
was declined acceptance. Considering, however, the difterence to the com- 
positor of first making up his matter, and from sending it out in slips, in 
justice to the employers we agreed to the following modifications : — Works 
in two or three columns, sent out in single columns, to abandon the column 
charge, providing each column exceeds twelve ems pica wide ; the extras 

g'ven by Art. 9 upon long primer and smaller type, for sixteens, eighteena, 
Q., to be relinquished ; and matter sent out without head-lines, the value of 
the head-lines to be deducted. Thus, as the compositor has not to make up 
columns above twelve ems pica wide, or make up his pages in a sixteens or 
eighteens form at his own expense, or to set the head-knes to his matter 
when first sent out, it seemed proper to admit of these trifling reductions. 
In deducting for head-lines, the compositor should cast up hw work in the 
usual way, t. e., inclusive of the head-line, and then ascertaining, say in 
octavo, the exact value of sixteen solid lines, deduct it from the actu^ cast-up 
of the sheet. Example : price per sheet, by letters, 19a. lOrf. j deduct value 
of sixteen head-lines, (W. ; price per sheet, 19». 4</., which is 19«. 6d. Before 
dismissing the modifleatioiis connected with slip-matter, the compositor 
should particularly observe, that if he be on a work in columns twelve ems 
pica or less wide ; or the work be set in small pica or larger type ; or the 
work be made up in pages with a folio or any head-line, yet sent out in a slip 
form ; the reductions mentioned wiU not have to be made, as the regulation 
only applies to " works sent out in slips tiot made up into perfect pages."] 

Matter driven out by insertions to be charged by the compositor, but the 
value to be deducted from the time taken in driving out such matter ; when 
driven out by leads, the over-matter to be charged by the compositor, 
deducting the time taken in inserting the leads ; when driven out by the 
insertion of wood-cuts, the matter to be charged, but the time taken in 
justifying such wood-cuts to be deducted. 

When, in consequence of notes being struck out in Author's proofs, the 
pro rata charge per sheet is dostroj'ed, the compositor shall only charge for 
notes upon the sheets where they originally appeared. 

Blank pages to bo filled up at the option of the Author, the compositor 
charging for his previous trouble in making up the blank. 
Cancels in aU cases to be charged aa pages of the work. 
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When Wood-cuts constitute more than one-fourth of a work, the mode of 
charging such wood-cuts shall be settled between the employer and journey- 
man. 

[The rule respecting^ woodcuts was made in order that the piece hand 
might get the composition of these advantageous works. It will be noticed 
it is the woodcuts, not the matter, which is to be mutually settled, and this 
only where they exceed a fourth of the work, thus insuring the piece hand 
a charge of one-fourth for woodcuts ; and if the trouble requires a higher 
charge, the sum to be arranged between the master and the men.] 

Bills in Parliament : — 

English, 26 ems wide by 47 cms long. 

Without side notes, per sheet 6a. Od. 

With broad quotation side notes, ditto 9s. Od. 

With double narrow side notes, ditto 10«. Od. 

Pica, 29 ems wide by 53 ems long. 

Without side notes, per sheet 7«. Od. 

With broad quotation side notes, ditto 10«. Od. 

With double narrow side notes, ditto 11». Od. 

Compositors on the establishment to receive not less than 33». per week, 
for W\ hours of full work per dayr^fAn extra allowance to be made for 
working beyond the time specified. 

Compositors to receive and give a fortnight's notice previously to their 
engagement being terminated. 



The above Scale to come into operation on the Ist December, 1847, and to 
be applicable to all descriptions of work mentioned therein commenced after 
that aate. 

On beha^ of the Masters. On beTialf qf the Compositors. 

(Signed) William Riyinqtoit. (Signed) William Drew. 

Jxo. A. D. Cox. KoBBBT Chapman. 

Albx. Macintosh. Geo. Edw. Adcock. 

T. R. Haerison. Francis Feltoe. 

Richard Clay. John Ferguson. 

George Clowes. Wm. Craig. 

J. Iliffe Wilson. Lewis Miller. 

Charles Whittinqhax. Edward Edwards. 

Freemasons' Tavern^ 
Nov. Uh, 1847. 
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{^Oonclunon of BepoH,'] 

The Scale, with the additions, definitions, and ezplanationi 
settled bj the Committee of Conference, comes into operation on 
the Ist December, 1847, and will be applicable to all descriptioni 
of work mentioned therein commenced on or after that date. 

To the Scale as printed, a valuable Abstract has been prepared. 
It shows at a glance the price per 1000 for all founts down to 
diamond for leaded and soUd matter, Whether manuscript or 
reprint, common or foreign; also for English, English and 
, foreign, and foreign dictionaries ; English, English and foreign, 
and n>reign grammars ; Qreek with and without accents. It tells 
what to add upon reprints having manuscript insertions, as also 
f6r stereotype matter with high and low spaces ; minimum and 
maximum quantities of notes. A copious Index is also added, 
which mentions in various ways the references to charges upon 
all kinds and peculiarities of work. We have by us voluminous 
notes, now collected together, and forming a minute-book of the 
proceedings of the Conference, which gives the substance of nearly 
every observation made, and who made it, whether masters or 
men, more particularly the latter. By it, at any future time, the 
reasons given and the meaning intended upon the different features 
of the scale, may be at once learned. Had such a book been 
handed down from 1805, many of those disputes upon words, .and 
canvassings of the intentions of those who met so long since, must 
necessarily have been prevented. The expense of this portion of 
the Conference may be described as follows : — 

£ «. d. 

Lost time of seven* persons, at 6«. x>er daj, seventeen days 36 14 ' 
Expenses incurred by the eight persons, both before and 

aiier each sitting, z$. per day bising allowed 13 12 

Cost of refreshment for meetmgs beyond the seventeen 

above-mentioned, and for which time has not been paid 4 9 



Lost time paid trade committee and the seven* persons 
ing the arbitration committee, assembled torn " 
mutuaDy to discuss the several points in the " Green- 



forming the arbitration committee, assembled together 
mutuaDy to discuss the several points in the " Green- 
book," two day sittings 7 4 

£60 19 



The employers, besides having given so much valuable time, 
must have gone to great expense, as the Conference was held in 
the best rooms of the Freemasons' Tavern, Great Queen-street, 
two rooms being specially engaged. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of the kind and gentlemanly bearing shown us by those 
whom we had to meet. From first to last we experienced this 
kindness ; it never abated ; and we always found a listening ear 
extended to what wo had to say. 

* The secretary formed the eighth member. As his time is aUowed for is 
his salary, no payment was made to him for lost time. 
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But a few words more, and this report is ended. It cannot 
be supposed that this meeting can properly estimate the work as 
now performed. Time alone will prove this. In the speedy 
settlement of his cast-up, the assurance that his foundation for 
making a charge is good, the hours he will save by haying definite 
rules to direct him, the compositor will, as weeks roll on, appreciate 
the amended scale. As part concoctors of it, we are well satisfied 
with it, and beliere that if we had to perform the same duties 
again, they would not be so advantageously settled upon the part 
of the journeymen. Would that every member of the trade had 
experienced what we have during the last few months, and not 
one of them, we feel convinced, would remain aloof from the 
society. The trade owes all it has to the union which has pre- 
vailed ; and, whilst it is preserved, we may rest assured of the 
scale being held inviolable. There are two essential reasons why 
the trade should be united : 1, because the charges in the scale 
are by this means uniformly adhered to ; and 2, because the 
respectable master (he who employs journeymen with but a 
limited nimiber of boys) is supported in consequence, as the 
society wiU not allow the principles of the scale to be broken ; 
employers generally, so far as our wages are concerned, are thereby 
induced to pay according to the rules laid down. The same 
cause which should actuate us is acknowledged by them. We 
wish to receive imiform wages, they wish all masters to pay the 
same ; consequently, while we upnold a society, we do infinite 
service to our employers. It is from practical experience we 
speak ; and as such we trust it will be received. With you we 
desire present prices to be continued. For this to be, we must 
aU act together ; nothing short of union will suffice. We trust 
the result of our labours, as now before you, may prove satisfSEu;- 
tory J we have done our best without exception. And should it 
be found, as practice is brought to bear upon the new rules, that 
their explicitness will prevent unpleasantness in offices with respect 
to charges, and lead to our working together more harmoniously 
than before, then we shall feel gratified at having accomplished so 
groat an improvement. Appreciating the confidence you reposed 
in us, we fervently hope that you will find it has not been abused ; 
and subscribe ourselves, your most obedient servants, 

The Jowmeymen Members of the Arbitration Committee^ 

William Deew, Robeet Chapman, 

G. E. Adcocz, Feancis Fbltoe, 

John Feeguson, William Ceaig. 

Lewis Milleb, Edwaed Edwabds. 



IsioTB. — ^As the mutuallj agreed-to scale does not speak of News or Par- 
Jianwntary Work, the Scale of the former, as printed on p. 65, and that of 
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the latter, printed on p. 67 of the London Union edition of the Compositors' 
Scale, are appended to this Beport for the guidance of the trade. The 
employers at the conference observed, that " tney did not intend to discuss 
the prices paid for newspapers ;" and with respect to Parliamentary work, 
they added, that ** as. this kind of work affected but few offices, it was 
unnecessary to interfelre with the regulations upon which the same was at 
present charged." 



APPENDIX. 



SCALE FOR NEWS WORK.. 

Per Week. Per Galley. Per Hour. 

Morning Papers £2 8 — 3*. lOd. — llirf. 
Evening Papers £2 3 6 — 3«. Id. — lO^d. 

The charge of 10\d. per hour refers solely to employment upon time ; every 
odd quarter of a galley, on quantity, must carry the charge of lie/., as the 
charge of lOl^d. would bring down the galley to 3«. 6(i., which is contrary to 
the scale. 

Assistants on other journals are paid the same as Evening 
Papers ; the Sunday Papers, having their galleys of various 
lengths, are paid at the rate of S^d. per 1000, or 10^. per hour. 

The only meaning that can be gathered from the first part of this article 
is, that papers which are published tmce or three times a-week, are paid the 
same as Evening Papers. With respect to the second part, the price per 
thousand for a Sunday or Weekly Paper is the same, but time-work is paid 
only lOd. per hour. 

Long primer and minion galleys, cast as nigh 5000 letters as 
possible (at present varying from that number to 5200, partly 
arising from a variation in the founders' standard), are, per 

1000, on— 

Morning. Evening. 
Long Primer and Minion .... 9d. — 8^d. 

Nonpareil lOd. — 9^d. 

Pearl lid. — lO^d. 

Or a reduction, in proportion to valtcef on the galley quantity. 

This article has been greatly misunderstood ; it has been supposed to 
contain a licence for the news compositor to set up 6200 letters for a gallev, 
but it does not gay ahy such thing ; it simnly states the fact, that at the 

{)eriod when the scale was framed, some galleys contained more than 6000 
etters. As the price per thousand is clearly established, the compositor 
should set up neitner more nor less than just such a number of lines as vriU 
amount to 3ir. \Qd. on a Morning Paper, or Sit. Id. on an Evening Paper. 

The galley on Morning Papers consists of 120 lines long 
primer, and 40 after-lines — minion 88, and 30 after-linea — on 
papers 22 ems long primer wide ; other widths in proportion ; 
and a finish of five hours. Another nwde is, one galley, and a 
finish of six hours. Twelve hours on and twelve off (including 
refreshment time) was the original agreement. 
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The galley on Morning Papers oonsists of 120 lines long primer, and 40 
after-lines ; which amounts to just this, that it consists of a gallej and s 
quarter and ten lines (long primer) ; that the workman shall compose 7040 
letters for 3«. 10^., instead of receiving his just reward, 6». 3^. ; and that 
the ftill hand on his first work is paid at the rate of 6|d. per thousand, thon^ 
the scale gives him 9d. 

There is also a mis-statement in respect to the length of the gall^, for it 
will be found that on casting up a galley of the length and width given, it 
would contain 6280 letters, thus exceeding the legal quantity by 280 letters, 
and being a direct variance with the first part of the scale, which directs 
that " long primer and minion galleys are to be cast as nigh 6000 letters as 
possible." The ^$t direction is that which is really meant to be adopted, 
and which the remaining regulations of the scale alone sanction. 

With regard to after-unes upon the first work on Morning Papers, we find 
that the custom existed as far back as the year 1770, but no reason for the 
practice can be assigned, though it is understood to have been adopted to 
lighten or to leave nothing to compose for the finish, and thus enanle the 
compositors to go early to their beds ; an advantage which, fiK>m the complete 
alteration in the nature of Morning Papers, it is totally impossible they can 
now enjoy. 

By a finish of five hours on Morning, and six hours on Evening Papers, it 
was not meant that the compositors shoiild produce five or six quarters of a 
eall^, as that would produce considerably more than they were paid for ; 
but nrom the best information that can now be obtained of the nature of 
newspapers at the time this mode of work was introduced, it appears that 
the Jirst work and after-Unet of the full hands and the galley or the super- 
numeraries were sufficient to produce the paper, and that the " finish" was 
merely waiting to see whether any news or importance should arrive (during 
which time they might put in letter for the next day), and assisting to put 
the paper to press. 

The time of beginning to be the same uniformly, as agreed 
upon by the printer and companionship, i. e, either a two, three, 
or four o'clock paper ; and at whatever hour the journal goes to 
press one morning regulates the hour of commencing work for 
the next day's publication, provided it should be over the hour 
originally agreed upon — if imder, the time is in the compositor's 
favour. The hour of commencing work on Sunday is regulated 
by the time of finishing on Saturday morning. 

This article it is impossible to understand ; but the general practice appears 
to be, when the paper goes to press two or three hours after the specified 
time, to take off one, and sometimes two, quarters from the first work of the 
next day ; but generally commencing at the time originally agreed upon on 
a Sunday, makmg each week's work complete in itself. 

Ten hours' composition is the specified time for Evening 
Papers — all composition to cease when the day's publication 
goes to press ; any work required afterwards to be paid for extra 
or deducted from the first work of the next publication. This 
does not apply to second editions ; those being connected solely 
with the antecedent paper, must be paid for extra. 

Matter set up for a Morning Paper is invariably paid Morning Paper price, 
although such matter is set up in London, and the paper is published in th» 
provinces. 

Newsp&pers in a foreign language take, of course, the same 
Advance as is allowed on bookvrork. 
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A system termed flniahing haying been formerly introduced, 
it is necessary to state that no mode of working can be considered 
fiur (except as before stated) otherwise than by the galley or hour. 

No apprentices to be employed on daily papers. 

Apprentices are not permitted to work on daUjf papers, whether stamped 
or unstamped. 

Compositors on weekly papers, if engaged on the establishment, to reoeire 
not less than 36*. per week ; and if employed on tune, to charge one hour 
for erery portion of an hour. 

Compositors called in to assist on weekly papers are entitled to charge not 
less than two hours if employed on time, or less than half a galley if paid by 
Unes ; and persons regularly employed in a house where a weekly paper is 
done, if required to Jeave their ordinary work to assist on the paper, are 
entitled to not less than a quarter of a galley or an hour for each time of 
being called on. 

The method of charging column-work ui>on newspapers is as follows :— 
Half-measure is charged one-third more, third measure is charged one-half, 
and four-column measure is charged double. 

One-fourth is allowed for distribution on weekly papers, when more than 
one galley haa been composed; but if less than a galley, no deduction it 
made. 



I 



SCALE FOR PARLIAMENTARY WORK. 

1. That all work for either House of Parliament, such as 
Reports, Minutes of Evidence, &c., as well as Reports of Roval 
Commissions of Inquiry, whether manuscript or reprint, leaded 
or solid, to be charged at Qyi. per 1000, including English and 
Brevier ; and always to be cast up according to the type in which 
it is composed. Tables to be charged Is, \d. per thousand. 

2. That all works not intended for either House of Parliament, 
but executed for the Public Departments, to be paid according to 
the scale for bookwork, with ail the extras. 

8. That Private Parliamentary Bills be charged *Jd. per 1000, 
and table-matter in them at 1«. 2d, per 1000. 

This article does not interfere with those bills in Parliament which are of 
the remtlar siae, and for which a stated price is paid. [See page 199, Book 
Scale.] 

4. That pica or any other type as a standard is in opposition 
to the practice of the business, and in no case to be admitted ; 
but all Reports, Minutes of Evidence, Accounts, Appendices, 
&c., are to be cast up according to the type in which they are 
composed. 

6. That pages consisting of two or three colimms, with one or 
more headings, or three or four columns without headings, to be 
charged as tabular, or one and one-half common matter. 

6. That pages consisting of four or more columns, with one or 
more headings, or five or more columns without headings, to be 
charged as table, or double the price of common matter. 

7. That when short pages occur in a series of tables^ to be 
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charged as full pages ; but where a table or piece of table occurs 
in a Keport, &c., to be charged only the depth of the table, 
measuring from the head to the conclusion of the table. The 
same rule to apply to tabular. 

In a series of tables all pieces of pages left blank are charged as table ; in 
jobs or works consisting of plain nmtter, where tables or tabular matter are 
introduced, whatever blank occurs is considered as common matter, unless 
the table or tabular matter forms more than three-fourthsof apage, in which 
latter case the page is charged as a full page table or tabular, as the case 
may be. 

8. That all headings to table or tabular matter, when in smaller 
type than the body of the table, to be charged extra. 

9. Pages consisting of four or five blank columns to be charged 
tabular j but when the columns are six or more, to be charged 
table, cast up to the size of the type used in the Keports or Bills 
in which they occur. 

10. When blank forms are used by themselves, detached from 
any Bill, &c., to be charged as pica table or tabular, according to 
the number of the columns, as specified in Kesolution 9. 

11. Plain matter divided into two columns to be charged not 
less than Is, per sheet. 

12. All read-over pages (as in Dr. and Cr. accounts of two 
pages) where one page only is tabular or table, the same charge 
to be made for both pages, and in no case shall retul-over pages 
be charged less than tabular. 

13. Side-notes of " broad quotations," and not exceeding five 
lines per page, in quartos and folios, to be charged 1*. 6d. per 
sheet ; in " double narrows," not exceeding five lines per page, 
28. per sheet, throughout such Report, Appendix, &c., excepting 
when pages comprising the whole width of the page (including 
the space for side-notes) shall occur ; all above that proportion 
to be paid ad valorem. Where double side-notes occur in a page, 
to be charged double the above sum. 

Reports, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendices, are all cast up separately, 
and take only the extras which strictly belong to them: Thus, if a Report, 
&c., have side-notes, and the Appendix is without side-notes, no charge is 
made on the Appendix for side-notes. 

14. Where two bottom-notes, or one note of twenty lines, occur 
in a Report, Bill, Appendix, &c., a charge of Is. per sheet to be 
made tlu^ughout such Report, Bill, Appendix, &c. ; all above to 
be charged according to their value. 

N.6. — ^The foregoing Regulations are applicable solely to Parliamentary 
Work. 




BOOK THE EIGHTH. 

NAMES, SIZES, USES, AND DESCBEPTIONS OP TYPB.- 
THE GBEEK ALPHABET. 



Blest be his shade, in eBcDess realms of Bi|^, 
Who bade fhe Alphabet dispel oar night ; 
Those wond'roos symbols that can still retain 
The phantom forms that flit along the brain ; 
O'er umubotantiiil thaoght hold hi|^ eontrol. 
And fix the essence of the immortal soul. 
-Man, nnrelnctant, meets the general doom. 
His mind, embalm'd, defies th' o'erwhelming tomb. 
Lives in fresh Tigonr through succeeding years. 
Nor yields its powers while Nature guides the qpherea. 

—J. M*CuuT. 



BOOK THE EIGHTH. 

NAMES, SIZES, USES, AND DESCBIFTIONS OF TYPE.— 
THE GBEEK ALPHABET. 

CHAPTER I. 

BOICAV AlTD ITiXXO LBTTIX. 
BOHAK LETTES. 

THE classes of type generally in use in England are termed 
Boman and ItaUc. Roman letter has long been held in the 
highest estimation, and is the national character not only of 
England, but also of France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy. In 
Glermany, and the kingdoms and states which surround the 
Baltic, letters are still used which owe their foimdation to the 
Gothic character; but even in those nations works are often 
: printed in their own language with Roman types. 

ITALIC. 

Italic letters owe their invention to Aldus Manutius, called 
by writers on Typography a Roman by birth, and who, in the 
year 1494, erected a printing office in Venice, where he intro- 
duced Rcmian types of a neater cut, and invented that beautiful 
letter which we and most of the nations in Europe know by the 
name of Italic, though some German writers and their followers 
have attempted to cidl it the cursive, to obUterate the memory of 
its original descent. Aldus invented this sort of letter in order 
to accompUsh the design he had conceived of executing a collec- 
tion of all the best works in a smaller form (in octavo) than was 
at that time in use, the first idea of which was given to him by 
Petrarch's writing; and he employed Francisco di Bologna, an 
able engraver, who had engraven all the other characters of his 
printing office, to execute this, for some time called, after the 
name of its inventor, Aldine. Aldus obtained several privile^ 
for the exclusive use of this italic J^pe from the Senate of Yemce, 
as well as the pontififs Alexander Vl., Fabius II., and Leo X . 

ItaUo was much used in the m&ncy of printing to distinguish 
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such parts of a book as might be said not strictly to belong to 
the body of the work, as preface, introduction, extracts, annota- 
tions, &c. It is now much more sparingly used : to plead the 
necessity of itaUc to distinguish proper names of persons and 
places would be altogether needless, and argue that the present 
age is less capable of comprehension than our fore&thers, who 
kaew the sense and meaning of words before italic existed, at a 
period when one kind of type served for the title, body, and all 
the other parts of a work. 

Blair, in his Belles Lettres^ justly observes that " crowding all 
the pages of a book with italic characters, is just the same with 
using no such distinction at all." It very materially retards the 
progress of business, inasmuch as the compositor has to move 
nrom one case to another on every occasion where it is introduced 
in the copy. 

It is now more generally confined in its use to running titles, 
chapter heads, Latin and French phrases, the names of books and 
newspapers, &c. ; in some instances even these give way to turned 
commas. Its utility must also be allowed in critical and satirical 
works, &c., where the sense requires a distinguishing mark on a 
particular word or sentence. 



CHAPTER n. 

ITAMES, SIZES, AlTD BODIES OP TYPE. 

It is deemed requisite to give a list of the various names and 
sizes of type ; but it must be understood that of every size there 
is an immense variety, known as Egyptian, Sans-seri^ Outline, 
Black, Albion, Skeleton, Bustic, Elongated, Compressed, &c., &c. 
These are more or less used in almost every printing office, with 
the exception of those engaged in daily-newspaper printing, and 
each has a distinct name given to its relative size and description. 

The following are the names of the different bodies of type 
generally used in England : — 



1. DiAicoin). 

2. PB1.BL. 

3. BUBY. 

4. nonpabbil. 
6. Embbald. 

6. MiKioir. 

7. Bbbyibb. 

8. boubgeois. 

9. Loire Pbimbb. 

10. Small Pica. 

11. Pica. 



12. EireLisH. 

13. Gbbat Pbixeb. 

14. Pabagoit. 

15. Two-LiKB Shall Pica. 

16. Two-LiNB Pica. 

17. Two-LiiTB English. 

18. Albiok (4-LnrB Bbbvixb.) 

19. Two-LiiTB Gbsai Pbdcbb. 

20. Tbafalgab. 

21. Cakoit. 



The first twelve sizes are those which are employed on book- 
work ; the first nine sizes are appUcable to newspapers, and the 
whole to jobbing. 
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Dixuom), 

PB1.BL. 

EUBT. 

NOKPABBIL. 

ElCBBALD. 

MlKION. 

Bbbtibb. 
boubgbois. 

LoKG Pbikbb. 
Shall Pica. 

Pica. 
English. 



TWO-LIITB 
MlKIOX. 

Two-Lnra 
Bbbyibb. 



Gbsat Pbimbb. 



Two-LHTB Long 
Pbimbb. 



Two-LiKB Small 
Pica. 



Two-Liira Pica. 



TWO-LIWB 

English. 



Diamond. — This size of type was not 
known in the time of Moxon. It is one 
size smaller than Pearl, and eqaal in 
body to half a Bourgeois. It wah ori- 
ginally cast for Bible printing. 

Pearl. — This t^e is between 
Diamond and Baby : it answers to 
half a Long Primer. It is much used 
for Pocket Dictionaries, Bibles, and 
Prayer Books. In Fiftnce and Ger- 
many it is known as Perl. 

Ruby. — This type was unknown in 
the earlier a^es or printing, but is now 
much used m newspaper work : in 
size it is between Pearl and Nonpareil, 
and is equal to half a Small Pica. 

Nonpareil.^— TYoB type was probably 
so called on account of its comeliness. 
It is equal to half a Pica, and is the 
small t^e used in the printing of this 
Handbook. In France and Germany 
it is known as NonpareiUe. 

Emerald. — This type is in size 
between Nonpareil ana Minion. It 
answers to half an English, and is much 
used on some country newspapers. 

Minion. — It is not known how this 
type received its name. It is one size 
larger than Emerald, and one smaller 
than Brevier. It is erroneously stated 
bv Hansard and Johnson to be half an 
English, whereas Emerald answers to 
that body. In France it is known a« 
Mwnonne; in Germany, as Colonel. 

Brevier takes its name firom being 
first used for the Breviary, a Roman 
Catholic Church book. It is called 
PetU'Texte bv the French, and PetU, 
or J\i.n§fer (Maiden Letter^, by the 
Germans. It is between Minion and 
Bourgeois as to size. 

Bourgeois. — This type seems to have 
come from France, having been dedi- 
cated to the master printers there, and 
known as ChtUlarde. The Dutch call 
it Burgeoie. This is one size larger 
than Brevier and one smaller than Long 
Primer. In the time of Moxon it was 
not noticed. It is equal to half a Great 
Primer, and two lines of Diamond are 
equal to a Bourgeois in body. 

Long Primer. — The " Corpus Juris" 
of the Germans having oeen first 
printed in this type, is supposed to 
nave siven to it its name. In size 
Long Primer is between Small Pica 
and Bour^is. It has two lines of 
Pearl to its depth of body, and is 
known in France as PeHt-Romaini in 
Germany, as Coroue, or Oarmond. 

Small Pica. — Tne name of a type, and 
so called on account of its infervoritv to 
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It is half the size of Two-line Small Pics, or what is fgemenS^ (bat emniA- 
ciudy) termed Double Pica, and is equal to two Rubies. Moxon does not 
enumerate it in his list, but he states (1683— since which period .opinion has 
mook chitneed), that there was " one body more which is somethnes used in 
En^and ; that is a Small Pica, but I account it no great discretion in a master 
printer to provide it, because it differs so little firom the Pica, that nnlefls the 
workmen be carefidler than they sometimes are, it may be mingled with the 
Pica, and so the beau^ of both founts may be spoiled." This t^pe is now 
in general use. The French call it J^hilosophie; the Gtonnans, Brevier or 
Bhehd&nder ; and the Dutch, Deeeendiaan. 

JPiea. — Pica beine called Cicero by the French and Oemians, it has been 
deemed probable that the Epistles of that writer were first printed in letter 
of that sue. In droth of body it is between Small Pica and Wnriish : it is 
c^qnal to two lines of Nonpareu, and is the standard for all type irom Four- 
line Pica upwards. Leads and brass rule are cast and made to proportionate 
parts of Pica, as four-to-Pica, six-to-Pica, &o. Pica is known to the Dntoh 
as Jfediaan. 

EnaUth. — ^Enelish is called MUtel by the Germans, and SauU Auptutim bj 
the French and Dutch : the word " Mittel" bearing the same meaning as 
middle, it has been inferred that the former sizes of type were seven in 
number, of which English was the centre, having! Prisia, Seetimda, and Tertia 
on one side, and Pica, Long Primer, and Brevier on the other ; and it is 
probable that the writings of St. Augustin were first executed in letter of 
that size. In depth of body English is equal to two lines of Bmenld« and 
not, as stated, to two of Minion. 

Oreat Primer. — ^In the infancy of the art this type served for printing 
several works of consideration, and particularly the Bible, <m. which aoooiUM 
it is b^ some called Bible Text. It is equal to two lines of Bourgeois Mid to 
four Imes of Diamond. It is called Qrvs Bomaim by the Ftenc^ Tertia by 
the Germans, and Text by the Dutch. 

Baragon. — This letter, n-om its appellation, shows that it was first oat in 
France, and it is more than probalue it was the best-shaped type oat there 
np to that time — ^its name implying peffect pattern^ or f effect «e<^er. It is 
equal to two Long Primers. 

Double (or Two-line Smail) Pica. — ^This type is one size larger than Paragon 
and one smaller than Two-line Pica. It is in depth equal to two lines of Small 
Pica, or four lines of Ruby. Though frequently called Double Pica for otm.- 
yenience' sake, it will be observed that the title is a misnomer. ** Two4iiM 
Small Pica" is its proper name. 

^ Two-line Pica. — ^This is equal to twolinep of Pica. It is much in use among 
titling and ornamental letters. 

Two-Une BngUeh. — ^This is a size between Two-line Great Primer and Two- 
line Pica. It is equal to two lines of English, or to four lines of Bmeiald. 

Albion. — ^Albion is equal in depth of body to four lines of Brevier. It is a 
osefhl ^rpe, coming in oetween Two-line Great Primer and Two-line "BnglJHh. 

Two-Une Orectt Primer. — This is equal to two lines of Great Primer, as ito 
name imports, or to four lines of Bourgeois. 

Two-Une Double {SmaU) Pica.— This is equal in depth of body to Ibar ham 
of Small Pica, or to two Double Picas (erroneously so called). 

Trqfalgar. — Trafal^ is between Canon and Two-line Double (Small) Pica. 

Preneh Canon. — This is said to have been first produced by an artizan of 
France, and employed in some work relating to the canons of the churoh, 
to which the German title Mieeal abo aUudes. This type is the largest with 
a specific name : all above that size are designated according to the number 
of Picas in the depth of the body, as Five-line Pica, Six-line Pica, and so on 
to about Twenty-five-line Pica, which is probably the largest size cast in 
metal ; but in wood the sizes are unrestricted. Canon is equal to four linee 
of Pica in depth of body, and is consequently the same as the tjrpe liiwiiiiiii 
the name of Four-line Pica : the difference consists in the latter havine the 
face ftdlr charged, the descending letters hanging over the thaak ;' wmle-ia 
Canon the face of the type is more confined, and the deaoendiqg leiMtta 
mpparted by iriuit is termed the beard. 
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Specimens of type appearing to be useless, on account of the 
Ttaiety in face, even when cast on the same shank, it has been 
considered best to give the actual body of the respective types, as 
more likely to be of service. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CHABACTEBS COMPBISED IN A FOXTKT OP LETTEB. 

The following are the ordinary sorts comprising a fount of 
letter, and which, for convenience, are here classed as — ^I. Upper- 
case Sorts ; II. Lower-case ; III. ItaUc ; lY . Miscellaneouff. 

I. XTPPEB-CASB SOBTS — SOMAN. 
1. Capital*. 

ABCDEFaHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 

V W X Y Z ^ (E 

2. Small Capital: 

ABODEEaHIJKLHNOPQBSTUyWXYZ^aC 

3. Figure: 4. FracHoru. 

12 345678 90 iiiii**li* 

6. R^ereneett ^c. 

• t t § II f @ l^ ft 

6. Accented LeUert, 

i4i6^ hhlbh k^itA aeidii a e i o ii &gUii 

Spanish n : Portuguese a 6 u : French 9. 

7. Metal Bulet. 

En - Em — 2-em 3-em 4-em 

8. Brace: 

2-em /^^-^ 3-em n^^^^\ 4-em i^^^<^^\ Superior f * ^ 

n. LOWEB-PASE SOBTS. 

1. TheMphahet. 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzsoB 

2. Double and Treble Letter: 
fi ff fl ffi ffl 
3. PointMf ^e. 

.!:••-!?&()[]»•« 
4. Spaeee. 6. Quadrate. 

Thick, Middle, Thin, Hair. En, Em, Two, Three, Four-em. 

6. Leader*, 
En, Em, Two, Three, and Fom^em. 
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m. ITALIC. 

The semicolon ; colon ; admiration / interrogation ? and 
parenthesis^, are cast of an inclined sliape, to suit the italic 
character. 

IV. MISCELLANEOUS, OB EXTBA S0BT8. 

1. Superior JPigures. 
123466.7890 

2. Superior Letters. 
abcdefghiJklmnopqrttiiTwxyz 

8. Superior or Split JP^acHons. 
ias46678SO T'S'iT'E'ET'S'^'^ 

4. Algehraicalf Arithmetical^ Aetronomicalt Geometrical, Mathematical, 
and Medical Signs. — [See page 224.] 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THB USES TO WHICH SOME OF THE CHABACTESS ABE APPLIED. 

CAPITALS. 

The use of capitals has been considerably abridged, and the 
antiquated method of using them with every substantive, and 
sometimes even with verbs and adverbs, is now discontinued, 
except in particular instances : as, where side-head or sub-head 
lines are composed in lower-case italic, in which case capital 
letters are used more freely. 

The following directions respecting the use of capital letters, 
are from Lindley MwrroAfs JEnglish Chrammar : — 

It is proper to begin with a capital — 

1. The Mst word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or aijiy other piece 
of writing. 

2. The lirst word after a period ; and if the two sentences are totally inde- 
pendent, after a note of interrogation or admiration. 

But if a number of interrogatory or exclamatory sentences are thrown into 
one general group, or if the construction of the latter sentences depends on 
the former, all of them, except the first, may begin with a small letter ; as, 
** How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? and the scorners delight 
in their scorning ? and fools hate knowledge ?" " Alas ! how different ! yet 
how like the same I" 

3. The appellations of the Deity ; as, Ood, Jehovah, the Almighty, the 
Supreme Bemg, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the Holv Spirit. 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, rivers, ships ; aa, 
George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Seahorse. 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; as, Grecian, Boman, 
English, French, and Italian. 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or when it is in 
a direct form ; as. Always remember this ancient maxim : " Klnow thyself." 

Our great Lawgiver says, •* Take up thy cross daily, and follow me." But 
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when a quotation is brought in obliquely after a comma, a capital is unne- 
cessary, as " Solombn observes, ' that pride goeth before destruction.' " 

The first word of an example may also rery properly begin with a capital, 
as, Temptation proves our virtue. 

7. Everysubstantive and principal word in the titles of books, as Thomson's 
Seasons ; KoUin's Ancient History. 

8. The first word of every line m poetry. 

0. The pronoun J, and the interjection O, are written (and printed) in 
capitals, as, I write : Hear, O earth. 

Other words, besiaes the preceding, may be^ with capitals, when they 
are remarkably emphatical, or the prmcipal subject of the composition. 

Seven capital letters, viz. C D I L M Y X, are used for 
numerals. 

SMALL CAPITALS. 

These are of a smaUer size in the fetce than the regular capitals 
of a fount, but cast on the same body. They are sometimes cast 
so as to bear off wide from each other, and are generally as stout, 
in proportion to their size, as the capitals of the same fount. 

The small capitals c, o, s, v, w, x, z, so closely resemble the 
same letters in the lower-case, that the difference can scarcely be 
discerned. Some founders give them an extra nick. 

Small capitals are used for the purpose of giving a degree more 
of import to a word or sentence, than can be conveyed by printing 
the same in italic. They are also employed in running heads, 
heads of chapters, and tor subordinate lines in titles and jobs, 
&c., according to fancy. The first word of every chapter or 
section is generally put in small capitals, after a full capital of 
its own fomit. 

They were formerly cast to roman founts only, but some of the 
founders cast them in italic. 

PIGUBES. 

Arithmetical figures are nine in number, exclusive of the cipher. 

In the plain roman types, from Diamond to English, figures are 
invariably cast to an en in thickness of their respective bodies ; 
but in jobbing founts of larger size they are cast much thicker, 
and very irregular, — a deviation from mathematical nicety which 
causes great inconvenience and difficidty in justification, when 
columns of figures are required to range under each other. 

The adoption of "lining figures," or figures the face of each of 
which precbely fills the same space on the shank of the type, is 
now almost imiversal [123466789 0], There are, however, 
non-lining, or ascending and descending figures, of which the 
following is a specimen : — i 234567890. These are much 
used in works upon navigation, tables of logarithms, by parlia- 
mentary houses, and in rwlway time-tables. 

FEACTIONS. 

A fraction is part of a unit, and is written with two or more 
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figores, with a line between them, called the separatriz. The 
upper %ure, or amount, is called the numerator, and the lower 
the denominator. The denominator showa how man j parts the 
unit is divided into ; and the numerator how many of those parts 
the firaction represents. 

Large fractions for jobs can be made from fiill-£EU)ed figures 
of nearly half the size of the type to which they are to be 
justified ; addmg a small bit of brass rule to form the separatrix. 

In some instances, where split fractions are not to be had, the 
numerator and denominator may be given in ordinary figures, 
separated by a hyphen, as 7-16ths ; or even in words ; but judge- 
ment must be exercised in this respect. 

The rule, or separatrix, in superior fractions, is now generally 
cast above the figure, on the piece containing the denominator. 

BSEEBBNCES. 

Beferences are those marks or signs used to direct the reader 
tram that part of the text where they occur, to the observations 
at the foot or other part of the page to which' a corresponding 
mark of reference is attached. Where notes are numerous, or 
more than six in a page, the references are doubled, as ** <Mr ff. 

The asterisk [ * ], the first of these references, is used in the 
Boman Church books to divide each verse of a psalm, and show 
where the responses begin, which, in our Common Prayer Book, 
is denoted by a colon. They are sometimes used to supply the 
name of a person, in satirical or hbellous writings ; and frequently 
denote an omission or hiatus, by loss of ori^nal coj^, or ths^ 
some portion has been omitted not thought necessary to insert. 
In these instances they are used according to circumstances. 

The dagger [ t ], originally termed the obelisk, is often used 
in Boman Catholic Church books, in prayers of exorcism, at the 
blessing of bread, water, frnit, and upon other occasions wh^re 
the priest makes the sign of the cross. These are, however, only 
used where the square crosses ^ which are the proper symbols, 
are not to be had ; as also in briefs of the Pope, in ordinances 
and mandates of archbishops and bishops, who put the cross 
immediately before their signatures. 

The square cross is not reckoned amonest the references alluded 
to, and is only supplied to order by the rounders. 

The long cross, or dagger, is used in genealogical tables, and 
denotes the death of a person or the extinction of a fiunily. 

The double dagger [ ^ ] ^^^ parallel [ || ] are used only as 
references. 

The section [ § ] is frequently made use of in law works, where 
it is wished to denote the section of an act ; as, " 6 Geo. 4, cap. 10, 
§ 3." Occasionally also to denote the section of a work; as, 
''S 2, Of Collating Books." 
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The paragraph [ IT ] is rarely used, except in Bibles, where 
it is placed to denote the changing of the contents of a chapter, 
or in Common Prayer Books, to direct the order of the service, 
and which is called the Rubric (those lines being formerly printed 
in red). It has a heavy appearance as a note-reference, and may 
be considered as nearly abolished. 

The neatest references are superior figures or letters. These 
are used in various ways, sometimes going through the series, 
and sometimes only through the chapter, or other division of a 
work. The most convenient method is to commence with (*) or 
(*) on every page, where many notes occur ; but the description 
of reference, and manner of placing, depends on instructions to 
be received from the closet. 

Italic lower-case letters of the note-type are much used, enclosed 
between roman parentheses (a), and sometimes figures (1) ; the 
kerned letters require justifying with a space on each side, to avoid 
broken letters. Where they appear under each other in columns, 
the justification of the thick and thin letters should be umform. 

ACCENTED LETTEBS. 

Those which are called "accented" by printers, are the five 
vowels marked with an Acute, Grave, Circumflex, Diseresis, Long, 
or Short. Added to these are the French 9 j the Spanish fi j and 
the Portuguese a, o, u. 

Acute.'] — The five vowels marked with an acute were first con- 
trived to assist the monks in reading the Church service, that by 
this means they might arrive at a proper and settled pronunciation 
in the discharge of their sacerdotal functions ; and, by accenting 
the vowels afterwards in printed books, instruct others to conform 
to them in giving words their proper sound. 

The use of accents in any language is of course determined by 
rules. We do not insert them, though they have been laid down 
at some length in Printers' Grammars, because they seem to 
require grammatical knowledge of the languages in which they 
are used, to be properly understood. The compositor must 
foUow his copy. One piece of advice may be given, however : 
the acute 6 is of most frequent use in French ; where two ees 
come together at the end of a word in that language, the first, 
not the last, takes the accent. 

Grave.'] — In Latin it may be well to remember that the letters 
a and e take the grave accent when standing by themselves as 
separate words, as in ci priori^ h libris. In French, a standing by 
itself often has the accent, as in ^ propos^ d la mode, but also 
occurs without, as il y a; the first and most frequent ly-occurring 
being a preposition, the last a verb. 

In English, e is sometimes marked vnth a grave in poetry 
(mostly in the syllable ed), to mdic«b\A \>aa.\. VJc^i xosawBoaa ^1 "^Jsv^^ 
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line reqiiires it to be sounded, where common usage makes it 
coalesce with the previous syllable, as, 

« Thy knotty and combined locks to start." 

This practice, however, is by no means constant. 

The grave is also used in EngUsh poetry, where the accent is 
shifted from one syllable to the other, as, aspect, asphct. 

Circumflex.'} — The circumflexed vowels are not used for English 
words. 

DicBresis.'] — ^The vowels which are marked with two dots, or a 
diseresis, over them, are properly but three, e, !l, ii, though a and 5 
ought not to be omitted. This accent is used to denote that of 
two vowels coming together, and ordinarily forming a diphthong, 
both must be separately sounded, as, aerial, from Latin aer (not 
airial) ; Spenser's Faery Queen (not Fairy). Not always used in 
English, however, where seemingly needed ; and perhaps most in 
verse. Let the accent be on the second letter. 

Shorts and JJonffs.'] — Shorts, as well as longs, are invented to 
show the accent, sound, and quantity of syllables. Th^ are 
chiefly used in classical dictionaries, and in scanning of Latin 
verses, after their syllables have been brought into feet, and 
marked with shorts and longs according to the measure of the 
verse. 

The French ^ .] — ^The c d la queue, c with a tail, or cediUa 
[ 9 ], is a French sort, and sounds like ss, when it stands before 
a, o, u, as in (}a, gar^on; whereas a common c, before the same 
vowels, is pronounced like a k. 
' The n marked with a stroke over it, is used in the Spanish, 
and pronounced like ni in the word opinion, but short and 
quick, as in " Espana." It is a sort which is used in the middle 
of words, but very rarely at the beginning. 

The Portuguese curved mark, or ^*^ [ " ]» is used by them as 
a mark of contraction, or the omission of a letter ; as, hua for 
huma^ &c. 

METAL BTJLES. 

These are cast to an en, one, two, three, and four ems in width. 
The uses to which they are applied are various. 

They are used occasionally as short column-rules, and also for 
cross lines after headings; as division lines between articles or 
subjects ; and for branching out matter. 

In catalogues of goods they imply ditto when they range imme- 
diately under the name of any article ; in catalogues of books, a 
metal rule signifies "by the same," instead of repeating the 
author's name, or the title of every separate treatise of his 
writing; and in index matter, or tables of contents, they are 
used as a sign of repetition of the preceding ^^ot^ 
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Metal rules are used for blanks, where the Christian or the 
surname of a person is not known, or is intentionally omitted. 

Wherever a metal rule stands for a name or word, or to show 
a blank which is supposed to require filling up, it will be proper 
and necessary to put a space on each side ; as, Mr. — Williams ; 
Rev. — Jones j The — day of — next j Articles of Agreement 
made this — day of — in the year of our Lord, &c. 

They are used for joining and extending the middles and comers 
of superior braces ; as ^^ * ^ 

One-em metal rules are often used as elipsis points, and some 
houses have the custom of placing a space on each side, while 
others omit the space altogether. 

En metal rules are used to signify to or till; as, chap, xviii. 
8-21 ; that is, firom the third to the twenty-first verse. Or, 
pp. 69-74; instead of enumerating the intermediate verses or 
folios; em rules and hyphens are frequently indifferently used 
for the same purpose, but where en rules are to be had, they look . 
much neater, and should l)e uniformly used. / 

BBACES. 

These characters are used for various purposes ; as, to connect 
a number of words with one common term, so as to prevent the 
necessity of repetition. They stand before and keep together 
such articles as are of the same import, and are subdivisions of 
preceding articles. They sometimes stand after and keep together 
such articles or classes as make above one line, and have a total 
sum, or other explanation, which is justified to answer to the 
middle point of the brace. Sometimes braces are used in the 
margin, to cut o£f the shoulder-notes from the other notes of a 
work. Formerly they were much in use to brace three lines or a 
trivet of poetry having the same rhyme. 

The bracing side of a brace is always turned to that portion of 
the matter which has the greatest number of lines. "WTiere many 
braces are used, they should be kept as uniform as possible. 

Superior braces, or middles and comers, are exceedingly useful 
where the metal rules join properly. In genealogical works, or 
pedigrees, superior braces are sometimes used the flat way, but 
the directing point is not always in the centre : it has its place 
under the name of the parent whose offspring stands between 
corner and comer of the inside of the brace, in order of primo- 
geniture. 

Braces of an unusual size are frequently made of brass rule, 
and when neatly got up, have a good effect. 

THE LOWEB-OASB ALPHABET. 

The lower-case o d i 1 m y x m» 'oswdi ^a \sxsaftKwik&, "S^i. 
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preliminary matter they are used as far as required up to the 
body of the work. In medical books, the j is used as signifying 
one ; the ij as two, &c. 

DOUBLE AND TEEBLE LETTEES. 

Double letters were originally formed for the convenience of 
one kerned letter joining with another, as in the instance of 
fi, ff, fl, ffi, ffl, and also to prevent the kern of the letter f^ when 
in contact with the f, i, or 1, from being broken. 

POINTS, &C. 

The points belonging to a fount of type are, the comma, semi- 
colon, colon, and period or full point, with the note of interrogation 
and admiration. 

The hyphen and apostrophe, although not strictly points, or 
used in pimctuation, are usually reckoned or referred to as points. 

As several of the points made use of in pimctuation are applied 
to other purposes, we will mention a few of the most important. 

Commas are used to denote extracts or quotations from other 
works, in dialogue matter, or passages or expressions not original, 
by inverting two of them, and placing them before the passage 
quoted — closing such passage with two apostrophes. These 
commas are technically termed " inverted commas," or " turned 
commas ;" and a thin space should be uniformly placed after, to 
keep them clear or free from the letter immediately following. 

The practice of running commas down the commencement of 
the lines, in pages or columns, to the end of the extract or quota- 
tion, is not nearly so prevalent as formerly, although it is still 
continued in Bills and Acts of ParHament, in Appeal Cases, in 
some newspapers, and by a few authors. Where a quotation 
occurs within a quotation, or a speech within a speech, the proper 
method of distinguishing these is, by placing a single inverted 
comma at the commencement of such extra quotation or speech, 
and continuing to run one also down the left side of the matter 
composed, till it is concluded, when it is closed by a single apos- 
trophe, corresponding with the single comma before used. If the 
original quotation or speech, and the extra quotation also close 
at the same point, there is a thin space used, and after this two 
apostrophes. But if the first quotation or speech is continued, 
the conclusion of that is marked by two apostrophes only. 

It is supposed that inverted commas were introduced with a 
view to supersede the lavish use of italic, with which our older 
editions of books were interlarded. They are known to both 
printers and writers in Germany as Gdnseaugen, or geese-eyes. 

A single comma inverted is used as an abbreviation to the word 
Mac, as in the instance of M'Growaiv, M-'Doi^ald, &c. 
Double commas, sometimes m^etV^^ axA «iO\!Qa\iasia'e> *Ya. v&»si\s 
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proper position, are made use of instead of the repetition of the 
word ditto, or the frequent use of a metal rule, in column or other 
matter. 

Semicolon.'] — The semicolon was formerly used to denote the 
letters uire in the contraction of the word Esquire ; as, Esq; 

In Latin it is now sometimes used in the contracted words ; 
as, ahsq; deniq; &c. 

In ancient manuscripts the inverted semicolon • was frequently 
used as a frill stop. 

ColonJi — This is a Qreek word, which i» variously translated ; 
as, a limb ; a member ; a foot or leg ; a part of a building ; a 
member of a sentence. 

In jobs colons are sometimes used to separate figures in 
pounds, shillings, and pence denominations ; as, 21. : 4^. : 6d. 

A colon placed sideways over a particular vowel, and properly 
justified, will answer for a diseresis to any capital letter. If 
to a lower-case, the upper beard of the type must be cut away. 

Full points, inverted, denote the fractional or decimal parts of 
money, weights, or measures, but no space is used on either side. 

They are also used as leaders, in tables of contents, figure- work, 
and matter of a similar description. 

Apostrophe.'] — The apostrophe is called a sign of abbreviation, 
its appearance often ejecting some letter or letters from the word 
to which it is attached in poetry, where it often contracts two 
^Uables into one, in order to give a line its proper measure ; to 
trds the e yields oftener than any other letter ; as, honoured, 
bestow' d, &c. The apostrophe also cuts off" a vowel at the begin- 
ning of words for the same reason ; as, 'bate, 'scape, 'squire, &c. j 
sometimes a syllable is cut off; as, 'prentice. Where two words 
in poetry are mtended to have the sound of one syllable only, as, 
'twere (it were) ; you've (you have) ; 'tis (it is), — the apostrophe 
is made use of ; in prose these contractions are rarely allowed, 
excepting in conversational matter. 

The contracted words tho\ tkro\ canH, donH, His, Hwill, *em, 
frequently occurred in writers of the date 1600-1700. Thej^ 
participles were alsa generally spelt without the e ; as, helped, 
reckoned, concerned, pulVd, sav'd; but these would not now be 
so spelled in prose. It is not desirable to restore the apostrophes : 
they look ugly, and save no time. In dialogue, or conversational 
matter, frequent in novels, &c., many contractions are used ; as, 
"I don't see," "We can't approve," &c., although many of them 
would look far better, and more elegant, were they not abbre- 
viated. In these instances, however, the compositor will scarcely 
be justified in making alterations without some inquiry. 

Contractions of tins kind often appear in other copy, which 
the compositor might generally, if not always, alter during com- 
position ; and it requires only a very trifling discrimination to see 
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the propriety of so doing. For instance, in the speech of a 
counsel, the dehvery of a judgement, or in parliamentary dehates, 
&c., there is no reason why such words or expressions should 
he contracted : they may have heen so enunciated, and 
\ abbreviated by the reporter for convenience, but in print they 
' are intolerable. 

Where apostrophes immediately follow kerned or ascending 

letters, such as d, f, i, 1, or a note of admiration, interrogation, 

^ semicolon, or colon, a hair space should be placed betwixt them 

and the terminating latter. Where the sentence terminates with 

a fuU point or comma, a hair space is scarcely required. 

The apostrophe is used in such names as O'Connell, O'Donnel, 
O'Keefe, &c. 

The apostrophe is not used for abbreviations in the Holy 
Scriptures, nor in Forms of Prayers ; but everything there is set 
fiiU and at length. To this even the Latin law language had 
regard, and did not shorten the word DominuSf when it had 
rraerence to God; whereas, Dom. Reg. is put where our Lord 
the King is understood. 

The apostrophe used formerly to be called the mark for silence, 
intimating thereby, that the borrowed or quoted passage from 
another author ceases with that mark. 

Hyphen.'] — The hyphen, or division, although it cannot be 
denominated a point, is frequently made use of instead of dotted 
quadrats or leaders. Its proper use is for the division of words 
which cannot be completed in the same line, and the concluding 
part of which is completed in the one following. 

The hyphen appears in compound words, b& " lap-dog, tea-pot, 
self-love, to-day, to-night, to-morrow, twenty-first, twenty-second," 

I&c. Compound words should not be re-divided at the end of the 
line, as " to-mor-row, twen-ty-first. 
Parentheses.'] — The use of the parentheses ( ) is to enclose such 
words or sentences as make no part of the subject, yet at the same 
time strengthen or explain the argument, which, however, would 
read smoothly on were the enclosed matter omitted. 

Parentheses are not now so frequently used iu composition by 
authors as formerly : they place their intercalations or digressions 
in a sentence, between commas, which makes them equally intelli- 
gible as if enclosed between parentheses, and much neater ia 
appearance. 

To distinguish the two parentheses in the reading of proofs, 
the boy is taught to say as to the first, Par. ; the second is signified 
by saying Close, or Close Par. 

Crotchet, or Bracket.] — Stower, Johnson, and Hansard observe 
that " crotchets are seldom made use of now," and " the modem 
method of putting foUos in full-fiwjed figures, unattended, leaves 
them scarce a duty to perform." 
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The follow^ie are, howerer, some of the uses to which this 
character is applied : — 

Crotchets, or Brackets [ ], serve to enclose a word or sentence 
which is given as an explanation to some preceding foreign or 
obsolete word or sentence, as " The towing-path [_le marchepied 
le long] of a navigable river ;" " Who would fardels [burdens] 
bear?" or which is intended to supply some deficiency, or to 
rectify some mistake, as " He saw the other witness [Smith] on 
the right side of the hedge ;" " In the summer of that year [1716] 
Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Addison had occasion to take a journey 
into Warwickshire." 

Th,ey are used also in forms of particular prayers, as " Bestore 
him [her] we beseech Thee ;" " This is the first [second, third] 
time of," &c. 

They sometimes enclose letters or figures used for references to 
notes, as [12] [m]. 

Crotchets withm crotchets are sometimes made use of. In 
such instances the outer ones are occasionally of thicker fieu^e, for 
the purpose of giving greater distinctness, as [ [ ] ]. 

QUASBATS AND SPACES. 

Quadrats.'] — The English founders cast quadrats to two, three, 
and four ems of every body smaller than Great Primer ; but 
rarely exceed two or three ems for larger bodies. The Scotch 
foimders seldom cast them above three ems even for the small 
bodies of type. 

An em quadrat is equal on its four sides, and is the true quadrat, 
from quadratusy squared. It is used at the commencement of 
paragraphs, at the termination of every sentence or after a full 
point, and is much required in table-work. 

An en quadrat is exactly half the size of the em : it is used 
after a semicolon, colon, admiration, interrogation, and some- 
times after a comma ; after the letters f^ fi*, and before the j, in 
roman type. In italic it is properly applied after these, as also 
after some kerned capitals. In lines of capitals or small capitals, 
Black, GK)thic, Albion, Egyptian, Clarendon, &c., nothing less 
than the en quadrat shoiud be used for spacing words, as, in 
consequence of the face of these types being fuller charged, they 
do not appear sufficiently separated with the ordinarv thick space. 

8paces/\ — Spaces are used to separate one word from another, 
and, to enable the compositor to space even, and justify his lines 
to a nicety, they are cast to various thicknesses. Thick spaces are 
uniformly throe, middle spaces four, and thin spaces five, to an 
em quadrat of the respective bodies of type to which they belong. 
Besides these, there are hair spaces, cast remarkably thin, but 
not to any uniform number ; they are particularly useful for 
corrections, but should not be generally made use of during 
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composition. To space out lines in titles, head-lines, &c., thej 
are of great service. 

Leaders, or Dotted Quadrats.'] — ^These are much used in tables 
of contents, figure-matter, and wherever part of a line reads on to 
a column on the right hand. Thej are sometimes composed solid, 
and sometimes open, vdth one, two, or more ems between each. 
In the latter case, and whether composed imder each other or 
diamond fashion, a leader should never come close up to the 
type. Much inconvenience arises where leaders of different founts 
are kept in the same office, not only from, mixture, but from their 
not b^g so available to any purpose requinng a large quuitity. 
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SIGNS. 

AlGEBBAIO, AbITHMETICAIj, AlTD GeOMETEICAIi. 



plitSy more, in addi- 
tion 

miwua, less, in sub- 
traction 

mto, m multiplication 

by, in division 

equal to 

signs in proportion 

similitude; unknown 
difference 

the radical sign in 
evolution 

regular quadrangle 

triangle 



Z_ ... acute angle 

I ... right angle 

±_ ... perpendicular 

O ... rectangled parallelo- 
gram 

C" ... greater than, or 

"3 ... less than 

— : ... the difference, or 
excess 

II ... parallelism 

db ... equilateral 

TT ... geometrical propor- 
tion 

_V ... equiangular, or similar 



ASTBONOMIOAL. 

The Twelve Zodiacal 



Aries, the Kam 
Taurus, the Bull 
Gemini, the Twins 
Cancer, the Crab 
Leo, the Lion 
Virgo, the Virgin 
Libra, the Balance 



Signs, 

V\ ... Scorpio, the Scorpion 
^ ... Sagittarius, the 

Archer 
yp ... Capricomus, the Qottt 
hS ... -4 gworjtw, the Water- 
bearer 
X ••• Pwccj, the Fishes 



The Planetary Signs, 



Mercury 
Venus 
the Earth 
the Moon 



o • • ' 

¥ ... 



Mars 
Vesta 
Juno 
Ceres 

... The Sun 






Pallas 
Jupiter 
Saturn 
Uranus 



i. 



o 

1> 



6 
8 

A 

□ 
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The Lunar Signs. 
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New Moon 
First Quarter 



Full Moon 
Last Quarter 



Aspects of the Planets, 



Conjunction 
Opposition 
Trine 
Quartile 



* 

e 



Geogeaphical. 



Sextile 

Dragon's Head 
Dragon's Tail 
Part of Fortune 



° denotes a Degree, as for example, 45° means 45 degrees 

' „ a Minute „ „ SC/ „ 50 minutes 

" a Second „ ,, 25' „ 25 seconds 



)) 



}) 



» 



}> 



R represents 




... recipey take 


a, or aa 


••• ••• ••• 


. . . ana, equal parts of each 


ft 


• •• ••• ••• 


. . . semis, half 


lb 


• ... 


... Zt^ra, a pound 


I 


• ••• ••• •«• 


. . . ounce 


3 


• ■• ■«« ••• 


... drachm 


9 


• •• ta* ••• 


. . . scruple 




MiSCETTiATVEOUS. 


f 


. ... per (in 


per cent, per lb. &c.) 


?::: ::: 


... at or to 




. . . . doUur or dollars 


£ 


... libra, lihrcB, pound or pounds sterling 


/ 


. . . . soliduSf 


a shilling ; solidi, shillings 



Leads, or Space Lines."] — These are represented by small sUps 
of type metal, quadrat high, and of almost every length fix)m two 
ems to fifty. In tliickness the most usual are — three, four, six, 
and eight-to-pica, but they may be had so thin as fourteen to 
that body. Where leads are necessary to replace one or two 
lines of type, the following Table will be found sufficiently 
correct ; but, on account of the difference in founders' standards, 
they cannot generally be made equivalent in Uke proportion for a 
number of Imes : — 
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Hke Number and Description of Leads required to jutUfy with 
a Une of any given body of Type, 

Pearl One four and one dght-to>pica. 

Buby One four and one six-to>pica. 

Nonpardl Two fours ; three sixes ; or four eights. 

Emerald One four, one six, and one eight. 

Minion One four and two sixes. 

Brevier ^Gaslon's) Five eights ; or two fours and one eight. 

Brevier JFiggins') Two fours and one six. 

Bourgeois Three eights and two sixes. 

Long Primer Three fours ; or six eights. 

BmaU Pica Two fours and two sixes. 

Pica Four fours; or six sixes. 

English Three thick and two sixes. 



This Table shows what number of ems of any other fount will 
correspond in depth of body with any given number of Pica 
ems, m)m 10 ems Pica to 30. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON GREEK. 



This is one of the sacred languages, and frequently in use ; it 
is necessary for every office to be furnished with Q-reek type in 
proportion to the work done therein. It is often in use for 
words, notes, mottoes, &c. ; the following alphabet will therefore 
be found of service to the compositor : — 
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Xi . . . . 
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The Greek alphabet contains seventeen consonants, and seven 
vowels. 
The accents and aspirates in the Gh:^k language are — 

* Lenis 

* Asper 
' Acute 

* Grave 



" Lenis acute 

* Lenis grave 

* Asper acute 

* Asper grave 



** Circimiflex 

* Circimiflex lenis 



** Diseresis 
* Diseresis acute 
Circumflex asper *" Diseresis grave 



The Greek vowels admit of two aspirations, viz. sprritus asper 
[ * ], and spiritus lenis [ * ]. Spiritus asper has the sound of 
the letter h ; spiritus lenis denotes the absence of that sound. 

A vowel or diphthong beginning a word has one of these aspi- 
rations over it ; the vowel upsilon admits only of the asper. 

The letter p, at the beginning of a word, has an asper over it, as 



* Other characters were formerly cast by the founders, but are now gene- 
rally omitted, being very rarely used by Greek writers. 
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f4u ; and where two p s meet in a word, the first has a lenis and 
the other an asper, as /J /i. 

The Greek has three accents, viz. Acute [ ' ], which can fell 
only upon one of the last three syllables of a word j Grave [ ^ ], 
which can only be placed on the last syllable ; Circumflex [ " ], 
which may be on the last syllable and the last but one. 

In diphthongs the accents are placed over the second vowel ; 
as, ainhst not avrhs ; TaCro, not tSuto. 

The apostrophe [ * ] is used to show the omission of the vowels 
a, €, 1, 0, and the diphthongs ou and oi, when they stand at the 
end of a word, and the next word begins with a vowel ; as, 
vap* avT^, for iraph. avr^ ; irdm* l^\€yov, for irdvra l^\tyov. Some- 
times the apostrophe contracts two words into one; as, K^yi», 
for Koi iyti) i iy^fiai, for iyi) otfiai ; K^iceu/os, for kcu iKuvos. 
Sometimes an apostrophe supplies the place of a vowel beginning 
a word ; as, & *ya6^f for & &ya0^ ; irov *a-ri, for irov ia-ri : this is 
chiefly used in poetry. 

But the prepositions rrepl and vph sufier no elision, though the 
next word begin with a vowel; as, irepl vfuiv, irph ifiov; v§pl 
a^hvy irph ir<av, &c. 

The diseresis [ ** ] separates two vowels, that they may not be 
pronounced as a diphthong: thus, &ut^ with a diaeresis makes 
three syllables ; but without a diseresis av is a diphthong, and 
makes al/r^ two syllables. 

The diastole [ , ] is put between two particles that would bear 
a difierent sense without it; thus, 5,t6 8,Ti signify whatever s 
whereas 8t6 stands for as, and tri for that. T<J,t6 with a diastole 
implies and this, but when without, it answers to the adverb then. 

The Q-reek note of interrogation is the roman semicolon [ ; ]. 

The colon, in Greek, is an inverted full point [ * ]. 

The following rules may be easily borne in mind : — No accent 
can be placed over any other than one of the last three syllables 
of a word. No vowel or diphthong can have the asper or lenis 
except at the beginning of a word. The grave accent never 
occurs but on the last syllable ; and this being the case, the 
asper grave [ *^ ] and lenis grave [ ** ] are required only for a 
few monosyllables. Almost every word has an accent, but very 
seldom has more than one ; and when this happens, it is an 
acute thrown back upon the last syllable from one of those 
words called enclitics, which, in that case, has none, unless it be 

t followed by another encHtic. In no other case than this can a 
last syllable have an acute accent, except before a full point, 
colon, or note of interrogation, when a grave accent on the last 
syllable is changed to an acute ; a circumstance which has often 
led printers who were ignorant of the reasons for accenting the 
same word diflerently in diflerent situations, to think that there 
j was an error in their copy, and thus to make one in their proof. 
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TABLES OF CALCULATIONS. 



This Table shows the numher of lines containing a thousand 
ens in any body of type, from Pica to Nonpareil, and from 10 
to 40 Pica ems in width. 
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29 
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Table s] 


tiowing the price of 


any niimber of letters firam 
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10,000 to 50,000, and from $d. to 9d. per thousand. 
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APPENDIX. 

TERMS USED IN PRINTING OFFICES RELATING TO CUSTOMS, 

TYPES, AND MATERIALS. 



Brothers, and fellow-labourers in oar Art, 
Who urge incessant toil with patient heart, 
Whether at case the lighter task ye prove. 
Or with stretch'd nerves the powerftil lever move. 
May honest pride your manly bosoms swell, 
O, chief with yon let moral goodness dwell ! 
No degradation waits on hmnble means, 
Nor powerfid vice its elevation screens. 
Yours is the glory — yours the victor's meed. 
Whom from the right temptation cannot lead ; 
Behold what millions by your toils rejoice : 
Let Friendship speak, O list that warning voice ! 
Whilst your industrious hands heap up the stores 
To cheer the heart of man on disfant shores ; 
Amidst the wonders that yourselves have wrought 
Amongst mankind be not alone untaught ; 
Let temperance lead you through her golden gate ; 
With moral worth ye may be truly great. 

— J. M'CSBEBY. 
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TERMS USED IN PRINTING OFFICES RELATING TO CUSTOMS, 

TYPES, AND MATERIALS. 

ACCOUNT LINE. This is a term used in a compositor's bill for the 
week : it is supposed to represent the value of certain portions of work really 
executed, but which, from being in an unfinished state, cannot be entered 
with a specific charge ; it is therefore the custom to charge " On Account" 
somewhere about the estimated value of the work done, andwhich is deducted, 
as a matter of course, week after week, until the G^eneral Bill is made out, 
when the account is balanced. 

BACK BOXES. The whole of the boxes or divisions in the upper-case 
not appropriated to either capitals, small capitfds, or figures, are generally 
so termed, whether they happen to be in the front or back part of tne case ; 
as also are the small boxes on the outer portion of the lower-case. 

BACK PAGES. Thia means, to make the appearing lines on .both sides 
of the leaf equal in length. 

BACKS. In folios the '* backs" are the spaces added to the cross of the 
chase, which form the back margin of the book. 37 & seeming anomaly, 
however, another term — " gutters" — is used for the back margm in other 
impositions, whilst the Jh>wt margin, where the outer edge must be cut, is 
called '* backs." See Guttbb. 

BAD COPY. Such copy as is. badly written, or where the sense is diffi- 
cult to make out, from interlineations, &o., or much italic. It is usual for 
the employer to pay something extra per sheet to the compositors for the 
loss of time which they necessarily incur in deciphering it. In some instances 
copy is so illegible that no extra price can justfy pay a compositor. 

BAKE. This is a term used in those instances where, when letter is rinsed 
or laid up for distribution, it adheres or sticks so closely together that it is 
separated with difficulty ; the compositor's fingers are miade sore by pressing 
the types against the edge of the case in order to accomplish his purpose. 
New letter is always difficult to separate and distribute if it remains long in 
chase after it is worked off, from the lye penetrating between the interstices 
of the letter. Prevention is better than cure ; and it will be foimd the very 
best plan, as regards new type, to saturate vfith a solution of strong soap ana 
water every page before laying it in ease. This is most effectual to prevent 
the Baking qf Letter ; it also takes off the extreme brightness which is so 
unnleasant to the eye, and renders the type better to feel with the fingers. 
Ola type will become baked if the ink is not properly washed off and well 
rinsea oefore the forms are placed away. 

BASKERYILLE. Types are sometimes distinguished as " Baskerville." 
Dr. Dibdin remarks that '* the typography of Baskerville is eminently beau- 
tiAil ; his letters are in general of a slencfer and delicate form. * * * In 
his Italic letter, whether capital or small, he stands unrivalled ; such elegance, 
freedom, and perfect symmetry being in vain looked for among the specimens 
of Aldus and ColinsBUS." — Dibdin on the CUusics. 

BASTARD FOUNTS. Founts of tvpe which are cast with a smaU face 
on a large body, as a Pica face on English, Brevier on Bourgeois, &c. The 
object in casting them thus was to obviate the necessity for leads, and many 
disputes in consequence have occurred. These are now, it is hoped, settled 
by the Scale of 1847. See page 183. 
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BATTER. When the face of the type gets injured, it is termed a Batter. 

BEARD OF A LETTER. The angle of the square shoulder of the shank, 
immediatelj below the face of the letter ; a vacant space wluch serves as a 
support for descending letters. 

BEGIN EVEN, OB BEGIN A PAB. See Mam Etmt. 

BE VENUE. This word is said to be a corruption of the French bien 
venue, or velcome. It is the fee paid bj a new workman on admittance to a 
chapel, and to which something is added to provide bread and cheese and a 
draught of porter. The amount varies in different offices ; in some it is 
scarcely recognised at the present day. See O. I. 

BINDING. In locking-up a form, if the head or bolt be longer than the 
width of the page, or the gutter, side, or foot-stick extend so as to prevent 
the matter bemg properly secured by the quoins, it is usual to say, the head, 
eide-trtick, or the gutter, binds. 

BLOCKED-UP. Letter is blocked up when it is all composed, and none 
can be sent to press so as to proceed with the work. This may arise from 
various causes ; as, the author not returning the proofs regularly — ^firom the 
proofs not being read up— firom other work employing the same type— from 
the non-attendance of compositors — firom a scarcity of sorts — ^£i:t>m presamen 
not being able to work, &c. 

BOARD-RACK. This is a frame of wood containing slides for the reeep; 
tion of the Letter-Boards. See LBTTBS-Boija>. 

BODKIN. Compositors find their own bodkins. They are used for 
tK>rrecting — that is, for drawing out wrong letters marked in the prooft. 
" Patience and a sh^rp bodkin" facilitate the operation of correcting. 

BODY. The size or shank of any type from the back to the frxmt, or the 
square of the em quadrat of any particular sized type, as Brevier body. 
Long Primer body, &c. • 

BODY OF THE WORK. The subject-matter of a work is thus termed 
to distinguish it from the preface, introduction, notes, index, &c. 

BOTTLE-ARSED. Letter that is wider or thicker at the bottom of the 
shank than it is at the top, through some fault in casting or dressing. 

BOTTLE-NECKED. Letter that is thicker at the top than it is at the 
bottom, from the same cause. Old terms, and, in consequence of snporior 
skill being brought into requisition by the founders, nearly obsolete. 

BOW THE LETTER. This term was formerly applied to bad letters 
taken from a form in correcting, and bent, so as to prevent their being used 
again. The best plan is to break all bad letters, so that they may be placed 
in the shoe at once. If neither bent or broken, they are placed m the 
quadrat boxes, not only causing pie, but at some future time giving trouble 
in examination. 

BOX IT UP. To enclose any figure or other work within a border of 

BRANCHING OUT. The insertion of leads, regrets, or white-Hnes in 
titles, or jobs, so as to open or extend the matter. 

BRASS RULE. Brass rule is of various thicknesses ; those of six and 
eight-to-pica are most generally used. In length it varies from about fourteen 
inches to twenty-four. One or its edges is beveled off on each side, so as to 
print a fine line ; the opposite edge wul print a line the full thickness of the 
brass. From brass rule, neat long braces, swell and fancy rules, diagrams, 
&c. &c., may be manufactured. 

BREAK. The last line of any paragraph. 

BROADSIDE. A form of one full page, printed on one side onfy of a 
whole sheet of any sized paper, as royal broadside, demy broadside, &c. 

BROKEN MATTER. This term is applied to an^ disarrangement of the 
lines or words of type, which in such a state forms pie. See Pib. 

BULLET. This is applied to the instant dismissal of any one, whether 
far nmoonduct or any other caoae. It ia tended The SitUet, 
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Cancel. On the completion of a work, if the author or editor has dis- 
covered any errors of importance, they are ordered to be re-set, and will 
probably be worked oif with the sheet of preliminary matter. It used to be 
the plan to place a reference sideway in the white-line of an odd page of any 
reprinted leaf, to distinguish it as such. Such marks were very unsightly, 
and are now omitted. The warehouseman, having proper instructions, is 
supposed to cut or tear that portion of the sheet containing the error, and 
the oinder throws them out, substituting the correct leaves. Cancellation is 
derived from cancella, a lattice. It denotes the drawing of a pen several 
times obliquely across a page, in the manner of lattice-wonc. 

CASES. Cases are always spoken of as in pairs, excepting where some 
particular one containing ntncy type is meant. They have already been 
alluded to. Although ca^es are uniformly made, the practice of laving letter 
on different plans is so injudicious that, if done with the view of throwing 
the contents into pie, and occasioning the loss of useful sorts, no other plan 
could possibly be more effectual. See pages 4, 9, 134. 

Double Cases. These comprise upper and lower-case divisions in one case. 
They are extremely useful for small founts of jobbing type having upper 
and lower-case sorts, or for italic. 

Treble Cases. These hold three founts of two-line or fancy capitals of any 
description. They economize room, but are frequently misused by crowding 
four or five founts in the same case. See page 136. 

CAST-OFF COPY. This is to examine and find how much, either of 
written or printed copy, will come into any given space or number of lines 
of any assigned body of type or measure ; or to ascertain how many sheets 
the copy, written or printed, will make in any given type or pa^e. If a few 
lines of the copy are composed, and the type gets in fine for hne, or, if six 
lines of type contain nine lines of copv, the estimate is soon made, making 
due allowance for interlineations and aeletions. 

CATCH-WORDS are found in a work entitled LiUum ifedicineB, printed 
at Ferrara, in 1486. They were first used at Venice by Vindeline de Spira in 
1469-70. The word that stands alone on the right hand at the foot of the 

Sage : i. e. the first word of the page following. Seldom used in the present 
ay, except in Bills or Acts of Paniament. The signature, when required, 
is put in the same line. 

CEDILLA. A small mark in the shape of a reversed c, used when that 
letter is pronounced soft in French words. See page 218. 

CERTIFICATE. By the Act 39 Q*o. 3, cap. 79, the following form 
notice is required to be given to the Clerk of the Peace by any person 
keeps a press or type for printing : — 

To the Clerk of the Peace for [here insert the county, stewartry, riding, 
division, city, borough, town, or place] , or his deputy. 

I, A. B., of , do hereby declare, that I have a printing press and 

types for printing, which I purpose to use for printing within [here insert 
tne place where the business is to be carried onn and which I require to be 
entered for that purpose, in pursuance of an Act passed in the thirty -ninth 
year of the reign of nis Majest^r King George the Third, intituled, •• An Act 
for the more effectual suppression of societies established for seditious and 
treasonable purposes, and for better preventing treasonable and seditious 
practices." Witness my hand this day of . Signed in the 

presence of 

CHAFF. This is a term applied in printing officM when one compositor 
teases another either as regards his work, his habits, disposition, &c. Lying 
and swearing is resorted to freely in order to sustain the assertions adduced, 
and, as a consequence, aU the bad passions are frequently roused into activity, 
engendering spite, ill-will, and all their concomitants. It is often a source 
of much unpleasantness and bad feeling amongst otherwise agreeable com- 
panions, ana no argument can be held m favour of its continuance. 

CHAPELS. Mr. M'Creery says, " The title of Chapel to the internal 
regulations of a printing office originated in Caxton's exercising the profes- 
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sion in one of the chapels in Westminster Abbey, and may be considered as 
an additional proof, from the antiquity of the custom, of his being the first 
English printer. In extensive houses, where many workmen are employed, 
the calling of a Chapel is a business of very great importance, and generaUj 
takes place when a member of the office has a complaint to allege against 
any of his fellow- workmen, the first intiniation of which he makes to the 
Father of the Chapel, usually the oldest printer in the house, who, should 
he conceive that the charge can be substantiated, and the injury supposed to 
have been received is of such magnitude as to caU for the inter^rence of the 
law, summonses the members of the Chapel before him at the imposing stone, 
and there receives the allegations and the defence, in solemn assembly, and 
dispenses justice with typographical rigour and impartiality. * • ♦ The 
punishment generally consists m the criminal providing a libaium, by which, 
the offending workman may wash away the stain that his misconduct has 
left upon the body at large. Should the, plaintiff not be able to substantiate 
his charge, the fine falls upon himself for having arraigned his companion, a 
mode or practice which is marked with the features of sound policy, as it 
never loses sight of • The Good of the Chapel.* " 

" These Clutpels," says Mr. Hansard, " were formerly the means not only 
of regulating to proper behaviour the various tempers and characters that 
might be introduced mto a printing office, but of establishing a mutual charity 
for the purposes of relief in cases of sickness or misfortune ; in order to effect 
which each man subscribed a trifiing sum, a penny or two, weekly, to which 
the master regularly added perhaps five or ten times as much, by which 
contributions a fund was formed, called 'The Box.' When any member 
was visited bv calamity, a petition was drawn up — a Chapel called — delibera- 
tion followea — ^and such a sum was voted as was thought necessary for 
temporary relief." 

" In process of time," continues Mr. Hansard, " this excellent instUuHon 
• * * was perverted to evil purposes." He then proceeds with severe 
strictures on Chapels, which are evidently based upon the unfortunate disputes 
that caused much ill-feeling between masters and men about the time he 
wrote. Under no circumstances should it be the purpose of this book to 
rake up angry by-gones ; but more especially is it unnecessary since the late 
amicable re-arrangemeut, or rather revision, of the Scale. As matter of 
history, however, we may state, that the frequent calling of Chai^ls encouraged 
intemperance, and seriously impeded business . Chapels then feU into abeyance, 
as much from the good sense ofthe men as from the opposition of the masters. 
At the present time, Chapels are not only recognised out encouraged (subject 
to reasonable modes of holding them), oy the most respectable masters in 
the business. 

Chapels qf the Present Time. We have said, in another place, that different 
dispositions will exist, and that occasions for ^spute cannot be avoided, where 
there is a large body of men working on the piece. In cases of simple mis- 
understanding between one man and another, arbitration will easily settle the 
affair. This plan is now often adopted with success. But there are some- 
times turbulent tempers to deal with, that cannot be controlled without s 
Ann expression of the feeling of the whole body to which they belong. 
Difference of opinion as to the proper mode of charging a specified work w3l 
also arise between overseers and companionships. Can any injury accrue 
to the employer, or any loss of dignity oefall the men, by an appeal to the 
collective sense of the Chapel ? Neither party can object to it if their desire 
be honourable. 

These considerations have so weighed upon employers, that they generally 
pay much deference to the opinion of the Chapel. On the other hand, work- 
men now conduct their Chapels in such a way that business is not interfered 
with, nor drunkenness tolerated. Instead of choosing the oldest man for 
Fathery as was the custom, compositors now elect the man whom they con- 
sider, by good conduct and knowledge of his business, to merit the respect 
of their overseer. In most large firms, Chapels are held periodically out of 
the office, for the expenses of which, as well as for the relief of distress, a 
small Bum ia paid weekly by each member. In cases of emergency a Chapel 
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TOAj be called at once, bat not at the will of any hot-headed indiyidaal, for 
either the Father is allowed to exercise his own discretion, or he must have 
a requisition from a stated number of persons before he can convene the 
assembly. 

Apprentices, except in the last year of their servitude (this only in some 
offices), do not attend the Chapel, nor is the master or overseer ever allowed 
to be present when one is held. 

CHASE. A chase is a rectangular iron frame for containing the pages of 
type which are locked up within it, so as to convey the whole safely to and 
from the press or machine, and to keep the type securely fixed during the 
process of printing. A chase is required to bear equfdly on the imposing 
surface or stone, and the press table : the cross-bars should be perfectly 
true, so as to give good register, and the inside in all its parts must be quite 
straight and square. The cross-bars ought never to be used for any other 
purpose than that to which they are ^propriated. 

CLEAEING AWAY. This is the laying-up of forms for the purpose of 
having the matter put in readiness for friture use. The type should be 
washed, the chase and furniture placed away : the pages lifted on old or brass 
galleys, and, after the heads, whites, and all irreguGur matter, are carefrdly 
extracted and distributed, and leads, brass rule, £c., placed in their proper 
receptacles, the solid portion is tied up in convenient pieces or pages, put on 
a letter-board until u>>arly dry, when it is papered up and marked with its 
proper name and description. In clearing away, it should be a practice 
never to tie up leads, rules, head-lines, or peculiar matter of any sort, along 
with that of a solid nature. Everything of this kind should be at once 
distributed by the house, so as to be immediately available for other purposes, 
and it would be found very advantageous to attend to this. If tnis is not 
done, it is easy to imagine the consequence when given out for distribution. 
So far as the contents of the papers answer their purpose, the compositors 
naturally attend to it ; when, however, it is interlarded with small capitals, 
italics, or other material for which they have no use, such portion is placed, 
perhaps, on a galley for temporary purposes, and hence so much of tne pie, 
which accumulates to future loss and inconvenience. If there happens to be 
a large amount of peculiar, or figure or open matter, it should oe papered 
up and marked as such, for convenient division. 

CLEARING- PIE. This is the sorting of general pie which has accnma- 
lated from various quarters. Not only does every distinct size require to be 
separated, but different founts of the same size. If there is a considerable 
(juantity, the apprentices or reading-boys are supposed to sort and compose 
it for immediate distribution, or for papering up, the only means that can be 
adopted for preventing it falling into the same state, ana requiring the same 
operation to be re-performed. Fair Sotue-Pie, or single letters that drop 
by accident on the floor, is so liable to injury before it is swept up, that were 
it not for the danger of other pie being added, it had better oe placed in the 
metal-box. An authorized person shomd overlook it before it be disposed of. 

CLEARING STONE. It is a rule in all offices, that after imposing or 
correcting, the mallet, shooting-stick, furniture, quoins, saw, saw-mock, and 
shears, are to be returned to their proper places ; type distributed, and bad 
letters put into the shoe, so that no impediment shall be offered to the next 
person using the stone. Any of the articles, or two letters left on the stone, 
will render the party offending liable to a fine. 

CLERICAL ERRORS. Clerical errors are understood to be errors made 
in the copy by the transcriber or author. 

CLICKING. This is the term applied to the mode pursued in London of 
getting out work by the formation of a companionship, or selected number 
of men, who are appointed to go on with a certain work or works. A work 
is said to be " cliclced" when each man works on his lines, and keeps an 
account thereof. See page 99. 

CLOSE UP. Where au opening has been left on a galley between the 
matter of two compositors, for convenience of emptying the finish of the 
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preceding take, the first in copy mast, when he has completed it, " clote up" 
the subsequent matter to his own : and so where any other openings are left. 

COLOPHON. An end ; an achievement ; the conclusion of a book, for- 
merly containing the place, or year, or both, of its publication. Named after 
a city of Ionia. — Craig's Etym. Diet. See Impbikt. 

COPY. The written or printed copy of any subject undergoing the process 
of printing is termed Coptf. Great care is reouisite as to its proper preser- 
vation : its loss might produce consequences or a very unpleasant nature. 

COPYEIGHT. The copyright of a work, engraving, or piece of music, 
is secured for forty-two years, and passes from the author or proprietor to 
his children, by payment of 5s. at Stationers' Hall for registration, 5«. for 
a certificate, the presentation of a copy to the Stationers' Company, and of 
four others for the British Museum and Universities. 

COEEECTIONS. Moxon, the earliest writer on Typography, says, " The 
letters marked in a proof are called Corrections. The letters or words intended 
to replace the wrong ones marked in the proof, are now so termed. A com- 
positor is said to Qather the Corrections when he collects the required types 
for that purpose." See pages 14, 39. 

COVENTRY. When a workman does not conform to the regulations of 
the chapel, he is sent to Coventry : that is, no person is allowed to speak to 
him on any consideration, apart from business matters, until l^e pays a due 
regard to the rules. 

" CUT THE LINE." This term is made use of in those houses where 
work is got up on the ^^m of " clicking." It means that if any one or 
more of the companionship is out of copy or out of letter, according to 
previous a^eement, the whole of the same companionship must stop work 
until there is a fresh supply of either the one or the other. It is thought 
that clearing away, or other necessary work, might often be resorted to instead 
of allowing men to lose their time in instances of this kind ; and, as this 
would have to be charged, no loss could accrue, but considerable advantage, 
from the supply it womd give of material for business purposes, besides we 
keeping of men together. See Like Ok. 

DELE. Latin. " The second person singular, imperative mood, of the 
active verb deleo, to blot out, to expunge." — Savage. Its initial is the regular 
mark in a proof to expunge redundant letters or words. See page 43. 

DIRECTION-LINE. This is a line placed at the bottom or top of a second 
or third galley of matter, to show to what subject the matter thereon may 
belong. The first galley beins supposed to have the full head, is of course 
identmed by it, but the second and all subsequent galleys require a catch-line. 

DONKEY. A term applied by a pressman to a compositor, now in good 
humour, but probably originating in angry retort for the pressmen being 
called •' PiGs.^' 

DOTTED FIGURES. These are now rarely used by arithmeticians. In 
decimal arithmetic, they denote the terminating figures of circulating decimal 
quantities, and also those of repeating decimal. See Scbatchbd Fioubss. 

DOUBLE. A ** double" is caused by the compositor's eye inadvertently 
taking up a word which is repeated a few lines higher than the one where 
his attention was diverted from. 

DRESSING A FORM. Fitting or placing the furniture to the pages or 
chases, quoins, &c., previous to locking up. 

DRIVE OUT. If a compositor spaces wide, he is said to drive out ; or, if 
copy makes more than estimated for, it drives out. Matter driven out of a 
form or sheet should be handed over to the clicker, or carefully preserved, 
for insertion in the following sheet. 

DROPPING OUT. This term is made use of when type or material faUs 
frx)m the form when lifted from or placed on the imposing stone or press. 

ELZEVIR. Type of a compressed description is so called. ^ Of the 
£amUy of the Elzevirs, of which there were twelve, seven distinguished them- 
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selves, by the number and beauty of the works they printed : they were long 
and deservedly esteemed for the clearness, delicacy, and perfect equahlr at 
the characters, and for their close position together on a solid and very wjoite 
paper, and the excellence of the press-work. Their ty]>e8 were so elegant 
that their name has been given to all beautiful letter ever since." — Timperle^i 
Dictionary of Printers and Printing. 

EMPTY CASE. A case is termed empty when certain sorts are deficient. 

EERATA, plural ; ERRATUM, ringular. A list of errors which have 
escaped both author and reader. Its position depends upon the overseer. 
The following may serve as a guide to the compositor in composing one : — 

Page 24, line 6, for Joseph Athias read Tobias Athias. 

— 32, line 14, dele the words ** son and." « 

— 36, line 12, add the words " like them." 

EVEN PAGE. An even page is any page on the left hand when printed, 
as the second, fourth, &c. See Odd Pagb. 

FALLING OUT. A form, or part of a form, will frequently fall out of 
a chase from the shrinking of the quoins or Ainiiture, in summer time, in 
dry weather, or in warm rooms, or from forms having been imposed with wet 
Airniture. See Dsoppiiro Out. 

FAT. Blank or short pages, light, open matter, or any work generally 
that pays well. 

FAT FACE. Any type with a very bold face is so called. Such type is 
much used in jobbing offices. 

.FATHER OP THE CHAPEL. See Chapels. 

FIRE-EATER. Quick compositors are so termed ; and also Sw\fU. 

FIRST FORM. This is the inner form of a sheet, but is generally worked 
first at press. See Inkbb Fobm. 

FIRST PAGE. This page, in imposing, is always placed to the left hand 
of the compositor who lays down the pages. 

FOLIO. All works having running titles or head-lines have the folios at 
the outside comers of the pages. Chapter headings sometimes omit the 
folios, while in others they "are placed in the centre of the line. In the pre- 
fatory or preliminary matter, generally, the folios used are lower-case letters. 

FOLLOW. That is. See \f it follows : a term used by readers as well as 
compositors, when they examine if the beginning matter on the first page of 
a sheet agrees with the concluding matter of the previous sheet ; as also 
comparing the folios, signatures, clutpters, sections, &c. In some offices it . 
is termed Connection. 

FOUL PROOF. A foul proof is so termed when it has many literal errors, 
much bad pointing, and outo and doubles. 

FOUNT CASES. Fount cases are larger than those in common use ; thev 
are intended to contain the surplus sorts the compositors' cases will not hold. 

FOUNT OF LETTER. A fount of letter varies so much in extent that 
a single pound may be a complete fount ; but of the ordinary type used for 
bookwork or newspapers, it often comprises several thousand pounds' weight. 

FRAMES. A composing frame, of which there are many in each office, 
is so contrived that the cases holding the type are at two inclinations — the 
lower-case, or that nearest the front, is nearly flat, while the upper-case, 
being farther off the compositor, is at an angle of about forty-flve degrees, 
so as to present the types better to the view. A frame, with its cases, may 
fairly be considered the compositor's workshop, and, as such, should be kept 
in respectable condition. Too generally they are in such a state of confbsiiMi 
and litter as to comprise almost every sort of material employed in the office, 
and which, on account of being spread over many frames instead of the proper 
receptacles, so diminishes the general stock that the greatest inconvenience 
and toss of time are daily and hourly experienced. 

FRENCH AND SWELL RULES. These are of brass or type metal ; the 
former is a diamond in the middle of a straight line, but with concave sides } 
the latter is a double convex, elongated according to its thickness. 
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FUDGE. To tadge, is a term used where a workman is obliged, for want 
of proper materials, to substitnte one article for another. In many small 
offices this may be necessary, but in those of a larger description fudging ia 
rarely required, unless materials are blocked for want of a proper retium. 

FULL CASE. A case full of type, ready for composition, is so termed. 

FURNITURE. The term ** furniture" applies, generally^ to every descrip- 
tion of wood used for making margin for books, for branching out pages, or 
for placing-round jobs. 

Double Broad is equal to two broad quotations, or to eight ems of Pica. 
Broad and Narrow is equal to seven ems. 
Double Narrow is equal to six ems. 
, Broad is equal to four ems. 
Narrow is equal to three ems. 

Two-line Great Primer answers to the body of which it bears the name ; it 
is rather less (about a six-to-pica lead) than Narrow, or three pica ems. 

All below this size is known as " Reglet," and named from the body of 
type to which it answers : — Two-line En^sh ; Two-line Pica ; Two-line Small 
Pica ; Great Primer ; English ; Pica : Small Pica ; Long Primer ; Bourgeois ; 
Brevier ; Minion ; Nonpareil ; Pearl. " Scaleboard, being of late yean 
cut by machinery, is made true from eight-to-pdca upwards, but shoula only 
be used next the cross of the chase, to give facility for making register. 

Where reglet gets out of condition, from being locked up while damp, and 
becoming indented, a lead should be placed on each side next the type in 
titles, circulars, or other similar matter, so as to prevent the effect it would 
otherwise have in causing the type to stand badly. 

Leads v. Reglets. Furniture or reglet would more frequently be used 
instead of leads if cut to uniform len^hs ; as this is rarely done, however, 
leads are used most lavishly — often by the handful— causmg a continuous 
inconvenience when they are required for purposes where reglet cannot be 
used. Six dozen of pica reglet, at a cost of^68., will supply the place of one 
hundred pounds' weight of leads, costing 21. 10»., so that the advantages of 
employing each with proper forethought may easily be seen. 
-stusks are made with 



iide-ttusks are made with an inclined plane on one side, the other being 
placed against the sides and feet of pages about to be locked-up in chase. 
They are usually made in thickness according to length, and, as in ftimiture, 
relets, and quoins, are quadrat hi^h. Brass and iron side-sticks are generally 
adopted on newspapers, as occupying less room, with greater strength thaa 
wood, and not subject to the wear wmch those of wood necessarily sustain. 

Side-sticks ought not to be cut after they come from the printera' joiner. 
By cutting either end from a side-stick, it reduces the bevu so much as to 
prevent the quoin from having its proper effect. The introduction of yard 
side-sticks, for the purpose or cutting mto lengths as required, and with a 
show of economy, argues a deficiency of mechanical knowledge which may 
easily be proved on cutting a length into several pieces, giving to each the 
appearance of a piece of straight fUmiture rather than uiat of an inclined 
plane, and keeping up a pretext for the use of the saw, which had better be 
discarded. 

Side-sticks not truly planed very often give compositors much trouble. 
A side-stick which lies flat to the stone, but does not touch the type along 
the upper side, although close on the lower, will cause the chase to nse from 
the stone when the form is locked up ; and, when the upper side acts closely 
to the type while there is a vacancy underneath, it will be found that the 
type or page will rise or spring up during the same operation. Cheap side- 
fliticks prove very dear to a master printer. Those answering the aboye 
description should be thrown out by the compositor. 

Metal Furniture. This is an exceedingly useful article, but too often mis- 
applied and misused. Its utility is much increased by its length being 
designated by legible figures : its width is easily ascertained by the eye. As 
gutters to bookwork it should be applied to that purpose, as am}rding greater 
truth, with Jess trouble, during the gauging of furmture for press. 
Metal Fumituxe is misapplied wlieu it i& xxaed next to chases without 
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soaleboard ; or between the qaoin and the chase ; or in situations where 
wood f\imiture would answer every puroose ; and it is misused when battered 
by beine thrown about an office, or cut by the saw — a not unusual occurrence. 

MetalFumiture should always be procured from the tame foundry, otherwise 
its variation in body is certain to give trouble. 

FURNITURE GAUGE. When the margin of the first sheet is satisfactorily 
settled, a card should be nicked and written upon, to show the precise spaces 
for long-cross, short-cross , backs, heads, bolts, and gutters, according to the 
nature of the imposition. This should be carefullv preserved, for a slight 
deviation from it may spoil the appearance of a boolc when bound. 

GALLEY. The galley is simply a mahogany panel, with two elevated 
sides, not quite so nigh as a quadrat. Their sizes vary : they are made 
suitable for octavo, quarto, and folio pages ; or for containing several pages 
of bookwork— or edip galleys. 

The galley for newspaper work is made of brass, as well the sides as 
bottom ; some have mahogany sides, but they are not nearly so durable. 
Zinc is much used for the l^ttoms of galleys for newspaper and jobwork. 

In laying-up matter for distribution on galleys havmg mahogany sides, it 
would be a means of preserving in better condition that side which is used 
for emptying matter against, ii the type for distribution were always placed 
against the reverse or quoining sioe of the galley — inasmuch as the long 
aSsorption of moisture during distribution renders the emptying side of the 
frame rough, uneven, and unfit for small type. On one or more papers cast- 
iron galleys are used for washing letter, but they must not be appbed to any 
other purpose. 

Slice Oallev. This j^alley is framed on three of its sides, and has a moving 
bottom, called the Shce. These are used for works in quarto or folio, aS} 
where the page is in folio, it is much safer to make up on a slice galley ; then. 
withdrawing the slice^ keeping the page thereon, place it out of the way till 
the sheet is ready to impose. 

GET IX. Matter, •. e. type, is said to get in when the ty^e used is thinner 
than that of the copy from which the compositor is composmg ; or if he sets 
closer ; or if he widens his measure ; or if ne puts more lines m a page. See 
Dbive Out. 

G. I.— GREAT INDULGENCE. When a compositor or pressman newly 
enters an ofiice to work, this phrase is used to intimate that he is ezpeotea 
to pay his entry fee : a custom more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. 

GODS. A corruption of the word "Quadrats:"— QiMuit—GkMfo. See 
Thbow. 

GOOD COPY. Copy written clearly and distinctly. 

GOOD OF THE CHAPEL. Forfeitures and other chapel dues colleoted 
for the good of the chapel, and to be spent as approved. 

GOVERNOR. When spoken of by the workmen, the employer is generalty 
styled The Governor. 

GROOVES. The use of the two grooves in the upper surface of the short- 
cross of a chase, whether of wrought or cast-iron, is to receive the spur of 
the points during printing without causing injury by batter. 

GUTTER. The gutter is the piece of furniture which separates two 
adjoining pages in a chase, as the first and last of a sheet of octavo or 
twelves, and which, when folded, form the back of the book. 

HEADS. The pieces of furniture at the tops of the pages next the long- 
cross in octavos, are called Heads. In a sheet of twelves, those pieoea 
between the heads of the pages in the ofi-cut and the short-cross are also 
known by that designation ; but those placed between the pages 1, 8 ; 24, 17 ; 
21, 20 ; 4, 5, are simply called Bolts. 

HEAD-LINE. The line of a page which contains the title and folio, or 
folio only. The divisions and subdivisions of a work are distinguished by 
Capital, Small Capital, or Italic Head-lines, as the case may be. 
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HEAD-PAGE. The page of a work on which the subjeot commendng s 
Chapter or Section begins the page. 

HEAD-PIECE. Head-pieces nsed formerly to be very much used, and 
were called Facs. Previous to the invention of printing, they consisted of 
beautiful drawings, with which manuscripts and the first and earlier produo* 
tions of the press were illuminated ; from these they descended to engravings 
on wood, metal ornaments, or combinations of flowers. Sometimes double 
and treble brass rules were used : afterwards they were altogether omitted. 
The changes in typography during the present century have led to their 
partial re-introduction in works reprinted from old authors. 

HIGH SPACES AND QUADRATS. These are used in composing matter 
intended to be stereotyped. They are the height of the shank of the type. 

HOARDING SORTS. In distribution it frequently happens that many 
sorts are liberated which the case will not contam. Instead of these being 
fairly and properly given up to the common receptacle, they are too often 
papered and concealed in some part of the frame, and thus, from lapse of 
time or change, are lost to all use. It should be imperative that all sorts 
not immediately required be placed in the fount case. 

HOOK-IN. Long lines of poetry used to have the word which would not 
^ come in to the measure took to the blank space of the line preceding. This 
is now rarely practised, except in particular instances, such as double column 
matter, where space is an object, or for the purpose of avoiding the break 
of a couplet. The word hooked in, whether u/j^ or downy is endosed in a 
bracket. Dictionary matter is occasionally subject to this operation. 

HORSE-FLESH. ** If any journeyman sets down in his bill on Saturday 
night more work than he has done, that surplusage is balled Horte-jletih, and 
he abates it in his next bill." — Moxon. 

IMPOSING STONE OR TABLE. These appendages to a printing office 
were formerly of stone ; they are now generally of cast-iron. They are for 
the purpose of la3rine down pages previous to locking up in chase, and require 
to be cleared from ul extraneous matter immediately after use. 

IMPRINT. A printer's imprint contains his name and address : some- 
times it is placed on the first or title page, but more generally in the blank 
behind the title. A bookseller's or publisher's imprmt contains also the 
name and address, to the exclusion of that of the printer. Among the early 
letter-press printers an imprint was inserted at the end of the book, and was 
styled a Colophon. 

INDENTION. This is the placing a quadrat at the commencement of a 
line or paragraph, in order to break or disconnect it from the preceding. 
Usually, an em quadrat is the proper indention, but in jobs of wide measure 
there is no restriction as to the indention, provided imiformity is attended to. 

INNER FORM. Unless some business arrangement requires the contrary, 
the inner form, or that containing the second page, is always worked first at 
press. The reason assigned by the earl^ prmters for lairing on the inner 
form of a sheet first, was that the indentions given by the impression fJEtcing 
each other, the operation of binding more easily made them smooth. As 
exactlv the same consequences would result from the laying-on of the outer 
form first, it is more than probable the true reason was to establish a system, 
and to prevent error or confusion, which might arise from laying on some- 
times the inner and at other times the outer form of the sheet of any work. 

INSERTION. To denote where words or lines have been left out by the 
compositor, this mark is made to show the place of insertion [ A ^- I* 
is more generally called an Out. An insertion, strictly speaking, is t^e 
addition which an author makes in the proof. 

INSET. This is the portion of a sheet of paper which is detached by the 
folder and placed in the centre of the other part. By the compositor it is 
called Off-cut, and the pages forming it are imposed in the short-cross of 
the twelves chases. See Off-cut. 

ITS OWN PAPER. Proofs pulled for the author on the paper upon 
wbiob. the work is to be printed axe bo termed. 
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JEFF. See Throw. 

JIGGER. In some offices it is usual to employ what is called " a jigger/* 
formed of a piece of twine and a slip of lead, with a quotation attach^ to 
the cord. The cord is thrown over the back of the upper case, leaving the 
lead as a guide across the lines of copy — the quotation acting as a counter- 
b^ance. Although rarely used at the present day, it is nevertheless usefbl 
in preventing " outs" in matter which has muca repetition of words or 
sentences, as in Acts of Farhament, &c. 

JOB. A broadside, handbill, particulars of an estate, circular, .&c. which, 
when printed, does not exceed a sheet, is termed a Job. 

JOIN UP. This is the same with Close up, vhich see, 

JUSTEFIERS. See Quotations. 

KEEP DOWN. This term is applied to those instances where inquiiiee 
are made as to the putting capital letters to certain words of copy. It means 
that no capital letters are to be made use of excepting where really required, 
even though the copy itself may have the capitals freely written or printed. 
See Put up. 

KEEP IN. This is a caution either given to, or resolved on by, the 
compositor, when there may be doubts as U> the probability of matter cuiving 
out, wherefore he sets close, to Keep in. See Dbiyb Out. 

LAY DOWN. To place the pages of a sheet, or of a half-sheet, on the 
imposing table, in proper order, previous to imposition. 

LAYING LETTER. This is the filling of cases with new tyne, and anxiously 
attended to by compositors, as it is more advantageous tnan distribution. 
It would be more so if they were always to wet it with soap-water before 
putting it in case. See Baxb. 

LAY ON. This phrase more particularly belongs to the press depart- 
ment, but is often used in the composing-room when speaking of any form 
which the pressman is required to Ijatf on. 

LAY UP. This is the laying of a form on a board at the sink for Ijie 
purpose of being washed and rinsed with water for subsequent distribution. 

LEADS OR SPACE LINES. Pieces of type metal cast of different thick- 
nesses, quadrat high ; they are used to put oetween hues of type, and to 
branch out titles or small jobs, wherever necessary. They are cast as thin 
as fourteen-to-pica : the most generally used thicknesses are those known as 
four, six, and eight-to-pica. 

LEAN FACE. Letter, the face of which is of slender proportion. It is 
now called Condensed, Compressed, Skeleton, Hair- Line, oc. 

LETTER-BOARD. Astrongboard on which to place a form forlaying-np, 
and from which the type is distributed : the chase and flirniture are left thereon 
in readiness for the next imposition of a sheet or half-sheet of the same work. 

LETTER HANGS. If, during locking-up, the comer of a pa^e has not 
been properly pushed up square, or, from a weak side or foot-stick, it does 
not stand properly, the fetter is said to Hang. 

LIFT. This terra applies to the raising of a form from the stone. It is 
said to L\ft when no letters drop out. The same term is applied at press 
when the pressmen are required to L^ a form before it is worked off. 

LINE ON. The line is said to be on when there is a sufficient suppW 
of copy, distribution, or author's proofs, for the companions to proceed with 
after naving Cut the Line. 

LITERAL ERRORS. These are the errors of the compositors, and applied 
to single letters only, as wrong or inverted letters. 

LOCKING UP. The application of the mallet and shooting-stick to the 
quoins of a fonn, so that tno whole may be lifted without being displaced. 

LONG-CROSS. The cross of a chase that dindes it the longest way. 

LONG PAGE. A page is said to be long when it is made up with a Une 
of type instead of its usual white. The term only applies to too appearing 
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lines, as, whether long or short, the body of the page is of a aniform length 
with the others of the same work. 

LOOSE JUSTIFICATION. Lines or matter so loosely spaced that, when 
locked up, it will not lift, or will draw out at press. 

LOW CASE. When the compositor lias composed almost all his letters 
oat of his case, he says his Ca»e is Lote. 

LOW SPACES. Matter composed with low spaces for stereotyping is 
paid one halfpenny per thousand extra, to compensate the compositor for 
having to pick the plaster from the interstices caused by low spaces and 
quadrats. See High Spaces. 

LYE. A solution of alkali in water, and made from the best pearlash. It 
is used to clear off the ink from the face of the type after presswork. Clear 
water should not be thrown on the face of the type until the ink is quite oft' : 
it ^ould then be well rinsed. 

MAKE. Copy is said to ** make" half a sheet or more, when it has been 
cast-oft* to estimate the quantity. 

MAKE OR END EVEN. Copy in long paragraphs is sometimes divided 
into small pieces to facilitate the making-up, imposition, &c. The compositors 
have each to " begin even" and " end even," that is, to begin close up without 
indention, and so to contrive, by close or wide spacing, that the last word 
in the last line may drive out to the end. 

MAKING MEASURE. Justifying the composing-stick to the width 
required for the work in hand. 

MAKING UP. The arranging of matter into pages of equal length, and 
apportioning to each the proper number of lines, is termed Making up. 

MARGIN. See page 95. 

MATTER. Type composed for making up is called Set Matter ; that which 
is worked oflf is called Matter for Distribution. 

METAL. The name given to old type, or to the mixture which is used 
by letter-founders for casting type, or by stereotype founders for casting 
their plates. 

METAL FURNITURE. See Fubkittjbb. 

NICK OF TYPE. The French and Dutch put a shallow narrow nick to 
their letter : the former, to be singular, place it on the back of the type. 

NUMERALS. The Roman numerals are the I, which signifies one ; the 
V, five ; the X, ten ; the L, Jifti/ ; the C, one hundred ; the D, ^ve hundred ; 
and the M, a thousand. As often as a figure of less value appears before a 
higher number, it denotes that so much must be deducted from the greater 
number j thus, I before V makes but four, I before X gives only nine, 
X before C produces only ninety. If the lesser number oe placea after 
the greater, the lesser is added to the greater, as VI signifies one more than 
five, i. e. six ; XI signifies eleven ; CX one hundred and ten. 

ODD PAGE. These are the first, third, fifth, seventh, and, indeed, every 
page with an uneven number are called Odd -pages. See Even Page. 

OFF-CUT. Works printed in twelves have the sheet divided by the folder 
at one-third of its length. This is called an Off-cut. The pages forming this 
are imposed in the short-cross of the chase. 

OPENING. See Close Up. 

OPEN MATTER. Any matter composed, or for distribution, which is 
ftdl of breaks or whites, is so termed. 

OPEN THE FORM. A form is said to be opened when the compositor 
so loosens the matter with his fingers that the lye and water used for the 
purpose of washing it clean can so easily penetrate among the letters as to 
bring away the accumulated dirt and ink. 

OUT OF COPY. When a compositor has composed all that was given 
to Mm, he ia Out qf Copy. 
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OUTER FORM. That form of a sheet which has the first page is called 
the outer form. It is generally worked last at press. 

OVERRUN. This term is used where anv composed matter is reset up 
and justified in the composing-stick, either from its being desired to be of 
wider or narrower measure ; or, where an insertion is made by the author ; 
or, where lines require to be so altered in consequence of any out or dottble 
during composition. 

PAGE PAPERS. Stout smooth wrappers, cut about one inch lareerthan 
the square of the page, are used to a considerable extent in some omces, to 
economise galleys or space where the pages of any sheet cannot for the present 
be imposed. With these papers between them, pages can be put over each 
other, or side by side on tne oed of the frame, until reqruired ; when taken to 
the stone, they should be lifted from the papers in preference to sliding. 

PAGE-CORD. The twine or cord which is used for tying-up pages. 

PAMPHLET. A pamphlet is understood to consist of five sheets or under : 
beyond that size it is termed a " work." A pamphlet pays something extra 
for making up letter and furniture. See page 185. 

PAPER UP LETTER. In large establishments, the letter cleared away 
is papered up by a person who has special charge of all the type. See 
Cleabing Away. 

PASSING GALLEYS. A galley is passed when any one compositor, 
having corrected his matter, hands the galley and proof over to the next in 
succession, until the entire slip is corrected. 

PERFECTING. This is a press-room term, and is applied to the printing 
the second form of any sheet. It is also called " the reiteratioH." 

PERFECT PAPER. This is paper which is sent in to the printer by the 
stationer in reams containing 21^ quires, or 616 sheets ; the overplus is 
supposed to allow for waste or spoiled sheets in printing, so that perfect 
numbers may always be sent in to the author or publisher. 

Mill reams consist only of 20 quires of 24 sheets each, giving 488 sheets. 

PIE. When a page or column is broken, that is, the type so disarranged 
or mixed that it is unfit for use, it is called Pie. 

PIG. Pressmen were often called Pigs, probably from the filthy nature 
of some part of their occupation, but which modem improvements have 
quite changed. 

PLANE DOWN. This is the making the face of all the types in a form 
even, by passing the planer over them and striking it gently with the maUet 
before, and harder after, the form is locked up. 

PLANER. The piece of wood used to plane or level the face of the t^rpes 
in a form. It has two sides, one perfectly plane or smooth to place agauist 
the typo, and the other exclusively for the blows of the mallet. 

PRELIMINARY. The TiUe, Preface, Contents, and all other matter 
introduced before the Body of any work. 

POLLING BACKWARDS. This is where copy in hand is delayed with 
a view of obtaining some of a more advantageous description. 

PRINTER' S DEVIL. M'Creery says : " The Printer's Devil is a character 
almost ideutitied with the origin of the art, and we may consider ourselves 
fortunate in having a guardian exclusively assigned to us, from whom, not- 
withstnuding his general bad conduct to other people, we have so little to 
apprehend, and who is commonly our faithful assistant, both in our labours 
and our pleasures. From heuco also the legend of The Devil and Doctor 
FauatM. The term is rarely used now except by the public. 

PULL. "Who's in the pull?" is a term made use of when the companions 
on galley matter have agreed that each companion shall pull the gtuleys in 
rotation, beginning at one comer or end of the room, and so continue till 
each has pulled a galley, when they re-conimence and proceed as before. In i / 

some conipunions^ps it is usual for the one to pull who empties last in the I /^y ' 
galley. • T 
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PUT UP. This means using capitals freely to words of a particular 
description : it is the reverse of Keep Down. 

QUI. ** This word," sa^s Mr. Savage, in his Dictionary of Printing^ 
"appears to be a contraction of Quietiu (est), which, being granted to a 
sheriff, discharged him of all accounts due to the kinf^." 

The established custom in the printing business is to give a fortnight's 
notice in cases of scarcity of work or for neglect : this is termed The Q^^. 
If the workman wishes to leave his situation, he is equally bound to give a 
fortnight's notice. 

QUOIN DRAWER. A drawer in the frame of the imposing table or 
stone, in which the quoins are supposed to be kept, but too frequently made 
a receptacle for a mass of rubbish. 

QUOIN-DRAWER OVERSEER. The person who, under the general 
overseer, has charge of the type and materials of a printing-oflBce, is so termed. 
He makes up the furniture, supplies tvpe as it is required, and is supposed to 
look genersJly a^r the cases to see that they, as well as the frames, boards, 
windows, &c., are free from pie. 

QUOINS are the moving wedges that ** lock up" or fasten the pages in a 
chase. Their shape is irregular, having three of their sides truly squared, 
and the fourth beveled, to correspond with the inclination of the side-stick, 
aeainst which they act — the square side of the quoin running parallel with 
the inside of the chase. A compositor should accustom both his eye and his 
finger to the beveled side of the quoin, for if it be wrongly placed, great 
danger attends it. 

QUOTATION QUADRATS. These are small hollow pieces of type metal, 
used freely in all works having side-notes. They are cast to two bodies, 
narrow and broad, or three-hne pica one way and four-line the other. 
Quotations answering to a two-line great primer one way and four-line pica 
the other, are also in use ; the difierence being only a six-to-pica lead smtuler 
than the narrow, they are very liable to mixture and confusion. Spaces to 
suit the breadth and width of quotations are called Justijiers. 

QUOTATIONS. This term applies to "extracts" from other authors 
incorporated in the text of a work. Two commas, inverted, " " are placed 
at the beginning of a phrase or passage from the speaker or author in his 
own words ; and two apostrophes are placed at the conclusion ; as, *' The 
proper study of mankind is man." — " To quote" a term applied by com- 
positors when turned commas are used. 

RANKS. A compositor who has been employed as reader or overseer for 
a time, if he afterwards becomes a compositor, is said to come to the ranks 
again. 

RAT. A compositor who agrees to work for less than the regular prices 
given by the scale, or who takes less than the usual wages, is termed a Rat. 

READER. The person who reads the proofs and marks the errors made 
by the compositors during the process of composition. 

RIDES. Leads ride when the end of one lies over that of another. This 
should be seen to, where leads are combined, before locking-up, or some 
portion of the type may fall out in lifting from the stone. Letters ride when 
they are out of place in leaded matter. 

ROLLER. A wooden cylinder covered with a composition of glue and 
treacle, revolving in an iron frame, and used to ink the type previous to 
taking the impression. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. The old « Rules and Regulations" are 
so completely disregarded, and partially inapplicable, that it has not been 
considered advisable to insert them. 

RUNNING TITLE. See Head-Line. 

RUN-OUT AND INDENT. This term is applied to paragraphs wliich 
have their first line set full, and the subsequent lines indented one or more 
ems. They are supposed to introduce or form a heading to matter which 
follows. 
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RUNS ON SORTS. When matter in composition requires a greater 
proportion of particular letters than ordinary, it is said to Mun on 8ort». 

SCRATCHED FIGURES. These are used in that species of arithmetio 
called division ; the dividing and divided figures being scratched as soon as 
they have been adjusted by subtraction and multiplication. 

SERIF. The fine lines and cross-strokes at the top and bottom of each 
letter are termed serift by the founders. 

SET AT RANDOM. When matter cannot be made ap as it is composed, 
which may arise Arom various causes, it is so termed. 

SET MATTER. Matter composed, but not made up, is so called^ to 
distinguish it fVom matter worked off, which is called matter for distribution. 

SETS CLEAN. A compositor whose matter is free firom, or contains 
very few errors, is said to Set Clean. 

■ SETS CLOSE. When a compositor only uses single or thin spaces, he is 
said to Set Close. 

SETS UP TO HIMSELF. When copy is to be set up which immediately 
precedes what has been previously composed by the same compositor, he is 
said to Set up to Himtelf. 

SHANK. " The square of metal the face of a letter stands apon is called 
the Shank qf a Letter." — Moxon. 
SHEEP'S FOOT. An iron claw-hammer, used by pressmen. 

SHOE. An old shoe is generally to be found suspended from a nail in 
some part of a composing room, into which bad or broken letters are thrown. 

SHOOTINO-STICK. This instrument is for the purpose of driving up 
the quoins in a form by successive blows of the mallet ; they are made of 
wood, iron, or brass. 

SHORT-CROSS. The short broad bar of a chase, which contains grooves 
for the points to work in. 

SHORT PAG-E. A page not fVill of matter may in print appear short to 
the eye, but it is always made up to the same length as any otner. 

SLIPS. Works liable to insertions or erasures in author's ^roofii are 
generally sent out in slips, numbered at the top of each column, instead of 
the matter being made up into pages in the usual way. 

SOLID MATTER. Matter composed without leads, breaks, or paragraphs, 
is termed Solid Matter^ or Solid Dig. 

SORTS. The letters that lie in every box or division of a case are sepa- 
rately called Sorte. 

SPACE RULES. Small slips of metal of the same height as type; on 
one end is a fine line, similar to brass rule. 

SQUABBLE. " A page or form is squabbled when the letters of one or 
more lines are got into anv of the adjacent lines, or that the letter or letters 
are twisted about out of tnoir square position." — Moxon. 

STET. " This is the third person singular, imperative mood, of the neuter 
verb ato, to stand, lo endure, or abide.' — Savage. 

TAKE A FIGURE. This is similar to throwing, but occupies less time, 
and is thercforo Iohs objoc'titmable during hours of business. As many figures 
are taken as there are parties taking the chance of a fat page, &o., he who 
draws figure 1 generally Doing the winner. 

THROW. Compositors often take a chance for work ha%'ing particular 
advantages ; he who throws the greatest number of nicks upwards in three 
times is the wiimer. " Throwing is the ancient game of chance peculiar to 
a printing ofilco. Nine cm quadrats having been well shaken in the box 
made of the two hands placed with the palms facing as hollow as possible, 
and thrown on the stone, so many of them as come with the nicks uppermost 
count in every throw, and three throws generally constitute the game of each 
thrower. It is sometinios carried on with an earnestness that may bear 
comparison with the dice and box, and shaking of elbows, at White's or 
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Bnxdces'i : and to cast the duuicet opoa the game in all its posaiUe ehangee, 
is a salnect that ma^ perhaps sometiiDea engage the attention of soolidisci^ea 
of Hojie as are deairoas to enlarge the sphere of the coddess of chance. I 
have seen iJl the nine nicks thrown upwards, against iinuch it is three to one 
niwn eyerrqaadrat — ^there being, to each piece, three Uank sides to <me that 
is indented. — Han$ard. 

TIGHTENING THE QUOINS. In smnxner time, or in dzy, warm rooma, 
it is necessarrfor compositors to examine forms in their charee. Those 
which are worked off b^ong to the house, and are examined bj the OTerseer 
or his deputy. 

WASHING. *'An old custom peculiar to a printing office is termed 
Washing, and during the keeping up of which ceremony, if persons happen 
to vaaao in the neig^ibourhood of the office whose nerves are not made of 
stem stuff indeed, they will hardly £eu1 of getting them shiTcred. Washing 
is had recourse to upon two occasions, either for rousing a sense of shame in 
a fellow-workman wno had been idling when he mijght hKve been at worii, at 
to oon^pratolate an apprentioe upon the hour haTing arrired that brings his 
emancipation from the shackles of his subordinate station, and adraaoee him 
mood. 



to manhood. Upon the former occasion the alBur generally ends with a ^ 

fd one act, but upon the latter the acts are oommomy repented with a ds|^;ree 
of yiolence proportioned to the expectances of a Inderal treat at mg^t. 
Ferhiros the Tollowine description may afford some small idea of the nature 
and effect of the performance. Every man and boy attached to the depart- 
ment of the oX&ce to which the person to be washed belongs, is bound in 
bcnour, upon a given tofi^naXt to make in the room the nreatest ncnae he 
posdbly can with any article upon wludi he can lay his hands. A rattling of 
poker, tongs, shovel, and other irons, is harmoniously accompanied witii 
running regrets across the bars of the cases, shaking up of the quoin drawer s , 
rolling of n^dlets on the stone, j^yin^ the musical quadrau]^ t^ chases and 
crosses ; and in the press-room, sutpping the brayers upon the ink-Uoeks, a 
ibiockinff together ox baU-stocks, hammering the cheeks of the presses with 
sheep' s-ieet (Me Shxxp's-Foot), &o. kc. kc., in short, every one uses the 
utmost means he can devise to raise the concert of din and clatter to the 
highest possible pitch of hideous discordancy by means of the imfdements 
ai&esaid, and then the whole is wound up with a finale of three monstrous 
obstreperous huzzas." — Hanaard. 

WATCHMAN. A small piece of paper placed between any two Unes, one 
of which may have a reference to a note, but which may either be composed 
or placed on another galley. This " watchman" projects about half an inch 
above the face of the type, and intimates to the clicker or maker-np that a 
note in connection with that line requires insertion. 

WAY-GOOSE . The derivation of this term is not generally known. Bailee, 
in his Dictioruunft calls Wayz-Goose a stubble goose. It is from the old 
English word looyz, stubble. Mozon spells it Way-Gk>ose. The Way-Goose 
refers to the annual dinner which the men employed in printing o^eea 
generally have on some convenient day in July. A wayz-goose wsfltiie head 
dish on the occasion. 
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Abstract of Scale, 200 
Absurdities in proofs, 39 
Accented.letters, 213j 217 
Account line, 238 
Acts of Parliament, peculiarities in, 

31 ; punctuation or, 32 
Acute, the, its use, 217 
Advance of one-sixth in 1800, 178 
Advantages of good arrangement, 

110; full cases, 112 ; fUmiture for 

combination, 128 ; union, 202 
Advertisement hands, 149 ; style as 

to, 156 ; spacing in, 156 ; bad 

appearance of hyphen in, 158 ; 

sheet or sheets, how charged, 197 ; 

standing, 197 
After-lines, on newspapers, 203 ; 

meaning of, 204 
Albion, its place in classification, 212 
Aldine, 209 
Alexander VI., 209 
Algebra, 197 

Allowance for distribution, 205 
Alternate pages, works printed on, 

how charged, 192 
Alum, its use, 17 
Amended Scale first proposed 1847, 

180 ; when it commenced, 201 
Apostrophe, use of, 222 
Appeal cases, 191 ; side-notes to, 194 
Appearance, bad, of hyphen in head- 
lines, 157 ; advertisements, 158 
Appendices, 197 : how cast up, 206 
Apprentice, his first introduction to 

tne office, 21 ; not on daily papers, 

203 ; not always in chapels, 241 
Apprenticeship, note on, 2 
Arabic, how charged, 190 
Arbitration, 106 ; 241 
Arbitration committee first formed 

1805, 178 ; proposed 1847, 180 
Arrangement, aavantages of good, 

110 ; and classification of oases, 

134 : of type, 135 
Art of composing, 33 
As to chases, 89 ; furniture, 90 ; 

companionships, 99 
Assistants, 148 
Asterisk, 216 
Auctioneers' catalogues, 119; and 

particulars, 192 



Augustin, St., 212 
Authorities in law work, 166 
Author's orthography, 30 j proof, 
42 ; notes struck out in proofb, 
198 ; matter driven out by inser- 
tions, &c., 198 

Back boxes, 237 ; pages, 237 

Bad copy, 237 

Bake, 237 

Baskerville type, spacing of, 36 ; 287 

Bastard founts, 237 ; how oast up, 
183 

Batter, 238 

Battered letters, as to, 16 

Beard of a letter, 233 

Begin even, 238 

Bevenue, 238 

Bills in Chancery, 171 ; in Parlia- 
ment, 173 ; prices of, 199 

Binding, 238 

Biographical memoirs, 197 

Blau:, Dr., 210 

Blank forms in law work, 168 ; to 
bills of Parliament, how charged, 
206 

Blank pages, 65 ; 198 ; tables, 196 

Blanks in blank forms, 169 

Blocked up, 238 

Blocks, stereotype, 197 

Board rack, 238 

Bodies of type, from Diamond to 
Two-line English, 211 

Bodkin, 238 

Body of the work, 47 : 238 

Body of type, table or depth, 226 

Booksellers^ catalogues, notes or 
remarks in, 191 

Bottle-arsed, 238 ; -necked, 238 

Bottom, or foot-notes, 50; number 
required to constitute a charge 
throughout, 186 ; minimum and 
maximum quantities of, 187 ; when 
in Nonpareil or Pearl, 187 ; to 
bills, reports, &c., how cast up, 206 

Bourgeois, its place in olassificatioQ, 
211 ; ite body, 211 

Bow the letter, 238 

Box it up, 238 

Braces, 213 ; their use, 220 

Branching out, 238 
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Brass rule, systematic, 132 ; gauge, 

131; brass rule, 238 
Breaks, 49 ; 238 
Brevier, its place in classification, 

211 ; its body, 211 
Brief margin in Chancery bills, 173 
Broad quotation side-notes, how 

charged, 206 
Broadside, specimen of. 111 ; 114 ; 

displayed and undisplayed, 193; 

238 
Broken matter, 238 
Bullet, 238 

Calculations, tables of, 231 

Cancels, 198 ; 239 

Capitals, as to, in titles, 64; as to 
use of, 213 

Cards, 122 ; sizes of, 140 

Case, standing position at, 22 ; sitting 
al, 23 

Cases, upper and lower, described, 4 ; 
plan of a pair of, 9 ; full, advan- 
tages of, 112 ; arrangement and 
cliMsiflcation of, 134; 137; labelling 
of, 137 ; numbering of, 138 

Cases and authorities in law work, 
166 

Caslon's original old-faced letters, 
110 

Casting-off rule-work, 124 ; copy, 239 

Catalogues, booksellers', 191 ; auc- 
tioneers', 119 ; 192 

Catch-lines in titles, 53 ; -words, 239 

Cedilla, 239 

Certificate, 239 

Chafi; 239 

Chancery, bills in, 171 ; indorsement 
of, 173 ; mar^ of, 173 ; measure 
of, 173 ; spacmg in, 173 

Chapel, father of the, 240 ; good of 
the, 240 

Chapels a protection to employers, 
191 ; necessity for, 191 ; 240 ; of 
the present time, 240 

Characters in a fount of type, 213 

Charge for leaded matter, as to, 183 ; 
for column matter in broadsides, 
193 

Charter-parties, 193 

Chase, imposing from, 94 ; 241 

Chases, as to, 89 

Cicero, 212 

Circulars, 119 ; style of, 120 ; inden- 
tions of, 120 ; spacing of, 120 

Circumflex, the, its use, 218 

Classification of cases, 134 ; 137 

Clean proof, 42; composition, 146; 
proofs in newswork, 154 

Clearing stone, 241 ; away, 241 ; pie, 

241 
Clerical errors, 241 



Clicking, 241 

Close up, 241 

Clymer s Columbian press, 141 

Colon, use of, 221 

Colophon, 242 

Columbian press, 141 

Column matter, in broadsides, charge 

for, 193 ; charge to be made for, 

upon all descriptions of work, 196 ; 

price of, according to number of 

columns, 195 ; definition of, 195 ; 

interspersed, 195 ; according to 

number and width of columns, 196; 

not charged in certain cases, 196 
Column work, advance for, 106 ; <m 

newspapers, 205 
Comma, use of, 221 
Committee of journeymen, 180 ; of 

masters, 181 
Companionships, as to, 99 ; roles to 

be observed m, 108 
Comparative statements, 196 
Composing, first efforts at, 10; art 

of, 33 ; Sir F. B. Head on, 83 ; 

without copy, 146 
Composing frame, description ci, 4 
Composing stick, its descripticMi and 

use, 7 ; not a turn-screw, 7 
Composition, advantages of dean, 

146 
Compositors, difficulties of, as to 

spacing and divisions, 35 
Compositors' book, plan of, lOi 
Compound words in Chancery InDs, 

172; 223 
Conclusion of Report, 201 
Conference of masters and men 1798, 

178 ; expense of in 1847, 201 
Contents, 52; 54 
Contracted words, 222 
Copy, how to take, 22 ; maniuor^it, 

29 ; rep>rint, 30 ; taking, 32 ; 103 ; 

composing without, 1^ ; for law 

work, 162 ; 242 
Copyright, 242 
Correcting, instructions as to, 14; 

on galleys, as to, 16 ; 39 ; 106 ; on 

news work, 151 
Corrections, as to distributing, 16: 

first proof, 40 ; 193 ; 242 
Correspondence as to forming an 

arbitration committee, 180 
Coventry, 24& 
Crotchets or brackets, 222 
Cut-in notes, 52 ; 189 
Cut the line, 24& 

Dagger, or obelisk, 216 
Dates in Chancery bills, 172 
Dead characters, 190 

Debates, Parliamentary pecidiarities 
in, 154 
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Dedication, 62 ; 54; 194 

Deeds, 193 

Dele, 242 

Desoriptiou of proof, 39; jobwork, 

type, material, &o., 109 
Dieeresia, the, its use, 219 
Dialogue matter, 195 
Diamond, price per 1000, 182 ; its 

place in classification, 211 ; its 

body, 211 
Dictionaries in foreign languages, 

183 ; how cast up, 184 ; SngHsh, 

184 ; in two or more languages, 184 
Difficulties of compositors, 36 
Dimensions of paper, 140 ; cards, 141 
Direction-line, 161 ; 123 
.Display, 114; in broadsides, 192 
Distribution, how to proceed in, 15 ; 

16 ; 17 ; 18 ; 27 ; of news letter, 

152; allowance for, 205 
Disordered state of offices, 112 
Dividing news letter, 162 
Divisions and spacing, remarks on, 

36; 120 
Donkey, 242 
Dotted figures, 243 
Double, 16 ; 242 

Double and treble letters, 213 ; 220 
Double dagger, 216 ; cases, 239 
Double side-notes, how charged, 206 ; 

double narrow, 206 
Drawers for furniture, 129 
Dressing a form, 242 
Drive out, 242 
Dropping out, 242 
Duties and responsibilitieB of the 

printer, 148 

Editorial articles, peculiarities in, 164 
Elzevir type, spacing of, 36 ; 242 
Em and en quadrats, how reckoned, 

182 
Emerald, its place in dassification, 

211 ; its body, 211 
Empty case, 2-13 
Emptying the stick, the art of, 14 ; 

on newswork, 150 
English to Brevier, price per 1000, 

182 
English, its body, 211 ; its place in 

classification, 212 
Enlarged Scale in 1810, 178 
Enumeration of lines in bills of 

Parliament, 174 
Errata, 66 ; 243 
Establishment, working hours on, 

199 ; lowest price per week, 199 
Evening paper, prices per galley, 

208 ; scale for, 203 
Even page, 243 

Evils of non-uniformity in cases, 28 
Exceptions to following oopy, 29 



Extras on 16mo8, 186 j when not to 
be charged, 198 

Fabius II., 209 

Falling out, 243 

Fat, 106 ; 243 ; fat face, 243 

Father of the chapel, 243 

Figures, peculiarities as to, 165 ; 

213 ; ascending and descending, 

216; lining, 216 
Finish, the, 140 ; on newspapers, 208 ; 

meaning of, 204 ; not fair, 206 
Fire-eater, 243 

First efforts at composing, 10 
First proof corrections, 40 ; 42 ; first 

page, the, 47 ; 243 ; form, 243 
First Scale of Prices 1786, 177 ; trade 

society 1801, 178 
First work and after-linea, meaning 

of, 204 
FoUo, 243 

Follow copy, 29 ; follow, 243 
Foot or bottom notes, 60 
Foreign news, peculiarities in, 166 
Forms, blank, m law work, 188 
Fortnight's notice, receive and give, 

199 
Foul proof, 243 
Fount of type, characters in a, 213 ; 

of letter, 243 
Fractional brass rule, 132 
Fractions, 213 ; their use, 216 
Frame, height of, 22 ; 243 
Franklin, Dr., 10 ; 12 
French canon, its place in olaasifl- 

cation, 212 ; rules, 243 
Fudge, 241 
Full hands, 148 ; points, use of, 223; 

inverted, 223 ; case, 244 
Furniture, as to, 90 ; papered, 91 ; 

making up, 104 ; for jobs, 127 ; 844 

Galley, its description and use, 7; 

proofe, 43 ; 246 ; price per, 208 
Giuleys, correcting on, 16 
Gentleman's Magasine, 66 
German, price per 1000, 183 
Get in, 246 

G. I. — Great indulgence, 245 
Girard, M., 10 
Gods, 246 

Good copy, 246 ; of the ohapel, 246 
Governor, 245 
Grammars in foreign languages, how 

cast up, 181 ; in two languages, 184; 

English, 184^ arrangement of words 

ana figures in, 197 
Grass hands, 149 
Grant, Mr., 167 
Grave, the, its use, 217 
Great Primer, its body, 211 ; its 

place in olMsifioation, 212 
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Greek, 196 ; 227 

Oreen Book, extract from, 101 ; 149 ; 

first published 1834, 179 
Griffins, remarks on, 35 
Ghrooves, 245 
Gntter, 245 

Hair spaces, use of, 19 

Half-titles, 197 

Handbills, 119 

Hansard, Mr. T. C, on dean cases, 
27; 141; 240 

Headings, 48 ; to tables, 196 ; defini- 
tions of, 196 ; in table or tabular 
matter, 206 ; to table and tabular, 
how charged, 206 

Head • lines, bad appearance of 
hyphens in, 157 ; 182 ; not charged 
in slip matter, 198 ; 245 

Head-page, 246 ; -piece, 246 

Heads, 245 

Head, Sir F. B., on composing, 33 ; 
on position at case, 34 

Hebrew, with or without points, 190 

Height of frame, 22 

High spaces in stereotype matter, 
183; 246 

Hoarding sorts, 246 

Hook-in, 246 

Horse-flesh, 246 

How to pick irp type, 8 ; 10 

Hyphens, bad appearance of, 35 ; 
37 ; 48 ; 51 ; in titles, 54 ; in cir- 

. culars, 120 ; in head-lines, 157 ; in 
advertisements, 158 ; improperly 
tised with metal rules, 171; use 
of, 222 

Illustrations for encouragement, 146 
Imposing, 58 ; from chase, 94 ; and 

distributing letter, 104 ; on news- 
work, 151 ; -stone, 247 
Imposition, schemes of, 59 ; proving 

tne, 89 ; particulars of estates, 118 ; 

of circulars, 121 ; of jobs, 131 
Imprints, 193 ; 246 
Increase of spacing, 37 
Indentions, 116; of circulars, 120; 246 
Index, as to, 52 

Index matter in law work, 170 ; 191 
Indorse in Chancery bills, 173 ; 193 
Indorsement of bills of Parliament, 

174 
Initial and two-line letters, 48 
Inner form, 246 
Insertion, 246 
Inset, 246 

Introductory remarks, 3 ; 52 
Interlinear matter, 197 
Inverted commas in Chancery bills, 

172 ; 221 ; semicolon, 222 ; full 

points, 223 



Irregular, or bad spacing, 37 

Irregular-sized pages, 98 

Italic letter, origin of, 209 ; use of, 

210; 213; small capitals, 215; 

references, 217 
Its own paper, 246 

Jeff, 247 

Jigger, 247 

Job, 247 

Jobbing hand, qualifications for, 114 

Jobmasters' Scale introduced 1800, 
178 

Jobs, locking-up of, 131 ; in foreign 
languages, 192 ; of the character 
of bookwork, how to be cast up, 
192 ; in two or three pages, 192 ; 
how paid, 199 

Jobwork, description of, 109 ; furni- 
ture, 127 ; length of reglets for, 138 

Johnson' sTypographia, reference to, 
127; 142 

Join up, 247 

Justification, good and bad, 14 ; 38 

Keep down, 247 ; in, 247 

Labelling cases, 137 

Law work, peculiarities in, 161 ; copy 
for, 162 ; as to points in, 162 ; as 
to spacing in, 166 ; as to separa- 
tions in, 168 ; index matter in, 170 

Laying down pages, 58 ; 247 ; up 
letter on newswork, 16 ; 162 ; 
letter, 247 

Lay on, 247 ; up, 248 

Learning the boxes, 8 

Leaded matter, 36 ; and solid matter, 
distinction is first made 1810, 178 

Leaders, 213 

Leading of bills in Parliament, 174 

Leading articles, peculiarities in, 154 

Leads and scaleboard, 98 

Leads, when not te be deducted for, 
182 ; as te charge for, 183 ; as to 
thickness, 183 ; matter driven out 
by leads, 198 ; v. reglets, 244 

Lean face, 247 

Leases, 193 

Lift, 248 

Line on, 247 

Literal errors, 247 

Literary articles, peculiarities in, 155 

Leo X., 209 

Letter, making-up of, 104; distri- 
buting and imposing, 104 ; no . 
return of, 185 ; board, 247 ; hanes, 
247 

Local news, peculiarities in, 165 

Locking-up, &c., 92 ; jobs, remarks 
on, 131 ; 247 

Long and short pages, 41 ; 60 
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Lon^ takings on newspapers, 153 ; 

Enmer, its place in classification, 
11 ; its body, 211 ; page, 247 ; 

cross, 247 
Longs and shorts, their use, 218 
Loose justification, 248 
Low spaces in stereotype matter, 

183 ; 248 ; case, 248 
Lower-case alphabet, 213 
Luokombe, A£r., on clean oases, 27 
Lye, 248 

Make, 248 ; even, 248 

Making measure, 21 ; up fVimitnre, 

104 ; letter, 104 ; 185 ; 248 
Margin, making, 95 ; for folio, 95 ; 

for quarto, 96 ; for octavo, 96 ; for 

twelves, 96 ; for sixteens, 97 ; for 

eighteens, 97 ; measure, 21 ; up, 248 
Manuscript copy, 29 
Manuscript, price of, 182 
Manuscript insertions in reprint, 193 
Manuscript insertions, matter driven 

out by, m author's proof, 198 
Manutius, Aldus, 209 
Margin, proving the, "97 ; folding 

a ^eet for, 98 
Margin, 116; in Chancery bills, 173; 

alterations of, 186 ; 248 
Marginal, or side-notes, 51 ; figures, 

189 
Mathematical works, 197 
Matter, preliminary, 52 ; as to its 

proper range, 169 ; 248 
M'Creery, Mr., 239 
Measure, how to make, 21 ; Chancery 

bills, 173 
Metal rules in blank forms, 169 ; and 

hyphens, improper together, 171 ; 

213 ; their use, 219 
Metal, 248 ; furniture, 248 
Middles and comers, their use, 220 
Minion, price per 1000, 182 ; its place 

in classification, 211 ; its body, 211 
Minute-book of conference, 201 
Minutes of evidence, how cast up, 206 
Mixture of type, charge for placing, 

187 ; between the sizes of the text 

and the notes, how to be measured 

off, 187 
Morning work, 191 
Momine papers, scale for, 203 ; pub- 

lishecTin provinces, 204 
Moxon, 211; 212 
Murray, Lindle^, on capitals, 214 
Music to be paid by agreement, 191 

Names of cases and authorities in 

law work, 167 
Names and sizes of type, 210 
News compositors, qualifioations of, 

146 



Newspapers in foreign languages, 204 

Newswork, scale for, 149 

Nick of type, 8 ; 248 

Nightwork, 191 

Nonpareil, price per 1000, 182; its 
body, 211 ; its place in classifica- 
tion, 211 

No standard of type in Parliamentary 
work allowed, 205 

Note on apprenticeship, 2 

Notes, 50 ; under - runners, 61 ; 
shoulder, 61 ; cut-in, 52 ; bottom, 
186 ; how to measure off, 187 ; 
examples to charge, 187 ; upon 
notes, quotations, &c., 187; type 
to be considered as, 187 ; three or 
more removes firom the text, 187 : 
each reference to be considerea 
as, 187 ; when exceeding the maxi- 
mum quantity, 1 87 ; in bookseUera' 
catalogues, 191 ; struck out in 
authors proof, 198 

Numbering of cases, 138 ; in book- 
sellers' catalogues, meaning of, 191 

Numerals, capital letters iised for, 
215; 248 

Oblong pages of rule-work, 127 

Odds and ends, 106 

Odd page, 248 

Off-cut, 248 

Offices, disordered state of, 112 

On the rush, 171 

Opening, the, on newswork, 150 ; 248 

Open or leaded matter, 36 ; the form, 
248 ; matter, 248 

Original old-faced letters, 110 

Orthography, author's, 30 ; pecu- 
liarities in, 155 

Out, meaning of an, and how to be 
got i% 16 ; of copy, 248 ; out-and- 
out, 99 

Outer form, 248 

Outsiders, 148 

Over-time, extra allowance to be 
made to establishment hands, 199 

Over-run, 249 

Page-cords, removing the, 91 ; 249 ; 

papers, 249 
Pages, long and short, 50 ; blank, v 

& ; laying down, 58 ; tying up, 94; 

irregular-sized, 98; transposition 

of, 106 
Pages with headings in Parliamen- 
tary work, 205 ; of blank columns, 

how charged, 206 
Pamphlets, Printing-office, extract 

from, 127 
Pamphlets, 185 ; 240 
Paper, sizes of, 138 ; 140 
Paper up letter, 240 
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Papered furniture, 91 

Paragon, its body, 211 ; its place in 

classification, 212 
Paragraphs, in titles, 53 ; 217 
ParaUel matter, 195 
Parallel, 216 

Parentheses in law work, 162 
Parliament, bills in, 173 
Parliamentary debates, peculiarities 

in, 164; work, price per 1000, scale 

for, 205 
Particulars of estates, imposition of, 

118 ; auctioneers', 192 
Passing proofs, 41 ; galley, 248 
Pearl, price per 1000 sohd, 182 ; its 

place in classification, 211 ; its 

body, 211 
Peculiar sorts, distribution of, 20 
Peculiarities on newspapers, 153 ; 

154; 155 
Peculiarities in reader's style to be 

adopted by compositors, 155 ; 

orthography, 155 
Peculiarities in law work, 161 ; 172 
Peculiarities, exceptions to, 172 
Pedigrees, 197 
Perfecting, 249 
Perfect paper, 249 
Periodical chapels, 240 
Pica, its body, 211 ; its place in daa- 

sification, 212 
Pie, 240 
Pieces of tables in reports, how 

charged, 205 
Pig, 249 

Pigeon-holes for furniture, 129 
Placing quoins, 91 
Plain column matter, how charged, 

206 
Plane down, 249 
Planer, 249 ^ 

Plan of a pair of cases, 9 ; composi- 
tors' book, 104 
Poetry, instructions as to, 12 
Points, as to, in law work, 162; 213; 

their use, 221 
Polling backwards, 249 
Portions of works, 197 
Portuguese, accents in, 219 
Position at case, 22 ; Str F. B. Head 

on, 34 
Powers, duties, and responsibilities 

of the printer, 148 
Preface, 52 ; 54 
Prefatory matter, 197 
Preliminary matter, 62 ; disserta- 
tions, 197 ; 249 
PriBss proof, 42 ; revise, 42 
Price paid for composition 1785, 177 
Printer, the, as to nis powers, duties, 

and responsibilities, 148 
Frinter'a certificate, 239 ; deril, 249 



Printing and bindinsL spedmeB of • 
paragraph, 10; office pamphlets, 
extract m>m, 127 

Private Parliamentary bills, price 
for, 206 

Proof, press, 42 ; d^m, 42 ; ftatkcur'B, 
42 ; first, 42 ; marks, 43 

Proofs, absurdities in, 30; descrip- 
tion of, 39 ; passing, 41 ; 42 ; hints 



on, 4& ; ffalley, 43 

the imposition, 80 ; 



the 



Proving 

margin, 97 
Publications, adTertisemente in, 197 
Pull, 249 

Pulling galleys, 151 
Punctuuity of attendance requonsd 

on daily papers, 146 
Put up, 249 

Quadrats, 213 

Qualifications for a jobbing iMad, 

114 ; of a news compositor, 146 
Qui, 250 

Quoin drawer, 250 ; overseer, 260 
Quoins, placing, 91 ; 250 
Quotations in smaller type than tbe 

notes, 187 ; 250 
Quotation quadrats, 250 

Backs for ftimitnre, 129 

Ranging of matter, 169 

Ranks, 250 

Rat, 250 

Reader, 250 

Read-over pages, how charged, 206 

Reduction of spacing, 37; on reprints 
1816, 178 

References, 213 ; their use, 216 

Reglets for jobwork, length of, 188 ; 
leads V. 244 

Register borders (Caslon's), 110 

Remarks on griffins, 36 ; ^psoeiOsk- 
neous, 97 

Removing pi^-cords, &c., 91 

Report of arbitration committee, 177 

Reports, how oast up, 206 

Reprint copy, 30 

Reprints wiui numerous MS. inser- 
tions interspersed throughout, 193 ; 
distinct chaptersorportionsof M S. 
in, 193 ; with MS. alterations, 196; 
verbal corrections in, 193 ; simple 
alterations of s^le in, 193 ; typo- 
graphical alterationsin, 193 ; dedno- 
tion for, 193 ; with MS. commen- 
tary, 193 ; discussionrespectin^, 194 

Responsibilities, &c., of the prmter, 
148 

Reviews, 185 ; printed copy partially 
introduced in, 185; leads occasion- 
ally used in, 185 

Revise, press, 42 
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Bides, 250 

Rintoul, Mr., 167 

Roller, 250 

Roman letter, 209 

Ruby, price per 1000, 182 ; its place 
in clasaiflcation, 211 ; its body, 211 

Rule-work, 123; casting-off, 124 

Rule for casting-off side-notes, 190 

Rules to be observed in companion- 
ships, 103 ; round pages, 197 

Runnmg titles, 48 ; 250 

Run-out and indent, 250 

Runs on sorts, 250 

Savage, Mr. W., on composing, 33 
Soaleboard and leads, 98 ; 130 
Scale for ncwswork, 149 ; 203 ; for 

Parliamentary work, 206 
Scale, abstract of, 200 
Schemes of imposition, 69 
Scratched figures, 251 
Second editions, 204 
Section, 216 

Semicolon, use of, 222 : inverted, 222 
Separations, as to, in law work, 168 
Serif, 251 

Set matter, 251 ; at random, 251 
Sets clean, 351 ; close, 251 ; up to 

himself. 251 
Setting-rule, its description and use, 7 
Shank, 251 
Sheet, what not be considered as, 185 ; 

of paper, how measured, 186 
Shipping news, peculiarities in, 155 
Shoe, 251 

Shooting-stick, S51 
Short and long pages, 41 ; 50 
Short furniture, utility of, 129 ; 

Eages, &c., how charged in Par- 
amentary work, 305 

Short-cross, 251 ; pa^e, 251 

Shorts and longs, their use, 210 

Shoulder-notes, 51 

Side-notes, spacing of, 51 

Side-notes, charge for, 189 ; double, 
189 ; occurring in distinct portions 
of works, IHU ; in less than one- 
fourth of a work, 1H9 ; in appeal 
oases, 195 ; in Parliamentary work, 
206 

Side-sticks, 3 U 

Signatures, 65 ; table of, 57 ; and 
catch-words in bills of Parliament, 
174 

Sitting at case, as to, 23 

Sizes of paper, 138 ; of cards, 140 j 
of type, 210 

Slice-gallcv, 245 

Slip-matter, 198 j slips, 251 

Small capitals, 213 ; use of, 215 

Small pica, its place in classification, 
211 J its body, 211 



Smith, extract Arom, on titles, 63 

Solid matter, 24 

Sorting spaces, 18 

Sorts, 251 

Space lines in leaded matter, 183 ; 
when not deducted for, 183 ; 182 

Space rules, 351 

Spacing, instructions as to, IS ; 35 ; 
andmvisions, remarks on, 35 ; wide, 
86: irregular or bad, 37; itahc, 87; 
reuuction of, 37 ; increase of, 87 ; 
of titling letters, 38 ; of head-lines, 
40 ; side-notes, 51 ; of circulars, 
130 ; of advertisements, 156 ; in 
law work, 166 ; in Chancery bills, 
173 ; in bills of Parliament, 174 

Spaces, advantages of sorting, 18: 
and quadrats, tlieir description and 
use, 5 ; 313 ; 223 ; how to be con- 
sidered in oasting-up, 183 

Spanish and Portuguese accents, 219 

Specimen of a paragraph, 10 ; of 
poetry^ how to compose, 13 j of 
broadside, 117 

Speed in composition, 146 

Spelling-books in two languages, 184; 
in foreign language, 184; price per 
1000, 184 

Spira, YindeUne de, 239 

Squabble, 353 

Standing matter in wrappers, 182 ; 
in advertising sheets, 197 ; in pub- 
lications, 197 

Statutes, peculiarities in, 81 ; punc- 
tuation of, 33 

Stereotype, charge for, when plaster 
of Pans is used, 182 ; when imposed 
in small chases, plaster of Pans not 
being used, 183i 

Stereotyped matter, high spaces, 183 ; 
low spaces, 183 

Stet, 43 ; 351 

Style, as to circulars, ISO ; as to 
advertisements, 150 

Summons in Chancery bills, 173 

Sums of money, as to peculiarities 
in Chancery Dills, 173 

Sunday work, 191 

Sunday papers, prices per gaUey, 
303; scale Utar, 303 

Supenor letters, 214; figures, 214; 
or split fractions, 214 ; letters, their 
use, 217 : braces, their use, 220 

Supernumeraries, 148; 149 

Swell rules, 243 

Syriac, 190 

Systematic ftimiture for jobwork, 
127 ; brass rule, 132 

System of news oillces, 147 

Table of signatures, 57 ; of body of 
type, 226 
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Table and tabular in Greek, &o., wbo 
to be charged, 196 ; how to be 
reckoned, 190 ; headings to, in 
smaller type than body, 196 ; notes 
to, 196 

Table and tabular matter defined, 
196 ; matter, charge for, according 
to number of dependent columns, 
or with or without headings, 196 

Table pages in FarUamenta^ work, 
205 

Tables of calculations, 231 

Tabular matter in Parliamentary 
work, 205 

Take a figure, 251 

Taking copy, 21 j 32 j 103 ; on news- 
work, 150 

Ten hours' composition, 204 

Throw, 251 

Time of beginning work, 204 

Title of a work, 52 

Titling letters, spacing of, 38 ; 110 

Titles, running, 48 ; 53 ; as to para- 
graphs in, 53 ; Smith on, 53 ; price 
for, 197 

Tracts of one sheet or under, 192 

Transposition of pages, 106 

Treble cases, 289 

Tri-weekly papers, price per galley, 
203 

Two-line and initial letters, 48 

Two-line English, its body, 211 ; its 
place in classification, 212 

Two-line pica, its body, 211 j its 
place in classification, 212 

Two-line small pica, its body, 211 ; 
its place in classification, 212 

Two-fine great primer, its place in 
classification, 212 

Tying-up pages, 94 

Tying-up and imposing on newswork, 
151 

Type and material for jobwork, 
description of, 109 ; 110 ; arrange- 
ment of, 135 ; names and sizes of, 
210 ; characters in a fount of, 213 

Types, their description, 5 

Under-runners, 51 ; how paid, 189 
Undisplayed broadsid|B, charge for, 
192 



Uniformity in laying type, 135 
Union, nothing short of, necessary 

to maintain prices, 202 
Uses of well-cut furniture, 129 

Vocabularies, 196 

Volumes, to be charged distinct, 19S 

Washing, 252 

Watchman, 252 

Way-goose, 252 

WeeUy and other papers, 152 ; price 

W[)er galley, 203 
ell-out furniture, uses of, 129 

Westminster Abbey, 232 

AVhat leads shall be charged for, 183 

Whip, 149 

White-lines, 49 ; signature Hnes, 182 

Wide spacing, 36 

Wood-cuts, matter driven out by 
insertion of, 198 ; 199 

Woodfall, Mr. George, 106 

Words, contracted, 222 

Work, body of the, 47 ; for public 
departments, price for, 206 

Works, extra price for minion and 
smaller type charged upon aU 
descriptions of, 18»; printed in 
half-sheets cast up as sheets, IBS ; 
in foreign languages, 183 ; in Ger- 
man, how cast up, 183 ; in Saxon, 
how cast up, 183 ; in great primer, 
183 ; in larger type than groat 
primer, 183 ; in small-sized folios, 
quartos, and octavos, 184 ; having 
no return of letter, 185 ; parts of, 
done at different houses, 186 ; done 
in sixteens, eighteens, twenty- 
fours, or thirty-twos, 185 ; requir- 
ing an alteration of margin, 186 ; 
pnnted on every alternate page, 
192 ; compiledfrom various sources, 
though printed copy, charge of^ 
193 ; in columns, extra price for, 
always to be charged, 196 ; sent 
out in slips, 198 ; to be cast up as 
sent to press, 198 

Wrappers, rule for charging, 197; 
standing advertisements or stereo- 
type blocks in, 197 
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The intist cjircftil attention is bestowed on every department of the Manufacture, thus 
securing those essential desiderata — i)erfect regularity, accurate adjustment, 

flnisli, and tlic utmost durability. 



NEW AND IMPROVED MOULDS 
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FULLMER AND SON beg to inform the Trade that they 
• always on Sale, at very reduced prices, Second-hand Pbe 
Book, Fancy, and Jobbing Type, also heavy weights of Newbp. 
Founts, together with Feames, Chases, Imposing Suhfaces, an( 
other Materials connected with the Printing business, for which see ( 
logue, which may be had on appUcation. 

Single-Ctlindeb Grippes Machines always on hand. 

A large Stock of New Presses, Type, and Materials alwayi 
sale. — See List of Prices. 
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In Numbers at Sixpence each, by post Eightpence, 

PRINTING-OFFICE PAMPHLETS : addressed to Master Prii 
Overseers, Compositors, and the Trade generally, on subjects relating to Ma 
ment. Economy of Material, &c. &c. By the Author of the " Compositob's Hastdbc 

** If he (the author) continues in future parts the same zeal he has introduced i 
first number, some benefits cannot fail to be realized by the respective classes to ^ 
he addresses himseli', and his praiseworthy endeavours ought to be encourage 
Typoaraphical Protection Circul-ar. 

"We believe the suggestions of the author are quite practicable, although W' 
aware of the tenacity with which some workmen cling to the system under which 
have been instructed." — Leicester Journal. 

"The author has here chalked out an important practical task, and, from a pern 
the number now before us, we anticipate from the series much soimd information, 
ceived in a liberal spirit, and with a practical knowledge of the subject in hand 
employers, whether practical or non-practical men, they will prove eminently u 
Compositors who are even reputed to be ' experienced ' in the art may also glean c 
thing which will amply repay them for their outlay." — Durham Chronicle. 

London : C. Mitchkll, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 



USEFUL TO EVERY MASTER PRINTER, COMPOSITOR, AND TO TH 

PUBLIC GENERALLY, 

THE HANDBOOK OF REFERENCE : comprising a large am 
of Abbreviations, occurring in the copy of every Printing Oilice, relating to B 
Botany, Chemistry, Coins, Colleges, Dates, Heraldry, Law and Law Authorities, Med 
Monuments, Names of Aiacient Writers, Names of Persons and Places, Public 01 
Records, Time, Weights, Measiires, Ac. &c. ; Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish Phr 
Mottoes of the Nobility; Ancient and Modern I^ames; together with a Dictiona 
Words subject to varied modes of Spelling and Dividing j with suggestions fa 
Attainment of Uniformity in Printing Olfices. 

If a sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained to justify the expenses inoi 

in its production, it is proposed to publish the above uniibrm with the Oomposi 

Handbook. Persons desirous of encouTflbfi^e t\ve cotivy^« \xi ^^cuie^^ «» request 
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